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KEJrSK^CE 


PREFACE TO THE TENTH (REVISED) 
EDITION, 1910 

T he f resent edition of “ Riches and Poverty ” revises 
my estimsftes of the distribution of the wealth of the 
Jnited Kingdom down to the year 1908 The effect of 
he revision is to show that in the five years that have 
:lapsed since this work was first published, the distribution 
►f wealth has grown even more unequal The comparative 
tationariness of money wages of late years is a fact 
ipon which the labourers themselves, and not less the 
ation of which they form by far the greater part, are to 
e commiserated. I write at a time when a great deal 
f discontent is becoming evident amongst large masses 
f Ae population , it may be well for those, and they 
re many, who have written in condemnation of that 
iscontent, to ponder the following pages, and in par- 
cular to compare the profits recorded by the Inland 
evenue Commissioners with the evidence as to wages 
Elected by the Labour Department of the Board of 
rade. 

My own view of the subject is, that the massing of 
Lpital in laige units has so considerably strengthened the 
uid of capital in its dealings with labour that in recent 
ars Trade Unions have comparatively lost much ground, 
j-day the masters in many of our industries can exercise 
Uective powers much more effectively than Trade Unions, 
imbination amongst employers in some trades has 
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reached a point at which it has become possible to tu 
alike the price of products and the price of labour. 

While since 1900 nominal or money wages have been , 
a standstill, the cost of living has continued to rise. Tt 
retail cost of food in London rose 9 per tent in 1900--190 
Therefore British real or commodity wages have fall^ 
heavily since 1900. A London platelayer, when he ha 
the privilege of working seven days a week, can earn 2 is. 
week in 1910 as in 1900, but the real value of the 21s, ha 
fallen by about 9 per cent ; in effect, that is, he earn 
IS lod a week less than in 1900 Now 19s. 2d. is not , 
just wage for a London platelayer. 

The statements which were made in the 1905 edition 0 
” Riches and Poverty ” proved to be uncomfortable reading 
for many, and I have now a great many books on m3 
shelves in which they have been discussed. The attempt 
to refute them have entirely failed It is now generall) 
accepted that the number of Income Tax payers h 
approximately what I stated it to be, and the increase ol 
Income lax assessments indicates that my estimates ol 
the income of the rich did not err on the side of liberality. 

Work such as is attempted in these pages ought, ol 
course, to be entrusted to the hands of a permanent 
Census Department, empowered to collect information, 
and instructed to analyse and diffuse it. In the absence 
of such a Department, and in the lamentable condition 
of our national statistical records, the conclusions of a 
private investigator are only too likely to be called in 
question by those who do not stomach what he has to say. 
It may be said that the disagreeable estimates I have pre- 
sented in the frontispiece of this volume rest upon private 
authority, and that they cannot be accepted without great 
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(reservation* I should like to direct attentiont therefore, to 
I series of facts which ars ofEcial, which cannot be denied, 
ind which rest upon the basis that they represent masses 
f property actually taxed, 

I refer to the gstates which pass at death in the United 
i^ingdom year by year, and which are valued for the pur- 
oses of ^e death duties. The following facts, to which 

called attention for the first time in “Riches and 
’overty,” can be easily memorized, and every one ought 
> know them. 

Year by year, as regularly as the seasons, properties 
ass at death in the United Kingdom, free of all debts, 
jsolutely net, to the value of, in round figures, 
300,cxx),cxx) Of this ;£‘300,ocx),ocx), the aggregate of 
}proximateiy 80,000 separate estates, as much as 
200,000,000, or thereabouts, is left by about FOUR 
HOUSAND (4000) PERSONS. 

I repeat that these figures arc not my estimates, but the 
ficial figures ascertained and published by the Inland 
ivenue Commissioners They can be verified by any 
ider of this book by reference to the latest Official Report 
the Commissioners of His Majesty's Inland Revenue 
d. 4868 Price IS yd) 

Those who are acquainted with the facts know, as Mr 
Ifour recognized in reply to me in a debate m the 
)use of Commons on September 1 3th, 1909, that the official 
ures 1 have quoted would be larger but for the passing 
property inter vivos in avoidance of the death duties, 
t, to take the figures as they are, an under statement of 
‘ wealth of the nch, I put this question to those who 
DC to consider the estimates I have made 
% in the United Kingdom^ out of 300,000, OCX) a year 
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passing at death, as much as £200,000,000, or two^thirds 
the whole, ts left by only 4000 persons, does it not follow, i 
the night the day, that the dtstrtbution of the national incon 
must necessarily proceed on some such lines as those esHmatt 
tn the frontispiece to this volume ? 

And with that question I once more issue these pag^ 
to the public. 

L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY 

Chaldon, Surrey 
October igio 
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chapter I 

THOUGHTS ARISING OUT OF A GREAT CONTROVERSY 

D uring recent years a considerable share of the 
thoughts of men has been devoted to the con- 
sideration of one part of our fiscal policy, — that part 
which is concerned with Customs duties In public and 
in private, on hundreds of platforms and in thousands of 
homes, the ancient issue has been debated between those 
who hold that Customs duties should be imposed for revenue 
purposes only and those who contend that Customs duties 
may be used as instruments with which to direct wisely 
the agricultural, industrial and commercial development 
of a nation. In the arguments which have been adduced 
by both sides in this controversy a large part has been 
taken by evidence of the prosperity or want of prosperity^ 
of the United Kingdom, as though Customs policy 
were the sole factor In determining the wealth and 
progress ^of a people. Blind to the fact that a wise 
Customs policy can at best enable a nation to make the 
most of its natural advantages, extreme disputants have 
been engaged on the one side in piling up incontest- 
able evidences of British wealth and on the other side 
in producing equally incontestable evidences of British 
poverty. The Free Trader has revelled in import and 
export, shipping, banking, and revenue statistics, while 
the protectionist has reminded us of the existence of 
nilHons on the verge of hunger, of hundreds of thousands 
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of pau|^, afid of tens if not hundreds of thbu^^hda 
4if unemployed. The Free Trader has demonstrated 
that, as a whole, we are a wealthy and a prospeious 
people. The Protectionist has been able to throw 
doubt upon that wealth and prosperity ^hiefly because 
it is an indisputable fact that, i^hatevtfr may be true 
of our accumulated wealth and total income, eveiy 
British city has its slups, its paupers and its out-of« 
works. The Protectionist has been unable to resist the 
Free Trade evidence as to the magnificence of our 
commerce and shipping and the increasing national in* 
come recorded by the Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
The Fiee Trader has had reluctantly to admit the 
existence, in our wealthy country, of social disorders alnd 
masses of extreme poverty which are terrible blots upon 
our prosperity If one side has dwelt almost exclusively 
upon signs of wealth and the other side almost exclusively 
upon evidences of poverty, what else could/ be expected 
when a highly complicated problem became the shuttle- 
cock of faction ? Even honest politicians become afraid 
to make statements which may be treated as “ admissions ” 
when party feeling runs high The more should we Well- 
come the notable utterance of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at Perth on June 5th, 1903 ; \ 

“ But I take it (the Chamberlain policy of ‘ Preference ') 
as confined to food, and it amounts to this,.that the cost of 
the necessaries of daily life is to be raised to the people of 
this country in order that the Colonial producer may do 
more business, make larger profit, and the landowner get 
better rents. Now the pinch of this does not fall upon the^^ 
well-to-do. It may be an inconvenience to a great number 
of people, but the real pinch of it falls upon a needier class 
altogether, who are sadly large among us. What is the 
population of the Colonies which I have named ? About 
thirteen millions. This is the population who will share 
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inoi'6 or tess the ber^cfiVof this new arningement In this 
coptitfy we know, thanks to the patience and accurate 
scientific investigations of Mr Rowntree and Mr Charles 
Booth, that there is about 30 per cent, of our population 
underfed, on the ^erge of hunger. Thirty per cent of 4 1 
tnlllions comes ’to something over 12 millions — almost 
identreal as you see with the whole population of the 
Colonies.* So that it comes to this, that for every man in 
the Colonies who is benefited, one head is shoved under 
water jn this c^ountry. I think I might set down that fact 
^ almost enough of itself to condemn any scheme, however 
plausible. Surely the fact that about 30 per cent, of the 
population is living in the grip of perpetual poverty is, or 
:>Ught to be, a sufficient answer to the Prime Minister's 
:omplacent suggestion that we can now afford to try ex- 
periments which fifty years ago were not tp be thought of,” 
These words have been widely used as a reply to the 
issertion that we are a prosperous people Their true 
ncaning is, that while we have acquired great wealth, 
>nd enjoy a considerable national income, that wealth and 
hat income.are rtot so distributed as to give a sufficiency 
f material things to all our population. As for their use 
s an “ Argument ” for Protection, we have but to turn to 
[latjand favoured of nature, the United States of America, 

> find records of poverty fully as distressing as our own 
Mr Robert JFIunter, the American sociologist, thus 
jminarises the poverty of the United States of America . 
There are probably in fairly prosperous years no less than 
0,000,000 persons in poverty , that is to say, underfed, 
iderclothed, and poorly housed. Of these about 4,00 0,000 
sraons are public paupers Over 2,000,000 working-men 
"e unemployed from four to six months in the year, 
boi^t 500,000 male immigrants arrive yearly and seek 
ork in the very districts where unemployment is greatest, 
eariy haff of the families in the country are propertyless. 
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Over itjrcOfOOo little children are forced to Ix^me wage 
earners when they should still be in school Abou 
S»ooo,ooo women find it necessary to work, and abou 

2.000. 000 are employed in factories, mills, etc. Probabl; 
no less than 1,000,000 workers are injure^ or killed e^cl 
year while doing their work, and about i d, 000,000 0^ th< 
persons now living will, if the present ratio is kept up 
die of the preventable disease, tuberculosis.’* « 

We have, then, to thank the fiscal controversy for this 
In the belief that evidence of prosperity, or the reverse o 
prosperity, is a proof or disproof, as the case may be, o 
the wisdom of a particular Customs policy, we have beer 
reminded at once of our riches and of our poverty 
Through the controversy over that absurd phrase th« 
“ balance of trade,” worthy landsmen have been reminded 
that the United Kingdom possesses half the world's sea- 
going ships, and poor clerks have learned with astonish- 
ment that our oversea investments produce ovei 

1 00.000. 000 of profits per annum. The unemployed 

workman, drawing from his beneficent trade-union the 
small allowance with which his own thrift has provided 
him, and which barely keeps the wolf from his door, has 
learned that our imports of food — " chiefly from foreign 
countries” — are worth ;^ 2 00,000,000 per annum. Millions 
— other people’s millions — have become common Objedts 
of the newspaper column, and it is probable that a great 
part of our population is now acquainted with the fact 
that the gross income brought under the review of the 
Income Tax Commissioners is about ;^i, 000,000 , 000 
per annum. It has also, alas, become familiar that our Pood 
Law expenditure reaches i y, 000, 000 a year, and that, 

even in our best years of trade, many of our skilled work- 
men are denied the means of earning their livelihood. 
While demonstrating our prosperity the good Free Trader 
has paused to write a cheque for a West Ham Distress 
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I'lfunci, pr subscribed some shillings^ for a children’s slum 

^arty. 

The object of these pages is to help the reader to fortn an 
^accurate idea of the distribution of the wealth which results 
from our industries and commerce. 44,000,000 people in 
the United Kiilgdom work to produce certain commodities, 
and a part of this output is exchanged for commodities 
producecj in other lands. We produce, we export, and we 
import, and our home production increased by our imports 
and decreased by our exports constitutes a great income 
which is divided up amongst us in such manner that 
some of us are rich ^nd some of us are poor. Let us 
endeavour to make concrete our ideas on the subject of 
riches and poverty, that we make quite sure what we 
mean when we speak of the wealth and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 

I N considering and estimating the national income it i 
necessary to remind ourselves, in the first place, tha 
Our production, our exports and our imports, alike consist o 
both goods and services. The processes of thought an< 
action result in the conception, production, distributior 
and use of ponderable and imponderable commodities. Ir 
an advanced community the greater part of the material 
and immaterial productions which are the expressions oi 
its various activities becomes the subject of exchange. 
The many exchanges are made by reference to a common 
standard, and thus we are enabled to measure, in terms of 
money, the greater part of the national income. There 
remains a not inconsiderable production of ponderable and 
imponderable things which it is difficult or impossible 
to measure in terms of money, but upon which largely 
depends the happiness of a people. The material produce 
which does not become the subject of exchange, includes 
several very important items, amongst which may be 
mentioned the produce of the gardens or allotments of 
many agricultural labourers, and the production of cloth- 
ing and the cooking of food by the women of the middle 
and lower classes. The immatenal things which do not 
come into the market are exceedingly important, especially , 
to the poor. The household* work of a poor woman with 
a husband and several children, if it could be measured in 
terms of money, would be worth a considerable sum. The,' 
imponderable part, the managing, the careful buying, th^ 
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SH^aiiglngt, the ckfanmg, the serving, added to the manu^ 
fe^urlng part, the cooking and the stitching, go often to 
make a sixteen*hours’ working day, and who shall place a 
market price upon each of the sixteen hours ? In the well- 
to-do household vte ^Iso find the woman active for some 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day, but the product of the hours 
is more often immaterial than in the poor man’s home. 
Thus thejcare of servants has been known to cause the 
expenditure of much time and anxiety, by women of large 
incotpe. A rich woman who has studied under Marches! 
mayi exercise in private, to solace her father or lover, a 
soprano worth one shilling per note in the public concert- 
room. It is worth no less in the drawing-room, but in 
estimating the national income we have to neglect its 
market value just as we must neglect that of the poor 
woman’s apple-pie. 

With this reminder as to the production of unexchanged 
commodities, which, while important, are yet but an 
exceedingly small part of the product of the entire 
ictivities of our people, I proceed to an examination of 
the money value of that greater part of the product which 
s bought and sold. 

The collection of the Income Tax makes a more or less 
•oflnplete inquisition into the profits or salaries received or 
‘arned by those whose incomes exceed £ 1 6o per annum* 
3 elow that limit income tax is not payable, but a small 
mbunt of the income of persons with less than this £ 3 per 
reek does actually come under the review of the Com- 
nissioners. 

Jf we take the figures of the latest period of which we 
lave record, we find that in the financial year 1908*9 (t\e. 
ke* twelve months ended March srst, 1909) the following 
krticujars ' of gross incomes were ascertained by the 
nland Revenue Officials (fifty-third Report of the Com- 
lis^ioners of Inland Revenue, Cd. 5308, p. 105); — 
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Gloss AMOUNt OF iNCOMfe BROUGHT 
UNDER REVIEW IN 1908-9 

Schedule A. Profits from the ownership of 

lands, houses, railways, mines, etc. ,1 . ;f269,9O0,0( 
Schedule B. Profits from the occuf&tioi),^ 

of lands (Farmers’ Tax) . . . 1 7,4OO,0< 

Schedule C. Profits from British, Indian, 

Colonial and Foreign Government 
Securities . . . , 47, 500,0c 

Schedule D. Profits from Businesses, Con- 
cerns, Professions, Employments, etc , 
including certain profits from places 
abroad .... . 565,600,00 

Schedule E. Salaries of Government, 

Corporation, and Public Company 

Officials 109,600,001 

;^I,010,000,00< 

The following table shows the growth of the aggregah 
during the past fifteen years . — 

GROSS PROFITS ASSESSED TO INCOME TAX 
{From Inland Revenue Report) 


1893-4 • 

<^6 7 3,700,000 

1894-5 - • 

. . 657,100,000 

1895-6 

. . . ^ 677,800,000 

1896-7 

. . . 704,700,000' 

1897-8 

734,500,000 

1898-9 

. . . 762,700,000 

1899-1900 

791,700,000 

1900-1 

, . . 833,300,000 

I90I-2 

867,000,000 

1902-3 

879,600,000^ 

Figures examined in ^ 

‘ Riches and Poverty ” (1905), Clto^ter 2. 
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t 9 <^ 3 r 4 • 

. ;^902,800,0dO* 

1904-5 • 

912,100,000 

1965-6 

. . 925,200,000 

1906-7 

• • 943,700,000 

1907-8 ; •* • • 

980,100,000 

1908-9 •. 

1,010,000,000 


It should be observed that these figures are for gross in- 
come, ancfsome adjustments have to be made before we can 
arrive at the total income of that part of the nation which 
has the mingled pleasure and pain of paying Income Tax. 

From the 10,000,000 brought under review in 
1908-9, the Inland Revenue authorities allowed the follow- 
ing deductions before arriving at taxable incomes : — 


[a) Exemptions in respect of incomes 
under £160 per annum 
[l>y Abatements on incomes ranging from 
£160 per annum to ;^700'per annum 
V) Life Insurance Premiums . 

[d) Charities, Hospitals, Friendly Societies, 
etc. 

’e) Repairs to Lands and Houses 
'/) Wear and tear of Machinery and Plant 
Other Allowances .... 


5 8,400,000 

120,300,000 

10.500.000 

1 1.800.000 

40.100.000 

22.900.000 

52.700.000 


Total Deductions 


. ^^"3 1 6,700,000 


5 o that Income Tax in 1908-9 was actually collected 
lot upon ;^i,o 1 0,000,000 but upon ;^69 3,300,000. 

But we have not to make all the above deductions in 
arriving at the actual income of the income tax paying 
^assK We have only to deduct those items which are not 
he real income of that class, viz. — 


^ In ‘♦Riches and Porerty” (1905), Chapter 2, I estimated this figure at 
^900,600,000. 
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( 4 ) EaKttmptions in jrespeei|t of incomes 

under £160 . . . . ' . ;6^58, 400,01 

(^r) Charities, Hospitals; etc. . . . ii,8oOiO( 

(^) Repairs to Lands and Houses . . 40,1 00, 0( 

(/) Wear and tear of Machinery .c ^ 22,90D,o< 

(g) Other Allowances . . ? ' 52,700,0c 

1 8 5,900,0c 

Deducting these items we get * — 

GROSS ASSESSMENTS TO INCOME TAX 
CORRECTED ^ 

Gross Assessments 1908-9 . . 1,0 10, 000, 000 

Less Deductions as above , . 185,900,000 

;^8 2 4, 1 00,000 

This figure may be compared with the ;^7 19, 500,000 
given on page 1 1 of Riches and Poverty ”(1905) for the 
fiscal year 1902-3. The increase is no less than 
£104,600,000 in five years, and this increase is especially 
commended to the notice of those critics who have worked 
so hard to whittle away a little from my estimates of 
1903-4* The onward sweep of the figures has been 
magnificent , and accomplished facts now provide the 
apologists of the rich with the task of explaining aw%y 
another 1 00,000,000 or so per annum. 

To resume, the £824,100,000 arrived at above, hand- 
some figure as it is, is certainly not complete. There 
is unquestionably still a considerable amount of evasion 

* It has been too freely assumed in calculating the national income that the \ 
gross assessments represent actual income. 
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Schedule 0 of the Income Tax. The landlords of i 
i^hedule A cannot escape assessment because the tax is 
|^a{d by occupiers and deducted from rent, but there is 
^ certain amount of under-assessment. Under Schedules 
/B* C and E evasidh i^, fdr the most part, difficult or Im- 
possible. Under Schedule D,^ however, a large number 
of incomes are understated and many which ought to be 
assessed escape altogether. It is almost as true to-day as 
it was in i86i that, in the words of Mr Lowe’s Draft 
Report to the Income Tax Committee of that year, 

" Schedule D depends on the conscience of the tax-payer 
who often, it is to be feared, returns hundreds instead of 
thousands, and who is certain to decide any question that 
he can persuade himself to think doubtful, in his own 
favour.” It is recorded by the Income Tax Commissioners 
in their Twenty-Eighth Annual Report that when, in 1803, 
taxation at source was substituted for self-assessment in 
the case of all income but business profits, the effect was 
to make the produce of the tax at 5 per cent, in 1803 
almost equal to that of ro per cent, in 1 799, showing that 
in the earlier year those who assessed themselves unaccount- 
ably overlooked one-half of their incomes. Dudley Baxter 
reminds us in his classical paper on the National Income * 
that in his Budget Speech in 1853 Mr Gladstone quoted 
i remarkable instance of evasion. When Cannon Street 
Station was constructed, twenty-eight persons claimed com- 
>ensation for the loss of annual profits which they esti- 
nated ati^48,ooo. The jury, after considering their case, 

* As Schedule D IS an exceedingly important gauge or national prosperity, 
imay be well to remind the reader of its precise application. It is a tax upon 
U income derived from trades, industries and professions, and from all sources 
ot specified under the other four Schedules Profits from businesses estab- 
shed in places abroad are assessable under it. The assessments are made 
on^aily, and are generally based upon the mean of the income received dur- 
ig the prefteding three years fuller particulars will be found in Chapter ai. 
f llational Income ” R. Dudley Baxter. Macmillan & Co. l8^. 
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them 7,000. fhey retain^ their pro^i 
to the fticotne Tax Commissipoers ;^9,t>00^! In recel 
years the formation of limited liability companies 1^ 
frequently revealed profits far in excess of those previous! 
stated under Schedule D. ' ^ Whatever figure we allow fo 
such evasion must, in the nature of the case, be conjecture 
In Riches and Poverty” (1905), p. 1 3, I estimete< 
evasion and avoidance as 20 per cent, of the declare< 
profits. Twenty percent. of j^ 365, 000,000 (the profits o 
“ Businesses, Professions, etc,” assessed under Schedule D 
in 1902-3 was /’y 3,000,000. We have since had remark 
able proof of the reasonableness of this estimate. Ir 
1907-8 the gross assessments to Income Tax rope b> 
;£^3 6,000,000 (see p. r i). There is little doubt that par! 
of the rise was due to Mr Asquith’s enactment (Finance 
Act, 1907, Clause 19) differentiating between earned and 
unearned incomes j?n the condition that earned or partly 
earned incomes up to £2^000 a year were declared by their 
owners. For the financial year 1907-8 does not include 
the profits of the good year 1907 which (see Chap. 21) 
were not assessed under our averaging system until 1908-9. 
It was the new personal declarations which led to the 
revelation of income hitherto escaping tax, and part of the 
£^6^000,000 rise in assessments in 1907-8 is undoubtedly 
part also of the estimate of £7^,000^000 escaping tax 
which I made in “Riches and Poverty” (1905). For 
1908-9, therefore, I reduce my estimate of income escaping 
tax accordingly. I now take it as ;^6o,ooo,ooo in 1908-91. 

Another point for consideration is the amount of prbfit 
received by persons in this country from places abroad. 
It is exceedingly difficult to tax the whole of such profits. 
In 1908-9, ;^8 8,8 00,000, made up as follows, was ear- 
marked by the Commissioners as profit received from 
abroad : — 
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ASSESSED EEOFITS EAI^-MARKED AS 
RECEIVED From abroad, 1908-$ 


(1) India Government Stocks, Loans 
^ and Guaranteed Railways . 

(2) Colonial br Foreign Government 

Securities .... 

(3) Colonial or Foreign Securities, 

other than Government, Coupons, 
and Oversea Railways other 
than those in (i) 


£9,000,000 

23,200,600 


56,600,000 


;f88,8oo,000 


The total profit received or receivable yearly in this 
ountry from oversea investments it is impossible to e|ti- 
late precisely, but there is good reason to believe that it 
) not less than £ 1 40,000,000 It should not be imagined, 
owever, that the whole of the difference between this sum 
nd that ear-marked by the Commissioners escapes assess- 
lent. Undoubtedly some of it eludes taxation, but a con- 
iderable sum, it should be remembered, is included with 
rdinary business profits under Schedule D. A few illustra- 
lons will make this clear. Messrs Armstrong, Whitworth 
z Co. have a shipyard in Italy the profits of which are 
eccived in this country, but are not distinguished from 
he ordinary profits of the company in the income-tax 
ssessment. The same is true of such a firm as Lip ton Ld. 
ifhich owns extensive tea plantations in Ceylon. The" 
irofits made in Ceylon and remitted to this country are 
ncluded in and assessed with the general profits of the 
lUsiness. There are a large number of firms which 
ifnllarly own foreign or colonial property or branches 
^hich :ate organic parts of their businesses and are often 
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ihe sduiices bf thbiV matenak When ailowahce h mid 
for the^ it is probable that some' ;fi 15^00, 60q c 
oversea profits (including the nearly ;f96,ooo,ooo or S' 
actually ear-marked) are assessed to income tax, leavinj 
but about 2 5,000,000 unassessed, c ^ 

Accepting these figures, we arrive at the following esti 
mate of the total income enjoyed by those ^persons wh< 
have over £s per week — 

INCOME OF PERSONS ENJOYING OVER £160 
PER ANNUM, 1908-9 

Gross Assessments to IncomeTax Schedules 

A, B, C, D, and E . . i ,0 1 0,000,000 

Deduct 

Items not representing real income, etc. 

(seepage 12) .... 185,900,000 

2 4, 1 00,000 

Add 

{a) For under-assessment under Schedule 

^ D ... 60,000,000 

(S) Foreign profits escaping tax . , 25,000,000 

;6^909, 1 00,000 

The foregoing figures relate to the fiscal year ended 
March 31st, 1909, the latest period for which detailed 
figures are available. 

It IS necessary to point out again that while this fiscal 
year 1908-9 covered the assessment of the calendar year 
1907, which was a year of great profit-making, it did 
not fully assess the profits of that boom year. Under 
Schedule D of the Income Tax the profits assessed in 
1908-9 were the profits of the three years 1905, 1 906, 



4r$ m.undmt^sttmmt &/ th^ true aggr$f^ 
mantes of thhse having upwards of £i^t> a ^Oar in 1907#- 
rhb, Vcttiil income of the income tax payera in 1907 
exceeded if9^, 000,000. 

1^ "Riches !yid Poverty (1905) my equally con- 
ftfva^ive estimate of the income tax payers* aggregate 
icome for 1903-4 was 8 30,000,000. We therefore 
et the following comparison : — 

roWth of aggregate income of per- 
sons ENJOYING OVER £160 A YEAR 

^03-4, Estimate of “ Riches and 
’ Poverty” (1905) . 

^08-9. JEstimate of this Edition 
(1910) .... 

Increase ;^79,ooo,ooo 

And this remarkable growth in five years is shown in 
i|e of the fict that I have allowed for 13,000,000 of 
:ome tax assessment as being due to increased severity 
cpllection, for I have assumed that 3,000,000 more 
existing home profits were revealed in 1908-9 than in 
Q3-4- 

Now let us turn to the incomes which do not exceed 
a year, and which, therefore, are not assessable to 
proe tax. 

First of all, we have the class of small incomes which 
between the manual workers and the income Jtajf 
fers. We cannot hope, in view of the poverty of the 
>rmation which our present Census methods place at 
^isposal, to estimate this part of the national income 
h any degree of confidence, and we can at best arrive 


^830,060,000 

909,000,000 


2 
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0 ur r6caipied” population, about 5>ioOiOOO wete i^ 
Income taoc payers on the one hand nor mat^ual iabbUl 
on the pther hand. That is to say, theu were petty trad 
men, civil servants, clerks, shopmen^ travellers, (»nVa$s< 
agents, teachers, farmers, inn-keeper|,^ lodging^hou 
keepers, pensioners, and so forth, whose profits or 'salar 
are below £$ per week. At what rate can we estjin^ 
their average income ? ^ 

The total includes a veiy considerable number of you 
persons between lo and 20 years of age. The teache 
some 250,000 in number, include pupil teachers of be 
sexes whose remuneration begins at a few shillings { 
week, and as a whole the teaching profession is wretchec 
paid. The commercial and law clerks, some 500,000 
number, include juniors, office boys, and poorly paid g 
typists. As to shopkeepers, there is an exceedingly lar 
number of these distributing agents whose incomes are 
the slenderest dimensions. Unfortunately we do not kne 
how many shops in the United Kingdom have an annu 
value of less than £20^ but their number must be ve 
great, and the petty tradesmen who keep them have 
work hard for poor returns We have also to rememb 
the quite considerable number of shops which are branch 
of great distributive firms and managed by shopmen wti 
small salaries. As to shop assistants in^ general, th« 
salaries are exceedingly small I am informed by tl 
National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, Wac 
housemen and Clerks that the average male assistai 
“living in” gets from £2$ to £$o per annum pl> 
“ premiums ” and board and lodging, while “ living out 
the average is about £74. Grocery and boot salosfflc 
in the shops of big distributing companies, who often ai 
not required to “ live in,” get from 20s, to 30s. per Weci 
The wages of the “ managers ” of shops are somctiiues i 



25s, per week. As foi* tbe value of the “ living in " 
t^;may be illustrateci by the fact that m a certain West, 
o^'l^ndori^hot^se^ where “living in" is the rule, a man 
Sipplied for permission to “ live out ” He Was told that 
h^e could do so, bul that only £$ per annum extra could 
be allowed him.*^ In \ return to the Board of Trade for 
the purpose of statistics, the same employer would doubt- 
esS value the same “truck ” at £^^0 or £^o per annum, 
f have belbre me the wages paid to the young women 
vho work for a great multiple shop firm with 200 shops ; 
hey range from 3s. to ns. per week ! 

Passing to the class of commercial travellers and 
knvassers, there is perhaps no calling in which earnings 
rary so greatly While there are a number in the income- 
ax class, there are thousands of men included in the class 
ire are now considering who live on “ commission only,” 
nd thousands more who are paid by generous employers 
'5s, to 25s per week plus a small commission. Adver- 
isement and book canvassers are engaged upon widely 
arying terms, and mahy of them have a very precarious 
ivelihood. 

In “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, I wrote 
Nearly the whole of the farmers of the United Kingdom 
arn less than £160 per annum. Out of a total profit of 
^17,500,000 as much as 1,000,000 is excused on the 
rUpnd that income IS below ;fi6o. This 17,500,000 
t the annual income of an uncertain number of the larger 
irmers, probably as many as 300,000, which gives an 
verage income of about £60 per annum! In 1902-3, 
02 farmers elected to have their actual profits assessed 
nder Schedule D. They were assesed at 10,974, 
hich gives an avearge of only £3/ per annum. These 
02 farmers paid an aggregate rental of jfi 16,259 ! ” 

These remarks did not takp sufficient account of the 
ftdert assessment of farmers’ profits under Schedule B. 



It wbuld^probably b^ve been nearer the mark totlike e 
. half of the rental paid rather than the official one-thii?q 
representing farmers' profits If we did so, the profit! 
300,000 farmers would comeout at say ;f/p6,ooo,booln$t( 
of ^17,500,000, and the average p^ofir would run to 
per annum. Even this correction, howev^f, would leave 
great majority of our farmers under the 1 60 income tax li 
I'hese notes on some of the largest classes of pers< 
which go to make up the order of incomes immediah 
under consideration will serve to show that we are deal! 
with working men and working women whose earnir 
are exceedingly small It should also be remember 
that many of them are subject to losses from terms 
unemployment. Clerks and the poorer travellers ha 
little security of tenure, and at any given time there a 
many out of work Hundreds of applications are common 
received in reply to single advertisements for clerks ar 
travellers. To the petty tradesman bad trade does n 
spell " unemployment,” but it often spells keeping a she 
which does not keep its proprietor for many months. 

Taking everything into consideration, and remem berir 
that no large incomes are introduced to weight the averag 
the upper limit being as low as 160 per annum, I do m 
think we can estimate th^ average income of the 3,100,00 
persons at more than £ys per annum, and I shpuld pi 
the figure lower if I did not assume that a certain amour 
of interest is drawn by some members of the group Thi 
estimate gives £2^^2,000,000 as the annual income c 
those who are not “manual” workers, but whose incom6 
are not assessed to income tax because they are less thai 
^3 per week 

I have thus assigned to these members of the lowe 
middle classes no greater earning power than thej 
possessed in 1903. I think I am well advised in this 
As will be seen later, wages have been almost stationar> 
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of ikte^ and there Is no reason to believe that clerks, 
commission meii, etc., have fared better Even as 1 
^rite' there comet to me a letter from a man whom I 
smployed when editing a newspaper some years ago. 
fie says (August 19 fo), " My present wage is 25s. per 
veek, with no allowance for lodging out when doing 
ountiy" work. It is easily understood that this is not a 
um which*allows of luxuries for the present or provision 
oi the future.” He is now a directory canvasser, one of 
housands in the employ of a large firm of publishers. 

Since these pages went to the printer, a Committee of 
le British Association has issued a Report (1910) on 
le group of incomes just referred to which largely con- 
rmathe conclusions I presented in 1905 The Cefth- 
littee arrive at an average earned income of against 
le £^S which I consider to cover both earned and 
learned incomes They treat of 4,000,000 people where 
treat of 3,100,000, but that is because, while I exclude 
anual labourers as a class, the Committee include many 
anual labourers Thus the Committee include sweeps 
this intermediate class, while I include them with the 
mual workers whose earnings we shall next consider. 

We now come to the largest class of the working popula- 
the manual workers ” commonly so called. 

Including persons of both sexes and all ages, I estimate 
•m the census returns the number of manual workers in 
r population of 44,500,000 at 1 5,500,000 This number 
ludes, in addition to all those engaged in industrial, 
‘icultural, and domestic service, soldiers, sailors, police- 
n, and postmen. 

In 1886 the Board of Trade conducted the only 
fisus of Wages mkde in the United Kingdom prior 
190/. (We have not yet had a report on the later 
isus.) Sir Robert Giffen, who in his then capacity as 
wMant Secretary of the Board of Trade in charge of the 
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Commercial Department, directed the Census, describes 
his General Report issued in ^893 (C. 6/589) the methi 
adopted. Schedules were sent out employers, 
careful consideration of the circumstances of each irtdusti 
specifying the various occupations 0/ eacly trade and askii 
for details as to rates of wages, the numbers employed 
each rate, the hours of labour, and so forth. 

As to industrial employment generally th6 followir 
trades were investigated Cotton, woollen, worsted, line 
jute, hemp, silk, carpet, hosiery and lace manufactur 
smallwares, flock and shoddy manufacture, coal and ire 
mines, metalliferous mines, paraffin oil works, slate mini 
and quarries, granite quarries and works, stone quarrie 
china clay works, police, construction and care of road 
pavements and sewers, gasworks, waterworks, pig-iro 
manufacture, general engineering, iron and brass foundrie 
iron and steel, shipbuilding (iron and wood), tin plat 
manufacture, saw mills, brass and metal wares, cooperag 
works, coach and carnage building, boot and shoe making 
breweries, distilleries, brick and tile making, chemics 
manure manufacture, and railway carriage and wagoi 
building 

The details obtained related to 355,838 men, 80,25 
boys, I 5 1,263 women and 48,772 girls, and were considers 
by Sir Robert Giffen to be “ representative of, perhaps 
three-fourths of the manual' labour classes of the Unite< 
Kingdom.” He also expressed the opinion that th< 
“ broad results shown by the census summary would nol 
be sensibly modified by including the great mass of othei 
employments not comprised in that summary ” 

In the following table the Board of Trade summarised 
the proportion of men, women, boys and girls working at 
various rates of wages, in 1886, in the industries which I 
have mentioned . — 



Uf AQZS IN 1^86. THE ?OARD OF TRADl^ SUM. 
MARY Or^ RATES OF WAGES (NOT ACTUAL 
EARNIN(iiB) DERIVED FROM THE DE- 
TAILED EXAMINATION OF 38 SELECTED 
INDUSTRIAL* OCCUPATIONS 




Men 

Per Cent 

Women 
Per Cent. 

Boys 
Per Cent 

Girls. 
Per Cent 

Half Timers . 

, 

— 

— 

II9 

27.2 

Under los. per 

week 

O.I 

26 0 

49 7 

62.5 

los. to 15s. 


24 

50.0 

32.5 

8.9 

15s. to 20s 

„ 

21 S 

18.S 

58 

14 

20s. to 253. 

v 

336 

54 

O.I 


25s. to 30s 

)} 

24.2 

0 I 

— 

— 

30s. to 35s. 

)} 

1 1 6 

— 

— 

— 

3 5 s. to 40s. 

)l 

42 

— 

— 

— 

Above 40s. 

w 

24 

— 

— 

— 

Total 


rooo 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

Average Rate 

of 

s d 

s d 

d 

s d 

wages 

. 

24 9 

12 I I 

2 

6 5 


It will be seen that the average rate of men^s wages 
ame out at 24s. gd per week or, say, per annum in 
year of constant occupation. The weighted average 
ite for both sexes and all ages comes oat at 17s. 6d. per 
reek or, counting 52 weeks’ work in the year, £4$. los. 
er annum. 

The Board of Trade also investigated the rates of wages 
1 Either occupations, and the following table compares the 
64 of the adult males in general industries with the rates 
F wages paid to adult males in (i) railway service, (2) 
uilding, (3) mercantile marine, (4) Royal Navy, (5) Army, 
)) domestic service, (7) asylums, (8) hospitals (in 1886 
nless another date is given) — 
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AVERA&E ^ATES OF WAGES (NOT ACTUA 
EARNINGS) FOR MEN 1M1886 

/ Per Autttt 

Average of Wage Census (38 Industrial pccupa- ' 
tions) . . .0 j 

Railways (for 1891) . . . f . 

Building Trades (for 1891) 

Seamen Mercantile Marine, including estimatedol 
value of food and berths . j 

Royal Navy, including value of food, etc 
Army (Non-Coms, and men). Including value 1 
of food, etc . . . j 

Domestic Servants (large households). Includ- 1 
ing value of food, etc. . j 

Employees in Lunatic Asylums. Including value ) 
of food, etc. . j 

Employees in Hospitals and Infirmaries. Includ- 1 
ing value of food, etc . . j 


^64 

60 

73 

65 

65 

48 

68 

60 

61 


Unweighted Average . £62 

In his report already referred to, Sir Robert Gififen, 
after detailing the average rates of the above table, says 
(p. xxxiii) “ Thus m nearly all these trades the averag^ 
rates are about the same as the average rate in the Census 
of Wages Summary.” But the table does not include the 
badly paid agricultural labourer, the largest group of all, 
and the figures for seamen, etc , are, it should be observed, 
swollen by estimates of the value of board and lodging. 

Finally, Sir Robert Gififen arrived at the general conclu- 
sion that “ the broad results shown by the census summary 
would not be sensibly modified by including the great mass 
of other employments not comprised in that summary.*' 

In January 1 893 Sir Robert Gififen gave evidence before 
the Labour Commission and submitted the facts I have 



4et4|iied/ He prepared a general estimate of the propor* 
tfon of the natioral income thea taken by the wage-earning 
classes, and his eN^dence on this point (questions 6909 to 
6914) IS summanred in the following table: — 

. • 

blARNINGS OF MANUAL LABOURERS IN 1886 


[Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate for the Labour Commission) 



• 

Number 

Annual Average 
per Wage Earner 

Aggregate Earnings. 

Men 

7,300,000 

£60 

0 

0 

;^4 3 9,000,000 

Women 

2,900,000 

40 

0 

0 

I 18,000,000 

Boys 

1,700,000 

23 

8 

0 

46,000,000 

Girls 

1,260,000 

23 

0 

0 

29,000,000 


13,200,000 

£4^ 

0 

0 

6 3 3,000,000 


There can be no question that this estimate of Sir 
Robert Giffen’s somewhat exaggerated the actual earnings 
if manual labourers as a whole In the first place, it was 

00 much to assume that the 24s. gd per week or £64 
er annum was representative of the whole of adult male 
ibour. Without introducing agricultural labourers (the 
irgest group in the country), general labourers, postmen, 
nd other ill -paid workers, the unweighted average of the 
ible on page 24 is £62 If £60 perannum had been given 
3 the average raU of wages of all the adult male workers 

1 1886 It would probably have been an exaggeration. It 
as not given as a rate of wages, however, but as the actual 
irhings of the men after all allowance made for short time, 
lemployment, sickness, accidents, strikes, lockouts, stress 
weather, etc Sir Robert Giffen appears to have assumed 
at all the adult male workers of the United Kingdom 
sre employed on the average about 50 weeks out of 52, 
id were paid at the average rate of £64 per annum ’ 

In 1866 Leone Levi, in estimating the manual workers* 
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K 'ngs, assumed that four we^kd per amufn were lo^t 
ey Baxter in 1 867 pointed out, in cmicism of Leone 
Levi, that if four weeks’ “play” wep all that need 
be allowed “ England would be a perfect Paradise for 
workingmen”^ Dudley Baxter, in* view tof the circum- 
stances of his day, allowed ten weeks for "play” in making 
his estimate, and there can be no question that he was 
nearer the truth than Levi At the present day the level 
of employment is very much the same as it has been for 
the past forty years, while sickness, accidents, and the 
weather are still with us. We need not wonder, then, if 
Professor A. L. Bowley, who has given the subject of wages 
so much attention, bases his estimates upon the loss of six 
weeks’ work per annum through sickness and holidays, and 
makes an additional allowance for unemployment, while 
also assuming that 10 per cent, of the working population 
only get casual or irregular work, bringing them in about 
half the amount shown in the Wage Census.^ 

If the estimate given to the Labour Commission had 
allowed for six weeks’ " play,” the average earnings of men, 
women, boys and girls would have come out at £40. 5 s. 
per annum instead of ;^48, and the aggregate earnings, 
therefore, at much less than .^633,000,000. Leone Levi’s 
estimate for 1884, allowing for only four weeks’ play in the 
year, was ;^5 2 1 ,000,000 This figure is too large, but itis 
over 1 00,000,000 less than that of Sir Robert Giffen. 

I now take the Wage Census figure of 1886 as a basis 
and correct it for the upward movement of wages since 
that date by the wage index numbers of the Board of 
Trade (Cd. 4954, which slightly corrects the index 
numbers of Cd 1761, used in “Riches and Poverty,’’ 
1905 edition, p 24), which are based on the mean of over 
1 50 rates • — • 

1 “The National Income,” Dudley Baxter 
^ “ Economic Journal,” Sept 1904. Page 458, 
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Yw. 

(Men, Women, rad BrardofTred^ 
Children) per tm^ex Number 
Week 1900= 10a* 

s d 

1886 (Wag^ Census figure) 

ly 6 

82.86 


21 I 

100.00 

1903 

21 3 

0 

0 


* The meaning of this column is that, if the average wage of 1900 be 
represented by 100, the average wage of 1S86 is represented by 83 86 and 
That of 1908 by loi 02 

\We thus arrive at 21s. 3d. as the average weekly wage 
of the manual workers in 1908. There is much reason 
to believe that this estimate errs on the side of liberality. 
It is unfortunate that we have not a compulsory wage 
:ensus, and the method of estimation used here can pretend 
o no more than approximation It neglects the important ' 
act that between 1886 and 1908 the ranks of women 
ind child workers have swollen at the expense of adult 
nale workers The 15,500,000 (estimated) manual 
vorkers of 1908 consisted as to a larger proportion of 
vomen and children than the 13,200,000 (estimated) 
nanual workers of 1886. I regard the ^rs 3d, 
herefore, as the most liberal figure that can be put forward 
[3 the average earnings of the men and women and child 
rorkersof the United Kingdom in 1908 
We have now to decide what allowances should be 
nade (i) for the great army of casual, incompetent, and 
ged or ageing workers who figure in the census returns as 
allowing definite occupations, and (2) for the loss of time 
firough unemployment, sickness, accidents, stress of 
reather, strikes, lockouts, bank ” and other holidays, 
tc., in the case of the remaining workers 
With regard to the first item, I do not think we are 
jstified in estimating the incompetents and casuals at 
fS« than 1,000,000 outof the 1 5,500,000. For thepurposcs 
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of the presatit estimate, I assume that Mse i|000;oo( 
workers earn, on the average> ;^2 5,per h^ per annum, o 
an aggregate of 2 5,000,000, My vxtf is that this is x 
liberal estimate of the earnings of what may be terme? 
the camp-followers of the industrial army.* 

With regard to the remaining 14,500,600, we have tc 
form an estimate of the amount of time lost per annuir 
through voluntary or enforced leisure No certain in 
formation exists, and the widest differences of opinion 
have been expressed on the subject As I have said 
above, Dudley Baxter took ten weeks , Leone Levi took 
four weeks , Mr A. L Bowley takes six weeks plus a 
further allowance for unemployment 

The Board of Trade, in their recent examination of 
fluctuations in employment, made an analysis from the 
records of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, com- 
bined with information supplied by employers, of the time 
lost in the engineering trade. They came to the conclusion 
that, in an average year, perhaps 8 per cent, of working 
time was lost from all causes, and expressed the opinion 
that in a good year the loss might fall to 4 per cent, and 
in a bad year rise to 15 per cent or more (Cd. 2357, 
p. 1 01) This would mean, for the engineering trade 
only, a loss of time varying from only two weeks in the 
year to as much as eight weeks or more. 

In other employments the widest variations exist There 
are the quite regular employments, such as the army, the 
navy, the postal service, the police service, and, for the 
greater part, the railway service. There are violently 
fluctuating employments, such as the building trades 
and the shipbuilding trades. In all alike, sickness takes 
its toll, and unemployment arises from accidents, from 
disputes, from “ drink,” and from seasonal influences atvd 
depression, while, on the other hand, overtime occasionally 
goes to swell the aggregate earnings. 



fnnkc^ ^thfi assumption that the average working 
ircaf of the >4*500,000 remaining wage-earners con- 
jist!^ of 44 weeks. Applying the average wage already 
irrived at (21s.' 3d. per week), we get an average 
^nhual earning of, , say, £^^6, 15$., which gives us 
^67 8,000,000 a§ the probable aggregate earnings of the 
14,500,000 workers ^ Adding the 2 5,000,000 assumed 

0 be earned by the remaining 1,000,000, we arrive at 
£703^000*000 as the total earnings of the manual labourers 
n 1908 

It is probable that this calculation does not take sufficient 
iccount either of the changes of occupations since 1886, 
)ty as has been already pointed out, of the changes in the 
espective proportions of men, women and children 
mployed. The average wage of the 1886 Census, taken 
s the basis of the calculation, was, it is necessary to insist, 
xaggerated by the omission of the most ill-paid work- 
ncn, while the returns upon which it was based, framed 
s they were by employers, are only too likely in a 
Toportion of cases to have put the wages paid in the 
lost favourable light The employers again, who filled 

1 the forms, were only some 75 per cent of the firms 
pplied to by the Board of Trade, and it is a fair inference 
bat those who neglected to reply had no excessive pride 
1 the records of their wage-sheets. I submit, therefore, 
lat as the 1886 average wage figure is a liberal estimate,^ 
le figure which 'I have deduced from it does not, in all 
robability, err on the side of under-estimation. 

* '^ake, for example, the boot and shoe trade The Wage Census for i886 
)d. 6889, p xiii ) gives the average earnings m boot and shoe factories (both 
xes and all ages) as per annum In 1908, more than twenty years after, 
e Board of Trade “ I^abour Gazette shows, from employers' returns, that 
1 a July week) 60,337 boot workenl took only ;^s8, 147 in wages, which is 
lOut 19$. per week or ;^49, 8s. in a year of 5a such weeks With regard to 
Is trade, it is clear that either the 1886 estimate was too liberal, or that 
mings have been practically stationary m the twenty years 
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Profipssof BoWley estirtiates the total p|id in aragea i 
«90E as jf705,^>oo,ooo»^ and the Board if Trade in 
Fiscal Blue Book of 1903 (Cd. 1761) ^ 

“ From investigations based on the 'Board of Trad 
Census of Wages (1886) combined Vith thp recorde 
changes of wages since that date and t^^ distribution c 
the \vorking population among various industries as show 
in the census returns, the total wages bill of the Unite 
Kingdom has been estimated at between ;^70o,ot)0,oooan( 
;f 750, 000, 000, according to the state of employment.” 

The estimate which I have given, therefore, differs bu 
little from those of Professor Bowley and the Board 0 
Trade.^ I prefer to use the smaller figures on ^evera 
grounds. 1 In the first place, the allowance for “ play 
is a conservative one. In the second place, I have th< 
gravest doubts as to the propriety of including in th< 
estimates of the wages of domestic servants, sailors, anc 
others, an allowance for the value of “ lodging,” as is don< 
in the figures used To include so many shillings a weel 
for the accommodation afforded by a seaman’s bunk or b 
general servant s fraction of an attic is to flatter “ earnings ' 
out of all resemblance to the truth. The free cottages and 
other allowances to agricultural labourers are often of a 
scarcely marketable character We may be justified in 
valuing an unhealthy hovel at is. 6d. per week, in view 
of the fact that the labourer, if he had it not, would 
need to pay rent elsewhere, but in too many cases the 
“cottage” is fit not for inhabitation but for demolition. 
In the third place, no allowance is made for the excessive 
rents paid by workmen in London and other large towns. 
These rents are really part of the working expanses of the 

’ “ Economic Journal, ” September 1904 

’ If, however, the reader prefers to rely upon the larger estimates he will 
find that the general conclusions of this and the following chapter remain 
practically unaltered 



j|¥£kge earners, l^^nd there is as good ground for makitig 
deductions on Account of them as there is for deducting' 
wear and tear of machinery in the case of income-tax 
indomes. 

We can now arrive at an approximate estimate of the 
National Income, as a whole in 1908-9 (say 1908). 

THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1908 . 

( 1 ) Persons with incomes which exceed 

jCi6o per annum ;^909,ooo,ooo 

[2) Persons with incomes below .(Ti 6oper 

annum — 

(a) Persons earning small salaries, 

petty tradesmen, etc 232,000,000 

(^) The wage-earning classes 703,000,000 

£1,844,000^000 


It will be seen that income tax exemption limit of £ 1 60 
>er annum splits the national income into two almost equal 
>arts. Of a total income amounting to >^1,844, 000, 000 
n 1908, those with over £160 per annum took 
^909,000,000, while those with less than £160 per 
mnum took iJ^9 3 5,000,000. 



CHAPTER III 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONA,l' INCOME 

T aking the population of the United Kingdonr 
1908, at 44,500,000, and the total •income a 
^1,844,000,000, we get an average income per head o 
about ;^4o 

Thus, if the income of the nation were equally distributee 
amongst its inhabitants, a family of five persons woulc 
, enjoy an income of about £200 per annum 

But how is the 1,840, 000, 000 actually divided araongsl 
our people ? Contrasts between great riches and extreme 
poverty dre every day presented to our eyes. Can we do 
anything to reduce to a definite shape our vague con- 
ceptions of riches and poverty? 

Investigation of the material at our disposal has con- 
vinced me that it is hopeless to do'" very much in the way 
of detailed classification of incomes. Our census methods 
are ridiculously inadequate, and our inquisition into indi- 
vidual incomes is but partial It is possible, however, 
to depict the subject of distribution in broad outlines with 
considerable accuracy. 

As we have already noticed, the ;^i6o line at which 
assessment to income tax begins, divides the national 
income into two almost equal parts Those persons who 
have more than ;^i6o per annum enjoy an aggregate 
income of ;^909,ooo,ooo. Those persons who have less 
than £160 per annum enjoy an aggregate income of 
^93SiOOO,ooo. 

Let us endeavour to discover how many persons have 
an income of £160 and upwards. 
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A certain arhount of confused light is thrown on the 
subject by the returns of the Inland Revenue Department 
Under Schedules D and E, which relate to profits from 
“ Businesses, Concerns, Professions, Employment, etc.,”, to 
use the official ’language,^ the commissioners give us a 
record of the number of individual assessments which are 
made. A summary of these is as follows — 

INCOME * TAX SCHEDULES D AND E. 
PROFITS FROM BUSINESSES, CONCERNS, 
EMPLOYMENTS, ETC. 

Number of Gross Income 
Assessments Assessed 

(tr) Persons not employees . 416,661 1 09,900,000 

{^) Firms (number of partners 

not known) . . 53,663 80,500,000 

[c) Public Companies (number ' 

of shareholders unknown) 37,937 291,000,000 

'^) Local Authorities . 11,985 24,000,000 

e) Bankers, Coupon dealers, 
etc , deducting tax on 

behalf of the Revenue not available 33,100,000 

/) Employees (Schedule D) . 114,074 27,100,000 

^) Employees (Schedule E) 471,564 109,600,000 

1,105,884 ;^675, 200,000 

We have thus a record of 1,100,000 assessments, but 
lese assessments do not always correspond to individual 
ix-payers. 

Item a, “ Persons not employees,” gives us the fact that 
16,661 individuals are taxed in respect of trading or 
rofessional profits Item b reveals the existence of 53,663 
rms with an unknown number of partners. Item c 

^ For a fuller explanation of these Schedules reference should be made to 
lapter 21 
3 
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covers a great many lai^e and small shardholders. Iter 
d covers a large number of investors who have lent mone; 
to local bodies. Item e similarly covers many person 
of property deriving interest from various securities whicl 
are taxed “at the source.” In iterhs /and g each assess 
ment refers to an individual. 

Further, these 1,100,000 assessments are made unde 
Schedules D and E only, which cover but /6y 5, 000, 00c 
out of a total gross assessment to income tax o 
/ 1 ,0 1 0,000,000 in 1908-9. There remain to considei 
Schedules A, B, and C. 

A moment’s reflection will show that from these three 
schedules, which deal respectively with realty, farmers 
profits, and government securities, we can expect little 
assistance The assessments under Schedule A are 
made upon tenants, who in the majority of cases are not 
the actual and ultimate tax-payers The number of 
assessments is enormous , we do not know it, but it 
would not help us if we did, for it has no relation what- 
ever to the number of property owners. Under Schedule 
B, as IS explained elsewhere,^ there are few income tax 
payers. Under Schedule C certain interest from home 
and foreign government securities is taxed, but not by 
assessment on the actual tax-payers. 

To sum up, the number of assessments to income tax is 
not known, and, if it were known, it would be very much 
greater than the number of individual tax-payers. Two- 
thirds of the income tax is collected, not directly from 
the persons who owe the tax, but indirectly or “ at the 
source” It is possible for an individual tax-payer to 
appear more than once in each schedule With delight- 
ful humour the Inland Revenue Commissioners give a 
hypothetical case of a composite income of /5000 per 
annum, made up as follows — ■ , 


See Chapter 21 
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HYPOTHETICAL COMPOSITE INCOME 


Sch^o.e. 


Amount, 

A 

Profits from the Ownership of Lands, Houses, etc. 

;£'5oo 

B 

» 

from the Occupation of Lands 

200 

C 

M 

from Government Securities 

200 

D 

»» 

as an Author ..... 

100 

D 


as a Solicitor (partner in a firm the 
total profits of which are £$000) . 

2,500 

D 

M 

from Investments in a Public Company 
(total profits of the Company, 
5,000) . 

500 

D 


Investment in Municipal Stock 

100 

D 


from Investments in Foreign Bonds 
' (payable by coupons cashed in the 
United Kingdom) 

100 

D 


Salary as a Land-Agent . 

0 

0 

vrv 

E 

» 

Salary as a Borough Auditor 

300 



b 

0 

0 


This hypothetical gentleman, who is at once a landlord, 
i farmer, a fundholder, a man of letters, a lawyer, a share- 
lolder, an investor in foreign bonds, a land-agent, and a 
)orough auditor, does great credit to the sense of humour 
)f the Inland Revenue authorities, and may be called an 
“Xtreme case. There are, however, tens of thousands of 
ortunate or unfortunate persons who are at once business 
nen, investors, and landlords or houselords, and it is clear 
hat if we are to arrive at the actual number of individuals 
/ho earn or receive incomes of 6o per annum or up- 
wards we must proceed by other methods 
Before leaving the table on page 33, however, the 
sader should take note of the low range of incomes it 
iveals, so far as individuals can be detected in the list : 
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Per Annual 

(a) The 416,661 persons not employees have an 

average income of . . . . £260 

(/) The 1 1 4,074 employees taxed under 

Schedule D have an average income of . 230 

(^) The 471,564 employees taxed* under 

Schedule E have an average income of . 230 

Many of these individuals have other sources of income 
beside their earnings, but the low mean income of each 
class remains remarkable when that fact is taken mtp 
account. Classes f and g cannot possibly deceive the 
Income Tax Commissioners as to their incomes, for the 
law compels employers to tell the authorities exactly what 
their employees earn With an average as low as ;^2 30 
it is clear that the majority of salaries lie between the 
exemption limit of ;^i6o and £200 a year The under 
payment of the middle class stands revealed 

If the reader takes note of these facts he will be less 
surprised by the results of the analysis to which we will 
now proceed 

We now tuin to what information is available upon the 
subject of individual incomes. So far as the poorer classes 
of income tax payers are concerned, some clear light is 
afforded by the Income Tax Commissioners in a table 
showing the number of persons claiming abatements. 
This table, which is of great importance, is given on 
page 37. 

These abatements are claimed by certain individuals who 
satisfy the Commissioners that their entire incomes, from 
every source, he between £ 1 60 and £^00 per annum. Thus 
we get definite information that, in 1908-9, 779,552 indi- 
viduals declared their incomes to be within these limits. 

The record of the number of abatements is worth par- 
ticular attention In 1893-4 Ihe limit of exemption was 
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;fi50. In the following year the exemption limit wai 
raised £io to 1 6o, and for the first time an abat^mertl 
was allowed upon incomes up to j£^5oo. In 1898-g 
abatements were introduced on incomes up to £^00. 

It will be seen that since 1897-8 there'iias been a rapid 
increase in the number of abated incomes. This has been 
caused not by the sudden growth of incomes of this class, 
but by (i) the abatements being better understood, and 
(2) heavier taxation making it better worth while for indi- 
viduals to claim the abatements. With the income tax 
at IS and is. 3d. it became worth while to fill up 
the form We have, then, to thank the late war, and 
the increased taxation which followed it, for putting at 
our disposal a fairly complete record of the number of 
individual incomes between £160 and £yoo. Probably 
the record is still incomplete, and we must make an 
allowance for the fact. It is probable also that a certain 
number of persons of small income who ought to pay tax 
escape assessment. Both counts, however, are certainly 
well covered by adding a small percentage to the number 
of individual incomes revealed by the claimed abatements. 
In "Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, with the actual 
claims made standing at about 700,000, I suggested that 

50.000 would be a fair estimate of the number not claim- 
ing abatements or who escaped taxation. But in five 
years some 80,000 new claims have been made. Over 

27.000 of these were made in 1907-8 , this was probably 
due to the clause in the Finance Act of 1907 compelling 
all employers, and not companies alone, to divulge their 
employees' incomes, thus bringing to light non-assessed 
incomes and causing claims for abatements by their 
owners My estimate of 50,000 I should, in view of 
this further information, raise to 90,000 or 100,000, and 
at the present time I am inclined to think that some 

40.000 incomes between £160 and £700 must still be 



regarded as either escaping tax or as being not reviewed 
in the abatements table. We thus arrive at, in round 
figures, 820,000 as a near approximation to the number 
of individuals who possess between ;^i6o and £‘/oo per 
annum. 

The aggregate income of the 779,000 persons granted 
abatements in 1908-9 is not given in the report We can, 
however, estimate it closely, and this is done in the 
following table, figures being added for the 40,000 persons 
whom we have assumed either to neglect to claim abate- 
ments or to escape taxation altogether — 

INDIVIDUAL INCOMES BETWEEN £160 AND 
.^700 (1908) 

Estimated 

Aggregates 

648.000 Incomes between 1 60 and £^00 

Average assumed to be £-^00 1 94,400,000 

67.000 Incomes between ;^400 and /500. 

Average assumed to be ;C450 30,150,000 

41.000 Incomes between ;C5 00 and i^6oo. 

Average assumed to be ;C550 . 22,550,000 

24.000 Incomes between £600 and £700 

Average assumed to be .^650 1 5,600,000 

40.000 (balance of estimated total of 
820,000) Incomes of persons who 
either neglect to claim abatements or 
altogether escape taxation Average 

assumed to be ;^3 00 . . . 12,000,000 

820,000 Incomes aggregate ^ . ;C2 74,700,000 

To proceed, we see that some 820,000 persons enjoy an 
estimated aggregate income of ;62 74,700,000 per annum. 
But the total income of the income tax paying classes 
we have already seen to be £gogyOOO,ooo. There remains 
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tliferefore* to form an estimate of the numoer ot persons 
iWho enjoy the balance of gf 63 4,000, boo 

CJur best clue to these persons, who individually possess , 
incomes exceeding £yoo a year, is to be found in the 
number of rich men’s houses in the United Kingdom, 

In Great Britain an Inhabited House Duty is levied 
upon the occupiers of all houses and residential business 
premises of an annual value exceeding £20. The duty 
being graduated, we obtain records of the houses of Great 
Britain classified according to their rentals. The duty is 
not levied in Ireland 

The Inland Revenue report gives us the following 
interesting record. 


GREAT BRITAIN ONLY PRIVATE DWELL- 
ING-HOUSES OF £20 AND UPWARDS: 
1908-9 


Class 0/ House 


Number of 
Houses 

Class of House. 

Number of 
Houses 

£20 and under £2$ 

384,583 

' £20 

and over 

1,473,214 

25 

fJ 

30 

256,906 

25 


1,088,631 

30 

n 

41 

414,663 

30 

,, 

831,725 

41 

ff 

50 

104,949 

41 

,, 

417,062 

50 

M 

61 

125,051 

50 

,, 

312,113 

61 

)) 

80 

61,498 

61 

,, 

187,062 

80 

?? 

100 

38,898 

80 

», 

125,564 

100 

M 

150 

44,953 

100 

,, 

86,666 

150 

51 

200 

16,563 

150 

,, 

41,713 

200 


300 

•3,649 

200 

,, 

25,150 

300 

>1 

400 

5,207 

300 

,, 

1 1,501 

400 

1? 

500 

2,416 

400 

,1 

6,294 

500 

JJ 

600 

i,ii'7 

500 

M 

3,878 

600 

55 

700 

723 

600 

,» 

2,691 

700 

55 

800 

472 

7OQ 


1,968 

800 

55 

900 

323 

800 

,, 

1,496 

900 

55 

1000 

176 

900 

,, 

1,173 

1000 and over 


997 

1000 

,1 

997 
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The figures refer t6 Great Britain only, btit the number 
of income tax payers in Ireland is small, the payment 
of^ income tax m that country, in 1908, being but 
996, 000 out of 3 1,860,000 paid by the United Kingdom 
as a whole. • • 

If there were a constant ratio between incomes and 
rentals, and if every private house contained but one 
family, the record of houses would be a sufficient clue to 
the number of income tax payers , but there is no such 
correspondence, and a considerable proportion of the 
houses are let in tenements 

In London persons with an income over ;Ci6o a year 
rarely pay a rental less than ^^^30. In the provinces a 
rental as low as £2^ may sometimes represent an 
income tax payer Many £25, £30, and even £40, and 
more houses in London and elsewhere are tenement^ 
dwellings Some notorious London slums consist of 
houses of about ;^3o annual value In West London 
6s. a week, £15, 12s a year, commands two poor 
rooms. 

Some residential shops, etc,, not included m the above 
list, house income tax payers, but usually the well-to-do 
shopkeeper lives away from his shop, the upper part of 
which is let to poorer persons. 

These considerations make it impossible to deduce the 
aggregate of income tax payers from the house record, 
but it is a suggestive fact that in Great Britain there 
vere in 1908 only 1,088,631 private houses of £23 and 
)ver. It is clear that the number of persons with incomes 
jxceeding ;^i6o a year cannot much exceed that figure, 
wen when allowance is made for the Irish houses not 
ncluded in the record 

As we have ascertained from the income tax abate- 
(lent claims the approximate number of income tax 
layers between £160 and £/oo a year, we are enabled 
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to neglect the diflScult relation of small rentals to incoi 
and to concentrate our attention upon a simpler 
more satisfactory problem, the number of houses likelj 
be in the occupation of persons with upwards of 
year. • 

It is submitted that persons in the Metropolis poss 
ing an income of over £too per annum are unlikel) 
occupy private dwelling-houses of an annual value be 
;^6o. Indeed, London householders with incomes be 
£^00 sometimes pay higher rentals than £()0 Agai 
this fact we must, however, place the existence of mi 
blocks of flats of high rentals which pay Inhabited Ho 
Duty, not per flat, but per block I think we may balai 
the one consideration against the other, and assume t 
the private dwelling-houses in London exceeding i 
in annual value roughly correspond to the number 
persons with £too per annum and upwards 

In the provinces and Scotland rentals are lower, a 
I think we may safely draw the line at £^0^ in view 
the fact that we are excluding, as in London, all re 
dential shops, public houses, etc 

The number of houses in Great Britain of the clas' 
referred to is as follows — 



PRIVATE DWELLING-HOUSES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN LIKELY TO BE IN THE OCCUPA- 
TION OF PERSONS WITH £700 PER ANNUM 
AND UPWARDS (1908-9) 


Annual Value * 

Metropolis 

Rest of England. 

Scotland. 

£so to £61 

... 

76,141 

10,739 

61 


80 

18,502 

37,075 

5,921 

80 

» 

100 

10,033 

24,875 

3,988 

100 

» 

150 

12,593 

28,41 I 

3,949 

150 


200 

5. 1 10 

10,075 

1,378 

200 

M 

300 

5,541 

7,427 

681 

300 

)) 

400 

2,645 

2,437 

125 

400 

« 

500 

1,408 

960 

48 

500 


600 

748 

424 

IS 

600 


700 

504 

210 

9 

700 

„ 1000 

. 746 

212 

13 

;fiooo and 

over 

826 

145 

26 




58,656 

188,392 

26,892 


If the reader has not before examined the subject he 
will probably be exceedingly surprised to find that there 
are so few rich men’s houses, and therefore so few rich 
men, in Great Britain In England and Wales there are 
247,048 houses and in Scotland only 26,892 houses likely 
to contain persons with incomesexceeding £700 per annum. 
There are nine times as many such houses in England as 
in Scotland This corresponds closely to the income tax 
assessments. The yield of the income tax in Scotland is 
but one-ninth or one-tenth of the yield in England. 

We have to add an estimate for Ireland The yield of 
the income tax in Ireland is very small, about one-third 
of the yield of Scotland If, then, we add 9000 houses for 
Ireland, we shall probably be near the truth. 
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We thus get th6 following figures for the whole of tht 
United Kingdom, making our figures round : 

PRIVATE DWELLING-HOUSES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROBABLY CORRESPONDING 
TO INCOME TAX PAYERS WITH jCyoo AND 
UPWARDS PER ANNUM (1908-9) 



Number 

London . 

58,700 

Rest of England and Wales 

188,400 

Scotland .... 

27,000 

Ireland ..... 

9,000 

Total 

283,100 


We can now arrive at an estimate of the total number 
of income tax payers. It is as follows 


INCOME TAX PAYERS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM (1908-9) 


Incomes 

Between ;^i6o and jCyoo . 
Exceeding £yoo 


Number 

820.000 

280.000 


Total 


1 , 100,000 


I think that this estimate of 1,100,000 may be 
accepted with confidence as a near approximation to 
the actual number of individual incomes which exceeded 
£ 1 60 per annum in 1 908-9. 

’ Taking 1,100,000 as a trustworthy figure, we are in a 
position to show how the population of the United 
Kingdom is divided by the line of income tax exemption. 
If we assume that each of the 1,100^000 persons is the 



THg EQUATOR bF BRITISH INCOME^ 


£909,000,000 peF annum 
taken by 

5,500,000 people 

having Incomes of £160 and upwards 
per annum 


£935,000,000 per annum 
taken by 

39,000,000 people 

having Incomes below £160 
pep annum 


tn 1908 the Income Tax Exemption limit of £160 per annum divided the 
%tional Income into two almost equal parts. 





head of a family of five persons, we get, by obvious 
calculation, the following result : 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 
AS BETW^EEN THOSE WITH MORE AND 
THOSE WITH LESS THAN £160 PER 
ANNUM (1908-9)^ 

Number Income 

Persons with incomes of 
over ;fi6o and their 

families (1,100,000 X 5) 5,500,000 ;£’ 909 , 000,000 

Persons with incomes of less 
than £ 1 60 and their 
families (total population 

less 5,500,000) . 39,000,000 935,000,000 

44,500,000 1, 8 44, 000, 000 

These striking facts are expressed in diagrammatic form 
)n page 45 Broadly speaking, it is shown that one-half 
f the entire income of the United Kingdom is enjoyed by 
xbout 1 2 per cent, of its population 
But a still more extraordinary conclusion emerges from 
he facts we have examined. Of the 1,100,000 income 
ax payers, 820,000 are persons with incomes over £i()C\ 
ind not exceeding £^00 The aggregate income of these 
! 2 0,000 persons we estimated at ;t2 7 5,000,000 (page 39), 
nd the estimate is a liberal one. By subtraction from 
he total income of the income tax classes (;f 909,000,000) 

It see that the 280,000 rich persons with over £^00 per 
nnum possess an aggregate income of 6 34,000,000 per 
nnum. The facts are clearly shown in the following 
ible and in the diagram which forms the frontispiece of 
his volume . 
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RICHES, C 0 Mf 6 rT, AND POVERTY, 1908 

Distribution of the National Income as between ( 
those with £^oo per annum and upwards ; (2) the 
with ;^i6o to £yoo per annum , aftd (3) those wi 
not more than ^i6o per annum. ' 


Number. Income. 


Riches 

Persons with Incomes of 
jCyoo per annum and 
upwards and their 
families, 2 80,000 x 5 

Comfort 

Persons with Incomes 
between £ 1 60 and 
£^00 per annum and 
theirfamilies, 820,000 
X5 

Poverty 

Persons with Incomes of 
less than ;^i6o per 
annum and their 
families . 


1.400.000 ;^634, 000,0c 

4.100.000 275,000,00 

39.100.000 935,000,00c 

44.500.000 1, 8 44, OOP, 00c 


Thus, to the conclusion that one-half of the entire income 
of the nation is enjoyed by but about 1 2 per cent, of its 
population, we must add another even more remarkable, 
VIZ. that more than one-thtrd of the entire income of the 
United Kingdom is enjoyed by less than one-thirtieth of its 
people 

The broad outlines thus drawn I shall not attempt to 
amplify, for, as will be gathered from the nature of the 
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material, such ampllficadon would be of little 
value. Nor would any useful purpose be served by any 
arbitrary division of our population into "upper,** 
“ middle/* and " working ’* classes. The three divisions 
of population at which we have arrived, although arbi- 
trary, have naturally arisen in the course of our inquiry, 
and with some propriety we may term them respectively 
the Rich Classes, the Comfortable Classes and the Poor 
Classes. 

The great fact emerges that the enormous annual income 
of the United Kingdom is so badly distributed amongst 
us that, out of a population of 44,500,000, 39,000,000 
are " poor ” in the sense that their incomes do not exceed 
;^l6o a year. It is no longer incredible that in a 
population of 44,500,000 people, enjoying an aggregate 
income of 1,844,000,000, there exist "30 per cent, living 
in the grip of perpetual poverty ’* When we realize that 
39,000,000 out of our 44,500,000 are poor, measured 
by a very modest standard of income, the statistics of 
Booth and Rowntree cease to surprise us In analysis, 
the United Kingdom is seen to contain a great multitude 
of poor people, veneered with a thin layer of the com- 
fortable and the rich. 

It will be of interest to compare the above statistics 
with thbse which appeared in " Riches and Poverty,” 
edition 1905. The statement then presented was based 
(j)n the Inland Revenue figures of 1903-4, and the frontis- 
piece bore the heading "British Incomes in 1904” For 
the purposes of comparison, the 1905 edition figures may 
be attributed to 1903, since the fiscaj year 1903-4 is as 
to nine months in 1903. Similarly, the figures arrived 
it in the above pages may be dated 1908, an interval of 
ive years separating the two investigations. 

Th^ following is the comparison arrived at, after 
idjustment of the earlier figures by raising the estimated 

4 
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number of income tax payers In 1903 from l,ooo^ood. t 
1,050,060, for the reasons given on page 38. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH INCOMES 

* • 


Range of Income 

1903 ♦ 

Figures of “Riches 
and Poverty,’* 190? 
edition, adjusted ^ 
by raising esti- 
mate of Income 
Tax payers from 
1,000,000 to 

1,050,000 

1908 


Number of 
Persons 

Income 

Number of 
Persons 

Income 

Persons with over ^700 
a year and their families 

1,250,000 

Million^ 

570 

1,400,000 

Million;^ 

634 

Persons with over ;^r6o, 
but not over jQtoo, and 
their families 

4,000,000 

260 

4,100,000 

27s 

Persons with not more 
than £160 and their 
families 

37,250,000 

880 

39,000,000 

935 

Totals . 

J2, 500,000 

1710 i 

500)000 

1844 


The result is to show that, in the five years, the wealthy 
classes have increased their share of the national dividend, 
both actually and relatively. We shall later find this 
conclusion confirmed by a comparison of the respective 
growths of taxed incomes and wage rates. 

The stationariness of wages is a fact which closely 
demands the attention of the nation. 

* The change m the proportions through the adjustment is insignificant and 
negligible, as will be seen by reference to the original estimate. v 




CHAPTER IV 


THE ESTATES OF RICH AND POOR 

O UR review of the extraordinary facts relating to what 
has been called with grim humour the “NationaF’ 
ncome, prepares us for an examination of the estates of 
ich and poor 

Legal distribution of the property of deceased persons 
an only be made upon payment of certain taxes, com- 
nonly called death duties, and leg^Iy known as the 
Lstate, Legacy and Succession duties. \ The nature and 
xtent of these duties I shall discuss i\i a later chapter. 
it this point I am only concerned with the facts which 
re brought to light in the collection of the chief death 
uty, the Estate duty, as since varied, of the great 1894 
ludget ^ of the late Sir William Harcourt. 

. The principle of graduation was very properly applied 
) this duty, and accordingly we obtain, through the 
iports of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, an exceed- 
gly valuable record, not only of the total value of the 
•operty which is left ” — it is a suggestive term — by the 
jceased, but of the classification of that property in large 
id small estates^ 

The Estate Duty is payable upon all estates which 
ceed ;^ioo net (net, that is, after the discharge of all 
bta due by the deceased) and the Inland Revenue 
thorities undoubtedly pass under review the greater part 
the^ property which is thus legally taxable. There must 
a certain leakage, of course, for such heritages as house- 
Financ^ Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict c 30) 

It was in the first edition of this work that attention was first drawn to 
^ new source of information. 
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i3 


PROPERTY LEFT AT DEATH IN THE UNITED 
BROUGHT TO THE NOTICE OF THE IN 
1904-5 TO 1908-9 


Class of Estate. 

1 904-5. 

190 

A Estates not Dutiable 

Number 

Value 
Mill £ 

■ 

Bankrupt Estates 

1,628 

— 


Estates not exceeding ;^ioo net 

15.931 

09 

Total A 

17.559 

09 

17,014 

B Estates Liable to Duty 

Small Estates — 




(i) Not exceeding gross 


35 

18,262 

(2) Between £^00 and ^^500 gross 

8,846 

36 

8,907 

Net Capital Values — 




Exceeding 1 00 but not over ;^5oo 

S.853 

2.5 

5>728 

„ 500 „ 1,000 

10,098 

84 

9,894 

„ 1,000 „ 10,000 

16,704 

60.4 

16,130 

„ 10,000 „ 25,000 

2,295 

41 8 

2,254 

„ 25,000 „ 50,000 

883 

346 

931 

„ 50,000 „ 7 S»ooo 

288 

18.9 

277 

75 i <500 „ 100,000 

161 

150 

139 

„ 100,000 „ 150,000 

128 

14 0 

133 

„ 150,000 „ 250,000 

89 

21 6 

91 

„ 250,000 „ 500,000 

44 

17.6 

70 

,, 500,000 „ 1,000,000 

23 

17 2 

21 

„ 1,000,000 „ 2,000,000 



8 

„ 2,000,000 „ 3,000,000 

„ 3,000,000 . 

■ 

59 

Total B 

63,918 

265.1 

62,845 

Total Estates 

8 i >477 

266.0 

79.859 










doM. numbers and values of estates 

REVENUE COMMISSIONERS IN THE FIVE YEARS 


1996-7 

« • — 

1907-8. 

1908-9 

Average of 
1904-5 to 
1908-9 

1 

Value 


1 Value 


Value 


Value. 

Number 

Mill 1 

Number 


Number 

Mill £ 

Number 

Mill £ 


— 

1,663 

|H| 

1,802 

— 

1,670 

— 

16,039 

0.9 

16.475 


15.87s 

09 

>5.956 

09 

17.743 

m 


B 

>7.677 

09 


m 

^8,995 

3-7 

197340 

37 

19,481 

37 

18,917 


973^1 

37 

9.736 

39 

9,640 

38 

9,288 

37 

57990 

2 6 

6.374 

30 

6,422 

29 

6,074 

27 

to, 516 

86 

10,782 

9 1 

10,729 

9 I 

10,404 

8.6 

[7,098 

61 6 

17.356 

654 

17,266 

645 

16,910 

62 I 

^,473 

425 

2,341 

403 

2,328 

404 

2.338 

41 0 


34 9 

908 

355 

918 

34 4 

910 

35 I 

314 

19 6 

278 

198 

297 

195 

291 

194 

?27 

JI3 

144 

14 0 

155 

139 

145 

13 2 

159 

19.2 

109 

16 4 

136 

168 

133 

16 9 

104 

22 4 

90 

18 7 

78 

17*3 

90 

197 

S8 

21 3 

51 

20 1 

50 

20 1 

54 

20 6 

18 

129 

17 

16 6 

15 

83 

19 

136 



( 4 

46 

6 

92 

1 


10 - 

34-1 


2.6 

I 

2 2 

> 7 

18. 1 



1 2 

86 

2 

50 

1 


5,082 

*985 

67.533 

282 3 

67,524 1 270.9 1 

65,580 

2783 

J.825 

2994 ; 

85.671 

283 2 ^ 

55,201 ! 

1 

271 8 

83,206 

1 

2792 
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hofd furtiiture, cash in money of hotes, bearer bonds 
so forth, are sometimes divided u’p amongst the rela 
of a departed property owner without account ,tc 
State, and it is difficult properly to assess unc^i 
securities, goodwills, trade stocScs, furftiture, etc* h 
/over, large sums pass zn/er vivos. "How much pro| 
thus escapes official observation we do not know, but 
probably a considerable amount. 

Before setting out particulars of the numbers and vj 
of the estates revealed through the operation of the E 
Duty, it will be well to remind the reader of the nui 
of deaths per annum in the United Kingdom. Ir 
years 1899 to 1903, the figures were as follows — 


DEATHS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Year 


Deaths 

1904 


. 707,000 

I 90s 


670,000 

1906 


681,000 

1907 

. 

, 679,000 

1908 


677,000 


Average Deaths per annum 1904-1908 - 683,0 

We see that the mean number of deaths in the five y 
1904-8 was just over 680,000 per annum. 

We now inquire, as to these 680,000 persons who 
in the United Kingdom in a year, how many le 
property of sufficient value to be brought under the no 
of the tax-gatherers, and what is the value of the prop< 
left by them. 

" These questions are answered in considerable detail 
the table on pages 52 and 53, which shows, for eaci 
the last five financial years of which we have record, 
numbers and values of the estates reviewed 



U will be seen that, ts^king the average of these five 
^ekrs, we get the following summary facts : — 

Deaths per annum 683,000 

Sworrt Estates per annum, number . . . 83,206 

Estates of less ^alue than 100 net each per annum 17,626 
Estates jfxceed inf ;fioo net each per annum '^5,58o 
Net Value of Dutiable Estates per annum 278,300,000 

The question now arises, what is the average value of 
the tiny estates which are not the subject of affidavits ? 
What is the amount of property per head left by the poor 
people who form the great majority of the inhabitants of 
our rich country ? There are the few humble sticks of ' 
furniture, and the small sums invested in savings banks, 
friendly societies, trade unions, building societies, etc, 
What are these worth? 

The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr Stuart 
Sim, in his latest Report (No. 105 of 1909), p 44, gives 
us the Summary of Registered Provident Societies and 
thrift Insftitutions, which appears on page 56 
- The' total funds, ;^4 3 9,000,000, represent the savings 
of some millions of people, but the total number of 
‘^members,” nearly 34,000,000, must not be taken to 
stand for so many individuals. There is, of course, much 
duplication in the membership, one individual being some- 
times member of two, three, four, or more societies ^or 
clubs. A carpenter, earning 30s a week, may be a 
member of his trade union, member of two friendly 
societies, have a few pounds in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and be a depositor in a building society, thus 
figuring as “five members” in the list. 

The list is not complete, for it does not cover the 
industrial insurance companies, which waste in costly 
fhanagement so large a part of the sums paid them, and 
unregistered fiiendly societies and slate clubs. 
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iirsTiTutioNs • summa^Yj of i(e<:}istere0 

! Vlt)Eirr SOCIETIES AND CERTIFIED AND POST DFjrtC 
SAVII^GS BANKS AT DEC 31ST, 1907. 


Nature of Institution. 

No of 
Returns 

No of 
Members 

Funds. 

Building Societies 

Incorporated Societies 
Unincorporated Societies 

1,852 

58 

565.047 

58,000 

^ \ 
57 , 300 , 11 * 

15,989.111 


1,910 

623,047 

73,289^42? 

Friendly Societies, etc 

Ordinary Friendly Societies , 
Societies having Branches 

Collecting Friendly Societies 
Benevolent Societies 

Working Men’s Clubs 

Specially Authorised Societies 
Specially Authorised Loan Societies 
Medical Societies 

Cattle Insurance Societies 

Shop Clubs . 

6.563 

20,640 

55 

73 

1,036 

162 

618 

96 

7 

3,416,869 

2,710,437 

9 . 010,574 

29,716 

272,847 

70,980 

141,850 

313.755 

4,029 

12,207 

19.346,563 

25 . 6 iq ,365 

9.946,443 

337.393 

381,463 

532,717 

807^784 

65,513 

8,57c 

». 34 S 


29,310 

15,983,264 

S7, 128, i6i 

Co-operative Societies 

Industries and Trades 

Businesses 

Land Societies 

2,267 

399 

146 

2,461,028. 
108,550 
18.631 

53,788,917 
^4,680 
1,619, 71^ 

1 

2,812 

2,588,209 

56,393.3*3 

Trade Unions 1 

652 

1,973.560 

6,424,176 

Workmen's Compensation Schemes (r) 

59 

99.371 

164,560 

Friends of Labour Loan Societies 

248 

33.576 

260,905 

Total Registered Provident Societies 

34.991 

21,301,027 

193,660,351 

Railway Savings Banks 

Trustee Savings Banks (including In 
vestments in Stock) 

Post Office Savings Bank (including 
Investments m Stock) , 

Banks 

18 

222 

15,166 

Depositors 

64,126 

1,780,214 

10, 69?, 555 

Deposits 

5,865,072 

61,729.588 

178,0^3,974 

Total Certified and Post Office 
Savings Banks 

15,406 

12,536,895 

245,628,634 

Grand Total 

50 i 397 

33.837.922 , 

♦39,288,985 


<i) The figures given include 64,700 members, and 105, 475 funds undistributed, at til 
December 1907, in respect of 29 Schemes whost Certificates had expired or were revoked a 
that date 

iVtf/e - Where Returns are made to a date other than 3tst December the particular* a 
tl* nearest date available are given 



On t^e other hand, it would W a profound mistake to 
itgard the sum shown — ^"439, 009,00a— as belonging 
entirely to manual workers No small part of the 
funds pf building societies, savings banks, etc^ belong 
to/ the middle (lasses, .and even professional men do not 
disdain to purchase houses through building societies. 

Additions must be made for the tiny stocks of little 
shopkeepers and the “ furniture ” in poor houses, but on 
the flatter account those who know what the furniture of 
the poor usually consists of will make modest 'estimates 
of its value. Its exchange value is almost negligible, and 
its value in use is that it is a factor in the sordid discomfort 
of the poor home, being in that respect not unworthy of 
' the ugly walls which enclose it. 

Altogether it is probable that we may estimate the total 
property of the poor at less than /s 00,000,000 in 190^, 
and regard this sum as belonging chiefly to a great mass 
of people, forming by far the greater part of the 39,000,000 
persons under the line of Income Tax exemption Prob- 
ably about 1 5,000,000 of this sum passes at death per 
annum, and only a small part of it, chiefly the house pro- 
perty,^ comes under review by Somerset House. 

With the facts we have reviewed we are in a position to 
airive at a just idea of the respective proportions of rich 
and poor estates On page 59 will be found a table 
which shows the nature of those proportions. I have 
taken the averages of the past five years arrived at in the 
tables on pages 52-53, and have made a rough division 
between rich and poor by drawing the line at the posses- 
sion of property worth ;6 1,000 net capital value 

To give a true idea of the division of deaths in the two 
classes, it is necessary to make allowance in the rich class 
for the deaths of the children of the well-to-do It may 
be taken that, in addition to the 20,000 adults who die 
every year possessed of estates worth upwards of £ i ,000, 
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7,500 cWIdtttviind youngpefsons die In ^fell-to-do fioin 
then place irl the upper part of the table the number 
deaths remaining after deduction from 683,000 of all t 
other figures in the table* 

In arriving at the amount of property left by the pOO] 
have assumed that of the £ 1 5,000,000 of savings estimat 
as passing at death per annum, ;^5,ooo,ooo does actua’ 
come under review in the first few lines of the table 
pages 5 2-5 3 The balance,;^! 0,000,000, 1 have brought in 
the account as corresponding to the 592,294 deaths ih t 
first line of the table on p. 59 

With these explanations the table will speak for itse 
and its tale is a startling one. We see that, drawing t 
line between the rich and poor arbitrarily at the possessi< 
of ;^i,ooo, of the 683,000 persons who die in a yei 
28,397 die rich or very rich, leaving /^2 5 9,700,000, wh 
654,603 die poor or very poor, leaving between them on 
;^29,500,000 

The figures over £ 1 0,000 are worth special attention 


FORTUNES OVER ;?io,ooo EACH (NET) 


Year 

dumber 

Value. 

1904-5 

3,912 

£ 1 86,600,000 

1905-6 

3,924 

195,700,000 

I 906-7 

4,172 

218,200,000 

1907-8 

3,945 

197,200,000 

1908-9 

3.986 

187,100,000 


Year by year^ with the regularity of the seasons, abot 
four thousand persons die lecrvtng between them abot 
£200,000,000 out ^of total estates declared to be worth abot 
£300,000,000 



prope;rty left by 683,000 persons 

Average of 1904-5 to 1908-9 
POOR AND VEfiY POOR 

Deaths. Property Left. 

, Died with so little property 
that no affidavit was sworn 
(Property estimated at 


1 0,000,000, see p, 58) 

592,294 

1 0,000,000 

Died Bankrupt . 

1,670 

— 

Died leaving less than ;fioo 
net 

15.956 

900,000 

Died leaving between .6100 
and 5 00 net 

34,279 

10,000,000 

Died leaving between ^^'500 
and £iyOOO net 

10,404 

8,600,000 

Total Poor and Very Poor 654,603 

^29,500,000 

RICH AND VERY RICH 

Died under age without 
property 

7,500 


Died leaving between £1^000 
net and £ 1 0,000 net 

16,910 

62,100,000 

Died leaving bet ween;f 1 0,000 
net and 1,000, 000 net . 

3.980 

179,500,000 

Died millionaires . 

7 

18,100,000 

Total Rich and Very Rich 

28,397 ;^2S9,700,000 


Total Rich and Poor 683,000 ;f292,5oo,ooo 
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170 p^ons per annum die worth 4150,006 eact 
^o die worth over 4^250,000 each; 26 die worth 6v< 
4500,000 each; and 7 die worth about 42,500,00 
each. 

Thus, in an average year, 26 *personf die^Ieavin 
between them far more than is possessed by 654,000 poc 
persons who die in one year Again, in a single averag 
year, the wealth left by the few rich people who di 
approaches in amount the aggregate property possesse( 
by the whole of the living poor. 



CHAPTER V 


THE NATIONAL ACCUMULATIONS 

W E pass from the consideration of the property which 
is left at death in a single year to the estimation 
bf the value of the total capital stock of the United 
Kingdom. 

We can proceed by two different methods We can 
argue from the property left by those who die in a single 
year to the property possessed by the living, or we can 
capitalize that part of the national income which is 
^ derived from property The former method was used 
as long ago as the 'fifties by Porter in his “Progress 
of the Nation.” The second method has been em- 
ployed by many statisticians, notably by Sir Robert 
Giffen. 

In the following table I have formed an estimate of the 
accumulated wealth of the nation at the present time, 
dividing it into three categories • — 

(i) “National” property in the proper sense, i.e. pro- 
perty in the possession of the Imperial Government or 
Local Authorities. 

(2) Land and Capital Stock within the United Kipg- 
dom owned by private individuals, and 

(3) Property in foreign countries and British Possessions 
owned by persons in the United Kingdom. 
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ACCUMULATED WEALTH OF THE UNITE! 
KINGDOM. 1908 

[This table should not be quoted without the context 

(i) Public Property (Imperial and Local) — 

(a) Imperial Property . . . ;f55o,ooo,0( 

(d) Local Property . . . 1,370,000,0c 

1, 920, 000,0c 


1,362,000,00 


;£‘S 5 8,000,00 


(2) Property in the United Kingdom owned b 
Private Individuals — 

(c) Agricultural Lands and the Farm- 

houses, Buildings, Fences, Roads, 

Ditches, etc , thereof. Profits 
under Schedule A of Income 
Tax (1908-9) ;f5 2,000,000 
capitalized at 20 years' purchase 

(d) Houses, Business Premises, etc, 
and their Lands Profits under 
Schedule A of Income Tax 
( 1 908-9) 2 17,000,000 capital- 
ized at 1 5 years’ purchase 

(<?) Other Profits from Land under 
Schedule A of Income Tax 
( 1 908-9)^^ 1 ,30o,ooocapitalized 
at 25 years’ purchase 


;£‘i, 040, 000,00c 


3,255,000,000 


32,000,000 


Subtract (i) National Debt 
(;f762,ooo,ooo) and (2) Local 
Loans (;f6oo,ooo,ooo) . 


Carry forward . 


. ;f4, 3 2 7,000,000 
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Brought forward . . ^4, 3 2 7,000,000 

(/) Farmers’ Capital. Estimated at 
£6 per acre for 47,000,000 acres 
under cultivation . . . 282,000,000 

A ' ' 

{g) The National Debt (neglecting 

the small amount held abroad) . 762,000,000 

{K) Local Debts .... 600,000,000 

{%) Capital of Miscellaneous Trades : — 

(l) Profits of Miscellaneous 
Businesses, Professions, etc, 
taxed under Schedule D of 
IncomeTax m i9o8“9(allow- 
ing for profits assumed to 
escape taxation ;^6o,ooo,ooo, 
see p. 16), and deducting 
for profits from abroad 
(;f2 5,000,000, seep 16), were 
>^444,000,000., One-half of i 
this sum (;62 2 2,000,000) 
assumed to be from capital 
and capitalized at 10 years’ 
purchase .... 2,220,000,000 

(2) Profits of small traders who 
are not Income Tax payers 
are in part derived from 
capital .... 100,000,000 

{j Railways. Profits taxed under 
Schedule D 1908-9 = 

A^43,ooo,ooo capitalized at 25 

years’ purchase . * . 1,075,000,000 


Carry forward 


. /9> 3 66,000,000 
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Brought forward . , £g^s 66 poc 

(^) Mines and Quarries. Profits taxed 
under Schedule D 1908-9 5 b 
1 8,000,000 capitalized at 5 


years’ purchase 

90,00c 

(/) Gasworks. Profits taxed under 
Schedule D 1908-9 == 7, 800, 000 

capitalized at 20 years’ purchase 

1 5 6,oo0 

(m) Ironworks. Profits taxed under 
ScheduleD 1908-9 = ^^5,100, 000 
capitalized at 5 years’ purchase . 

25,000 

(«) Waterworks. Profits taxed under 
ScheduleD 1908-9 = ;^6,200,000 
capitalised at 20 years’ purchase 

124,000, 

(0) Canals Profits taxed under 

ScheduleD 1908-9 = ;^4,20o,ooo 
capitalized at 20 years’ purchase 

84,000,1 

(p) Markets, Tolls, Fishings, Ceme- 
teries, etc Profits taxed under 
ScheduleD 1 908 -9 = i ,400,000 
capitalized at 20 years’ purchase 

2 8,ooo,c 

(g) Other Interests and Profits taxed 
under Schedule D 1908-9 = 
;^7,700,000 capitalized at 20 
years’ purchase 

i54,ooo,c 

(r) Furniture, Works of Art, etc., in 
Private Houses Assumed to be 
one-sixth of the value of** Houses” 
in Schedule A fsee item cf) 

540,000,0 


1 0,5 6 7, 000,0 
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(3)j‘ P roperty in Places Abroad OWned by Persons 
IN THE United Kingdom 
(s) Interest from Indian, Colonial and 
Foreign Government Securities 
taxed undgr Schedule C 1 908-9 
= ;f32,200,000 capitalized at 
25 years’ purchase . . * ^805.000000 

(r) Interest from Indian, Colonial and 
Foreign Securities, including 
Railways, taxed under Schedule 
D 1908-9 = £56,600,000 
capitalized at 20 years’ purchase i,i 32,000,000 

(u) Other Profits from abroad derived 
from property assumed to have 
a capital value of about , . 700,000,000 

;^2, 6 3 7, 000, 000 

Summary 

(1) Public Property . . ;^5 58,000,090 

(2) Property in the United Kingdom 

owned by Private Individuals . 10,567,000,000 

(3) Property in places abroad owned by 

persons in the United Kingdom 2,637,000,000 

;6i 3,762,000,000 

To the explanations given in the table itself some further 
notes may be added. For the greater part, the estimates 
are based, it will be seen, upon Income Tax statistics. 
The items thus arrived at are near approximations to the 
ttuth. The table also contains some necessarily rough 
estimates of uncertain items. 

The matter of public property is an exceedingly difficult 
one to deal with. In item a I have estimated that our 
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warships and stores of naval artd military material, Imped, 
shipyards, dockyards and arsenals, public offices, gallerie 
museums and their contents, government, factories an 
workshops and their plant, post office^,^ telegraph an 
telephone capital, etc., are worth 5 50,000,000 at 
conservative estimate. The capital value of all 01 
ships, allowing for depreciation, cannot be less tha 
1 50,000,000, and naval works and material must b 
worth fully ;^8o, 000,000. Army material and militar 
works are of less value, but can scarcely be estimate 
at less than 120,000,000 The valye of the pos 
office, telegraph and telephone businesses at only i 
years’ purchase of the profits would be -;f60,000,00C 
The Suez Canal shares are worth ;^2 8,000,000. Thu 
;f5 50,000,000 as an estimate of the total value of al 
Imperial property is not an excessive figure.^ 

The public property in the care of local authorities, a 
trustees for the nation, is exceedingly great It is con 
venient to consider common lands in this connexion 
Probably there are some 2,000,000 acres of commoi 
lands in England and Wales — all that remains unfilchet 
of full many times that area.® If we value these common^ 
at an average of ;^2 5 per acre — some of the commons, a- 
in Surrey, are worth from £200 to £ 2,000 an acre, valuec 
at present market rates — we get ;^5 0,000,000 

Roads are an important item m the national valuation— 
they are almost all that is left to the nation of the nation’i 
area. There are about 22,000 miles of main roads anc 
about 97,000 miles of minor roads. These have value as 
land and value as highways, but if we value land and con- 
struction together at an average of only £ 5,000 per mile we 
* There is also, of course, the value of the trained personnel of both arm} 
and navy, which could not be taken at less than jCzso per soldier and 
;^40o per sailor, but I confine this estimate to the value of “property” 
commonly so called, 

^ There are no commons in Ireland and Scotland. 
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Strive at about £ 600 , 000,000 as a conservative estimate of 
the value of tjye roads of the United Kingdom. 

There remain to consider the values of the parks and 
other land, buiVdings (Including offices, houses, schools, 
markets, asylums ^nd workhouses), bridges, sewers, light- 
ing ^ystems, gasworks, electric light and power under- 
takings, tramways, waterworks, reservoirs, etc. 

The outstanding debts of the local authorities of the 
United Kingdom are now about £600^000,000 The whole 
of this amount has been spent upon the objects referred to 
and they are worth considerably more. I submit that it 
is a very conservative estimate to value local government 
property at 20 per cent more than the amount of the 
outstanding loans or say £720,000,000 

We thus arrive at 1,3 70,000,000 as a rough but reason- 
able estimate of the value pf the local property Adding 
it to the 5 50,000,000 of Imperial property we get 
£i,g20,ooo,ooo as a valuation of that portion of the 
accumulated wealth of the United Kingdom which is m 
the collective ownership of the nation ^ 

But, against the possession of these large amounts of 
property we have to set the mortgages upon the public 
assets which are represented by the National Debt and 
Local Debts These, of course, are not directly secured 
upon Imperial and Local Government property, but upon 
the Imperial and local revenues It is convenient, how- 
ever, to regard them as mortgages, and to deduct them 
as I have done in the table. Making this deduction, I 
am able properly to include the amount of the national 
debt and local debts in my estimate of the value of private 
property (see items g and h) This gives a true view of 
the subject The people of the United Kingdom col- 
lectively own relatively /little property. In the time to 

^ In 1S85 Sir Robert Giffen estimated Government and local property at 
^5oo,cx)0,ooo, but 1 da not know his reasons for naming that hgure. 
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come this will be remedied, for local authorities are rapi< 
acquiring reproductive undertakings. UntiJ, they are pj 
for, however, by the discharge of the loans raised to acqu 
or equip them, we do well to remem beiv that they « 
mortgaged to individuals. Therefore,, in deducting t 
debts from the valuation of public property and in addii 
them to the private property I submit that I am presentii 
an accurate picture of the actual position 

To sum up this part of the subject, the people of tl 
United Kingdom collectively possess property wor 

1, 9 20,000,000 and are collectively indebted to a few 
their number in the sum of £ 1,362,000,000. Thus, all th 
they may be said to own collectively is property worth tl 
comparatively insignificant sum of .^558,000,000. 

I pass to the private property which is commonly callc 
“ national ” wealth 

In item c agricultural lands and the farmhouses an 
other buildings thereon are valued at i ,040,000,000. I 
1898 the Royal Commission on Agriculture arrived at th 
value of lands by taking 1 8 years’ purchase of the profit 
of 1893. The value of agricultural land is now risin 
with the appreciation in the price of food.^ 

Item d “ Houses,” it should be clearly understooc 
covers not only dwelling houses, but factories, workshops 
offices, and all other premises save farmhouses It alsi 
includes, as is so often overlooked, both house value an( 
land value. In capitalizing at 15 years’ purchase, th< 
market value of the property is certainly not overstated 
The ;63, 2 5 5,000,000 so arrived at is a handsome sum anc 
by far the most considerable item in the list. It includes 
in the value of factories and other business premises, a 
considerable amount of trade capital, 

^ Lord Eversley seems to think that 25 years’ purchase meets the condi- 
tions of 1905 See discussion in the Royal Statistical Society’s Journal for 
March 1905. 



Jt should not be forgotten the^t we are speaking of 
economic valuation, not of intrinsic value. Houses which 
rank for no siaall part of the £3,255,000,000 are of small 
intrinsic value^^their economic value being only produced 
by the sheer necessities* of those whose needs must find a 
roof. London contains great areas of filthy brick-work 
which are worthy to be destroyed, but worth many millions 
to the houselords who draw rents from them. 

" Item /deals with farmers’ capital. Here I have used 
ythe figure arrived at in 1905 by R H. Inglis Palgrave^ 
After careful examination of the amounts of capital per 
acre employed in various parts of the country, Mr Palgrave 
considers £6 an acre an excessive estimate, but Major 
Craigie, who has given the subject much attention, is 
inclined to think it too low 

Items ^ and h have been already referred to 
Item 2 (i) is an estimate of the amount of capital em- 
ployed iij/the miscellaneous trades and professions taxed 
under Schedule D of the Income Tax I have assumed 
that one-half of the estimated profits were derived from 
capital, and this half I have capitalized at lo years’ purchase. 
The amount so arrived at — £2,220,000,000 — may be re- 
garded as a reasonable estimate, not as an accurate one In 
1908, it may be pointed out, the nominal “paid up” 
capital of registered joint stock companies amounted to 
/2, 1 2 3,000,000 

Under / (2) £100,000,000 is put down as a rough esti- 
mate of the capital eihployed by small traders whose in- 
comes are less than /160 per annum I think that 
1 00,000,000 is a liberal estimate, but it should be noted, 
against this opinion, that in 1885 Sir Robert Giffen’s esti- 
mate was ^3 3 5,000,000. In either case the figure is sheer 
guesswork ; there is no proper statistical material. 

^ ** Estimates of Agricultural Losses ” Paper read to the Royal Statistical 
Society ID March 1905. 
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Itcins / to q need little comment.* I point out, 1 
ever, that the profits of mines, quarries and ironwork 
capitalized at only 4 years’ purchase by sqme authoi 
in view of their exhaustible character. 

Item r relates to furniture, works of art ^nd other r 
able property I have estimated this to amount to 
sixth of the item “ Houses ” (d) It is right to point 
however, that this estimate is very much at variance ’ 
former ones. Sir Robert Giffen in 1885 took one-ha 
the value of“ Houses,” and Mulhall and other statistic 
have commonly used this estimate. But is it reasonal 
I think not In the first place the item “ Houses ” co 
a great number of business premises the contents of wl 
are valuable but are already estimated for in item i, 
item also covers the value of all the land connected \ 
the premises Deducting for land and for business ] 
mises, could we, even as to the balance, assert that 
average private dwelling contains furniture and other effi 
worth 50 percent of the cost of the structures? Enqi 
has shown me that such an estimate would be only warra 
able in the case of rich houses But rich houses, as 
have seen, are comparatively few, and “ comfortab 
houses not many. Coming to the great bulk of the sn 
dwelling houses of the United Kingdom the furniture a 
effects are so poor that their value, unfortunately, as co 
pared even with that of the mean houses which shel 
them, is small, and in many cases negligible 

In taking one-sixth instead of one-half of item d 
arriving at item r therefore, I feel that I am maki 
tKe most liberal possible estimate. To make the figi 
about ;6* 1 , 600, 000,000, as we should do by taking t 
traditional one-half of the value of “ Houses,” would, 
submit, be very wide of the mark 

The total value thus estimated of the property in t 
United Kingdom owned by individuals affords a strikii 



coijitt^adt with that owned by the State. It amounts to 

0,5 07 , 000 , 000 . 

We have now to consider the third category . " Property 
in places abr^d owned by persons m the- 4 ^nited King- 
dom/’ The items spe»k for themselves and are capitalized 
at very reasonable rates. We get the remarkable fact that 
certain persons in this country own about ;f 2,600,000,000 
of property in places abroad. 

The grand total of the whole estimate isiTi 3,762,000,000 
— £^00 per head of the population, or say 1,500 per 
family of five persons 



CHAPTER VI 


THE MONOPOLY OF CAPITAL 

I N view of the facts as to rich and poor estates which 
examined in Chapter 4, it is obvious that to state 1 
the accumulated wealth of the United Kingdom probe 
amounts to ;^300 per head of the population, or ;^i, 
per family of five persons, is to mask in averages a gi 
inequality of distribution 

Reverting to the Death Duty records, it is possible, 
means of them, to give a true idea of the manner of du 
bution amongst our people of the greater part of the ne< 
1 4,000,000,000 of capital 

I again direct attention to the tables on pages 
and 53 Year after year, with extraordinary constar 
a certain amount of money passes in each class 
estate So small are the variations in relation to 
magnitude of the totals that it is hardly necessary 
average the five years in working at the figures 

If about 65,000 persons die every year leaving ab 
;^2 79,000,000, what is the ratio to these figures of 
numbers and property of the living ? 

The question thus raised is an exceedingly interest! 
one Porter in his “ Progress of the Nation ” seems 
have assumed a ratio of 45 to i, but I do not think tl 
the true figure can be so high as this. 

The British Crown, since Queen Anne, has passed 
the following dates 

Anne, 1702 

George 1 , 1714 

7 » 



George II,, 1727 
George III;, 1760 
George IV, 1820 
William IV, 1830 
Victoria, 1837 
Edward VII , 1901 
George V., 1910 

Thus, in 208 years, the Crown has passed eight times, 
, or, on the average, once m about 26 years 

I have investigated the dates at which a considerable 
number of well-known estates have passed at death during 
two centuries and have found the most remarkable varia- 
tions in different families The Earldom of Suffolk has 
passed at average intervals of 1 6 7 years between 1731 and 
1898 The Earldom of Coventry has passed at intervals 
of 22 years between 1712 and 1843 These are intervals 
which are well under the average, while above the mean 
are cases quite as remarkable The Earldom of Essex, 
between 1 709 and 1 892, has passed only four times, giving 
an average of 45 7 years The Earldom of Bathurst, again, 
betw’een 1775 and 1892, passed only five times, giving an 
average of 43 4 years 

Taking the mean of a large number of actual cases, I 
get an average of 29 2 years and I have decided to take 
30 as a round figure which cannot be far from the truth. 
Assuming, then, that there are thirty living property owners 
for every dead one in the final column of the table on 
pag® 53 ) I have constructed the table entitled “The 
Division of Property An Argument from the Dead to the 
Living,” which appears on pages 74 and 75. The figures in 
columns i and 2, taken from the table in Chapter 4, are 
multiplied by 30 to form the figures in columns 3 and 4. 
The results are exceedingly interesting 

In the first place, the total property comes out at 
^8,376,000,000 which is about 400, 000, 000 less than 
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THE DIVISION OF PROPEI 
DEAI 



THE DEAD 

CLASSES OF ESTATE 

Averages of the Death 
Records in the five years i 
to 1908-9 


(0 

PERSONS 

(2) 

PROPER! 

Less than £ioo net 

15,936 

£. 

900,01 

Less than £^oo gross 

18,917 

3 , 6 oo, 0 ( 

;^300 to 7^500 gross ♦ 

9,288 

3,;oo,o< 

i^ioo to £$00 net 

6,074 

2,700,0( 

Total Estates not over 500 

50,235 

1 0,900, o< 

£$00 ^ to /i, 000 net . 

10,404 

8,6oo,0( 

£ijOOO to 1 0,000 net , 

16,9 10 

62,100,0c 

;£'io,ooo to ;£’2 5,000 net . 

2,338 

41,000,0c 

£25,000 to £50,000 net 

910 

35,ioo,0( 

;£’5 0,000 to £y 5,000 net 

291 

19,400,0c 

5,000 to 1 00,000 net 

T 45 

I 3,200,0c 

1 00,000 to 1 50,000 net 

133 

16,900,0c 

iTi 50,000 to ;£'25 o,ooo net 

90 

19,700,0c 

£250,000 to £500,000 net 

54 

20,600,0c 

£500,000 to 1 ,000,000 net 

19 

I 3,600,0c 

Over 1, 000, 000 net 

7 

18,1 00,0c 

Total Estates over £500 

3 L 30 I 

268,300,0c 

Grand Total 

81,536 j 

279,200,0c 
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AN ARGUMENT FROM THE 
THE LIVING 


THE LIVING 

AVERAGE VALUE 
OF ESTATES 

PER HEAD 

Figures of columns i and 2 multiplied by 30 
Upon the assumption that each dead property 
owner m column i corresponds to 30 living ones 

(3) 

PERSONS 

( 4 ) 

PROPh-RTY 


& 

£ 

478,680 

27,000,000 

56 ■ 

567,510 

r 08,000,000 

190 

278,640 

1 1 1 ,000,000 

398 

182,220 

8 1 ,000,000 

444 

1,507,050 

327,000,000 

216 

312,120 

258,000,000 

826 

507,300 

1,863,000,000 

3.672 

70,140 

1,230,000,000 

17.536 

. 27,300 

1,053,000,000 

38,571 

8,730 

582,000,000 

66,600 

4,350 

396,000,000 

9 L 034 

3,990 

507,000,000 

127,067 

2,700 

591,000,000 

218,800 

1,620 

618,000,000 

381,481 

570 

408,000,000 

715,789 

210 

543,000,000 

2,585,714 

939,030 

8,049,000,000 

8,571 

2,446,080 

8,376,000,000 

3424 
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the estimate of private property arrived at in Lnap 
This is not surprising. There can be no question tl 
considerable amount of property evades the^Death D 
On page 78 will be found details, taken from the Re 
of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, of the va 
descriptions of property which passed in the year 191 
Take the item “ Household Goods, Apparel, etc.” 
amounts to but £ 6 , 000,000 Now, in Chapter 5, a* 
readerwill remember,! formed an estimate of ;^5 50,00c 
as the value of such effects, this estimate bemg;^400,ooo 
lower than that made by Sir Robert Giffen twenty 3 
ago. The ;^6,ooo,ooo is officially described as relatir 
“ household goods, pictures, china, linen, apparel, 
Multiplied by 30 it gives but 1 80,000,000, which is 
tainly 00,000,000 less than it should be It will be 
that “ Book Debts, Stock, Goodwill, etc.,” figure for 
;£^r 7,000,000 in 1908-9, pointing to under-estima 
Similar undervaluation probably obtains in regard to 0 
items of property, while bonds to bearer frequently es( 
taxation. Of investments in places oversea a very g 
part undoubtedly escapes death duty. 

Another and most important point is that a consider, 
amount of property eludes the Death Duties through ^ 
by the living. The following figures are significant — 

COMPARISON OF (i) INCOME TAX ASSE 
MENTS AND (2) ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 


1895-6 

Gross Assessments 
to 

Income Tax 
Million £ 

6778 

Net Estates 
Reviewed for 
Death Duties - 
Million £ 

213 2 

1896-7 

7047 

00 

1897-8 

734 s 

247-3 

1898-9 

762.7 

250.6 

1899-1900 

7917 

292.8 
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Gross Assessments 

Net Estates 


to 

Reviewed for 


Income Tax 

Death Duties 


Million i 

Million 1 

1 900- 1 

833 3 

264 5 

I90I-3 

867 0 

288.9 

1902-3 

87^6 

2705 

1903-4 

902 8 

264 I 

1904-5 

912 I 

265 I 

1905-6 

925 2 

272.2 

1906-7 

943 7 

2985 

1907-8 

980.1 

282 3 

1908-9 

lOIOO 

270 9 


It will be observed that there is a remarkable lack of 
correlation between the income tax and the death duty 
assessments The former have grown most satisfactorily 
The latter grew in the first few years of the operation of 
the Harcourt revised Death Duties and then became, for 
practical purposes, stationary There can be no doubt 
that the explanation is to be found in the increase of gifts 
made inter vivos to avoid the payment of death duty, and 
that the estates reviewed in 1908-9 should have been 
nearer ;^400,ooo,ooo than ^^3 00,000,000. 

Parliament has tried to meet this avoidance by enacting 
(Finance Act of 1 909, which was passed into law in 1910 
after rejection by the Peers in 1909) that gifts inter vivos 
shall not be exempted from death duty unless made more 
than three years prior to the death of the giver 

The apparent discrepancy between the ;^8, 3 76,000,000 
arrived at on page 75 and the ;^i 3,700,000,000 arrived 
at ori page 65 is therefore not an inaccuracy, but an 
accurate consequence of the facts referred to 

As it stands, then, the table on pages 74-75 represents 
the greater part, but not the whole, of the property of the 
persons to whom it relates. Nevertheless, it gives us as 
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THE MONOPOLY OF CAPITAL 

accurate an idea of the manner of distribution as though 
it dealt with tjie whole. 

The table is full of striking contrasts, I have divided 
it into two parts, the lower of which consists almost entirely 
of the income tax paying classes We should expect those 
with incomes exceeding per week for the most part to 
be the property owners of the nation. It will be seen that 
the number of persons with j^5oo of property and upwards 
indicated by this table is 939,000 This number may be 
compared with our estimate of income tax payers, which 
was i,ioo,oot) 

Of the 939,030 persons with ;£’8,049,ooo,ooo, as many 
as 312,120 own between them but about £2^8,000,000, 
leaving 626,910 persons with ;67, 791, 000, 000. 

Of the 626,910 persons with ;^7, 79 1,000,000, as many 
as 507,300 have between them 1,8 6 3, 000, 000, leaving 
ip9,6io persons with £$,928,000,000 

And It is amongst the big estates that we must assuredly 
look for the bulk of the avoidance of Death Duties, which 
is clearly indicated by the table on pp 76-77 Thus the 
closer we get to the facts the more amazing the monopoly 
of capital appears. It is literally true to say that a mere 
handful of people owns the nation. It ts probably true 
that a group of about 120,000 people, who with thetr 
famthes form about one-seventteth part of the population, 
owns about two-thirds of the entire accumulated wealth of 
the' United Kingdom 

It is an inevitable consequence of the monopoly of 
capital by a few people that the distribution of the national 
income is as pictured in the frontispiece of this volume 
If we were quite unable to investigate incomes, we 
should' know without investigation that the facts as 
to capital must have as a corollary a grossly uneven 
distribution of income. If, again, we had merely the 
known facts as to incomes before us, and death duty 
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statistics Were not available, we should be able to ded 
from them just such a monopoly of wealth as, is exaraii 
in this chapter. 

As to the insignificant fraction of the national wes 
owned by the working and lower middle classes, it 
mockery to term it the "capital of the working classes," 
is done not infrequently It corresponds, for the most pi 
to the squirrel’s store of nuts It stands chiefly for sick p 
unemployment benefits, funeral moneys, bits of jerry-bi 
houses, and so forth. It is rarely industrial capital us 
for the benefit of the savers 

Those who have so little property cannot bargain fail 
for the sale of their services with those who own t 
national undertaking. A small group of private owm 
exercises the effective government of the nation throuj 
the possession of the means of production, which are t 
means of life. As for the Government at Westminster, 
is impotent because, like the mass of the people, it ow 
little or no property. It cannot even control the chi 
source of the national wealth— coal, or the prime factor 
trade— railways The investftients of the State, like tl 
investments of the masses, are a negligible quantit 
And those rule who own 



CHAPTER VII 


THE AREA 01 THE UNITED KINGDOM 

L et us now consider the area of the United Kingdom. 

I use the word area with intention, for it is its 
area which differentiates land from all other commodities 
Man can make soil by disintegrating rock. He can entirely 
strip the soil from a given superficies He can change a 
fen into a farm. He can rob land of its fertility by careless 
cultivation He can rear floors above land or sink shafts 
below It. Upon the base afforded by a small piece of land 
he can manufacture enough cloth to clothe a multitude 
There is one thing, however, which he cannot do He 
cannot change the geographical position of land The 
element of area, of extension, is inherent and immobile, 
unchangeable and indestructible ^ 

It follows that the manner of the control of land is an 
exceedingly important matter to a community The im- 
mobile area is the base of all human activities. Upon it 
we needs must live, and the manner of our distribution 
upon It largely determines our happiness. 

In the United Kingdom, as we have already seen, the 
people collectively own but little property, and of the 
entire area of the country, the control of which so largely 
determines their relations with each other, but the roads, 
rivers, and a few insignificant commons and parks are 
public property. The whole area measures 77,000,000 ' 
acres and nearly 77,000,000 acres are private property 

^ Marshall, “The fundamental attribute of land is Us extension.” — 

“ Principles of Economics,” Book I, p 221 

A 8 * 
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As we might expect from the facts we have alres 
exaifiined, the greater part of the area is in a co 
paratively small number of hands. There are a lai 
number of landowners, but great landowners are few. 

As in many other parts of these' enquiries, we are fa< 
with a plentiful lack of precise information as to 1 
ownership of the soil The more important the subjt 
the less trouble we take, as a people, to keep record 
it. In 1910 it is impossible for any man to say precis^ 
how many persons own British land No Bluebook 
the subject has been published for thirty- five years 1 
last return of landowners, known as the “ New Domesd 
Book,” was made m 1873, and is forgotten by the pres( 
generation, although it created much interest and cont 
versy upon its publication 

The contents of the New Domesday Book were carefu 
corrected and analysed by Mr John Bateman ^ For Er 
land and Wales alone his summary of the figures, revis 
as to the great estates down to 1883, is as follows : — 


OWNERSHIP OF LAND IN ENGLAND 


umber of Owners 

AND WALES 

Class of Owner 

Acres 

400 

Peers and Peeresses 

5.729,979 

1,288 

Gieat Landowners 

8.497,699 

2,529 

Squires ® 

4,319.271 

9,585 

Greater Yeomen ® 

4,782,627 

24,412 

Lesser Yeomen ^ 

4,144.272 

2 I 7,049 

Small Proprietors 

3,931,806 

703,289 

Cottagers 

151,148 

14,459 

Public Bodies 

1,443,548 


Waste 

1,524,624 

973,011 


34,524,974 


^ “ Great Landowners " John Bateman (Harrison). 
® These classifications are purely arbitrary. 
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While the number of owners came out at nearly 
1,000,000, Vjt will be seen that the ownership of the 
greater number is a very small thing indeed. For practical ’ 
purposes, about 38,oog persons owned by far the greater 
part of England and Wales. The analysis shows : 

38,214 people owned 27,473,848 acres ; 

average 719 acres each 
934> 797 people owned 5,526,502 acres: 
average 6 acres each 

Again of the 934,797 small owners 

703,289 people owned 151,148 acres 
average less than i rood. 

As to the United Kingdom, Mr Bateman’s analysis 
showed 

UNITED KINGDOM LAND OWNERSHIP 1883 

Acres 

Total Area . . 77,000,000 

Owned by 2,500 persons 40,426,000 

It has been quaintly observed in mitigation of these 
facts, and with a view to reconciling the British people to 
the humiliation and economic servitude involved in these 
facts, that some part of the 2,500 persons’ 40,000,000 
acres consists of mountain and waste land. As a matter 
of fact, this plea is a further condemnation of the position, 
for very little indeed of our small British area ought to 
be “waste.” British landowners are responsible to the 
nation for their wanton neglect of afforestation Let the 
“ waste ” land of the rich be handed over to the nation if it 
is declared to be valueless to its few owners. 

Since 1883 the number of owners has doubtless in- 
creased, but not largely, for even those people who 
own little strips of land bearing houses chiefly do so on 
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leasehold tenure, being in effect employed in the engag 
process of nursing ground rents for a futur^generat 
of the few who own. It may be that in the Uni 
Kingdom at the present moment there are about 1,2 jo, c 
freeholders, but the substantial ownership of Bril 
land remains as it is faithfully pictured in the ab* 
figures. 

As need hardly be added, these facts about h 
ownership are a most striking confirmation of the c 
elusions arrived at in these pages as to the monopol)^ 
capital 

As we are land animals, we are compelled, such of us 
cannot command the capital necessary to buy a base 
live upon or work upon, to come to terms with the in 
viduals who are in possession of the British area 1 
payment which is made for permission to use land is co 
monly called rent, and the total amount of the rent p 
for the use of the 77,000,000 acres is a considerable si 
We can form a very fair estimate of it from the Inco 
Tax returns already examined 

First, as to the landlords’ levenue from agricultural la 
This we obtain from Schedule A of the Income Tax 1 
income assessed in 1908-9 was 2,000,000 gross, but 
we have already noted, part of this was not real incot 
Between the cost of repairs (for which the Commission 
allowed £ 6 ,^ 60 , 000 ), adjustments on appeal, etc., the i 
income from agricultural lands taxed in 1907-8 was abc 
^^44, 000, 000 But this is the rent, not of the land alo 
but of the farms as going concerns, with all their buildin 
fences, roads, ditches, etc. The actual rent of the la 
alone may perhaps be put at 3 5,000,000 

Secondly, we come to the rents of all lands beari 
houses, factories, business premises, etc The gross ] 
come assessed under Schedule A of the Income Tax 
1908-9 was ;f2 1 7,000,000, of which ;£^49,ooo,ooo ^ 
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fpr the Metropolis alone. From this figure consMeral 
deductioni^, have to be made to arrive at net incorr 
The Commissioners allowed for repairs 3 3,700,000, f 
Charities, etc 7,400,5)00, for empty property ;^8,ooo,oo 
for over-assessments, etc j^3,90o,ooo Thus the re 
income from hoises and the land upon which they stan 
accruing to private landlords is reduced to £ 164 , 000,00 
Of this £ 164 , 000,000 how much is rent from lar 
alone ? 

In London about one-third of the gross assessment 
land rent In the Provinces the proportion is smaller 
probably less than one-fourth As to the former figun 
the L C C. surveyor, after careful examination of the sub 
iect in detail, a few years ago estimated the land value 
3f the Metropolis at 5,000,000, which was just ove 
>ne-third the gross assessment of land and building 
:ogether. I take, then, the Metropolitan land rents a 
f 1 6,000,000 and those of the rest of the United King 
lom at one-fourth of the gross assessment (£ 1 64,000,000) 
or ;f 4 1,000,000 Thus we arrive at ;^5 7,000,000 for the 

whole of the United Kingdom To this we have tc 
add ;^i,ooo,ooo of miscellaneous sporting rents, tithes 
etc. 

But Schedule A does not exhaust the profits derived 
from the ownership of land. Under Schedule D are 
assessed Railways, Mines, Quarries, Ironworks, etc , which 
are undertakings attached to land, and in the profits oi 
which land rents form a part The most important case 
is that of mines In 1893 the Royal Commission on 
Mining Royalties carefully calculated all mining royalties, 
dead rents, etc, received by freeholders in 1889 at less 
than 5, 000,000 ^ This sum has now probably increased 
to abbut 7, 000, 000, including mines and quarries of all 
descriptions The rental value of the land employed in 
* See C 6980, page 79 
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Railways, Canals^ etc., can hardly be taken as more 
;f6, 000,000 per annum. 

Collecting the figures we have estimated, we get • 

ESTIMATE OF LAND RENTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

v« 


From Farm Lands . . 5,000, 

From Lands bearing Dwelling-Houses, 

Factories, Business Premises, etc. . 5 7, 000,1 

From Sporting Rents, etc . i,ooo,< 

Frorh Mines, Quarries, etc . . 7,ooo,< 

From Other Property . . . 6,ooo,< 


I o6,ooo,( 

Thus, in round figures, we get 1 06,000,000 as 
estimate of the tribute which is paid to private own 
for permission to use the area of the United Kingd< 
As we have seen, 2,500 persons own one-half the wh 
area, while 38,200 persons own three-fourths of the a 
of England and Wales, so that the greater part of t 
income of 106,000,000 goes into few hands. 

In view of the fact that the total income of the Uni1 
Kingdom has been estimated at 1,840,000,000, it is 
first surprising that the amount of this land rent is r 
larger than £ 1 06,000,000, and it is of interest to ask w 
It is, in view of the monopolization of so much of the wh< 
area by so few people, that the land rents are not great 
than they are 

The first explanation is the influence of free imports ai 
cheap transport in putting at our disposal the harvests 
the entire world. Cheap food for our people has sp< 
“ loss ” to the landowner The landowners possess ju 
as much land as before, neither more por less, but as tl 

^ It has been constantly stated that the land rents of the United Kingdc 
amount to ;^ 250 ,ocx 3 ,ocx) Such an estimate is unwarranted 
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^produce which it yields is lower irt price, they have bee 
able to exaift, for permission to produce the kindly fruits < 
the earth, a smaller rent. As our wealth has grown i 
the last generation the tribute paid to the owners ( 
agricultural lands has* grown less Now that food i 
again appreciatirjg in price the land tribute will on thi 
account rise again 

But, while the rent paid for farm lands has fallen sine 
the seventies, the rent paid for urban sites has increasec 
and, of course, a further portion of the whole area ha 
passed from the first category into the second The 
country-side has been increasingly deserted, and our bi^ 
towns have grown, ^ both by their own natural increase 
and by a continual influx from the villages and smal 
towns 

How is it, then, that the landlords have not been able 
to exact a greater rent than about 7 , 000,000 for the 
use of urban sites? In the first place, while this sum 
may seem small m proportion to the total income of our 
people, it IS very large in relation to the exceedingly 
small area for the use of which it is exacted Almost 
the entire area of the United Kingdom is sparsely popu- 
lated. It is an empty country dotted with small crowded 
spots called towns. When we reflect, then, that the land 
rent of the great empty country is ;£’3 5,000,000, while the 
land rent of the crowded towns is 5 7,000,000, we see the 
latter item in its true light, as enormous in relation to the 
insignificant area for permission to use which it is paid. 

In this connexion it is important to observe that an 
exceedingly large manufacturing business can be carried 
on upon a small piece of the earth's surface, measuring 

' It IS only in the large towns that land i;ents have risen Many towns of 
less than 20,000 in population are decreasing in si/e and their rents conse- 
quently falling In the ten years ended 1901 no less than 187 towns of from 
2,000 to 50,000 inhabitants declined m population 
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SO feet hy lOO feet, or only itn eighth part of an acre, 
whole of the manufacturing plant of the UnitjrJ liin( 
stands upon a base which cannot possibly amoui 
more than a negligible fraction of the whole arda o 
country. Thus, while the industHal has to bid hig 
the use of land, he needs, as a rule, but ^ very small 
for his purposes. The area needed for a tennis coi 
often sufficient for the base of a business in which ic 
200 hands are employed and which draws a huge j 
from their labour 

Or take the subject of housing. All the urban sit 
the United Kingdom together occupy a negligible pa 
its area If our 9,000,000 houses occupied half an 
each, as unfortunately they do not, they would accoun 
but 4,500,000 acres out of our 77,000,000 acres 

But apart from the fact that the size of the area w 
yields urban land rents is exceedingly small, local 1 
are a perpetual charge upon land rents The p 
IS that, as the renter of fixed property is rated accon 
to his rental, the size of the rental he is able to pa 
in part determined by the amount of the rates 
higher the rates, the less rent he can afford, and there 
the less can the landowner obtain for the use of his la 
For the reason just stated, it is often argued that 
landowner actually pays local rates ^ The fact that f 

^ The point is of so much importance that it may be well to quote 
xpressions of opinion on the subject 
“ In practice there is little doubt that the majority of intending ten 
lx>th in town and country, do take the precaution of enquiring what rat 
taxes they will have to pay, and vary their estimates accordingly In 
case, then, it is the landlord, and not the tenant, who bears the burden 01 
rates *’ “ Land Nationalisation ” (p 86), by Harold Cox (Methuen & ( 
“ We have assumed with most economists, that in the end, on the avei 
the rates, however levied, fall upon the owner (inasmuch as they compel 
to lower the rent which he demands for his property) ” ‘^Towards a S 
Policy" (p 49), by a Committee of Liberals “The Speaker ” Publis 
Co Ld 



to eKact as much rent as though no rates estlsted 
is to b^quivalent to an actual payment by the land- 
o^ei’ of the difference between the rent which he receives 
and the rent which he might receive. This economic 
doctrine is worth examiitation. 

In the first plaje it is not only the rates which the 
occupier takes into consideration when he decides that he 
can afford to rent a certain property He considers 
“ rates and taxes ” The Inhabited House Duty is taken 
into consideration fully as much as the poor rate If it 
did not exist the tenant could afford to pay a higher rent. 

Let us carry this a little further What is the Inhabited 
House Duty ? It is an Income Tax roughly proportioned 
to the size of a man’s income by the size of the house 
which he inhabits But there is another Income Tax, the 
Income Tax commonly so-called, levied at so much in the 
£, on incomes over £\6o per annum Is the Income Tax 
taken into consideration by a family man looking out for a 
house ? Not directly, perhaps, in the same way that he 
adds the “rates and taxes” to the rent before deciding 
that he can afford a certain eligible residence, but indirectly 
there can be no question whatever that the Income Tax 
has great influence in deciding a man’s rental. Indeed, 
the raising of the Income Tax from 6d to is. may directly 
cause a man to leave a £6o house for d. £^o house We 
see, then, that if the landowner pays the local rates^ he 
most certainly pays the Inhabited House Duty, and 
further that if he pays the form of Income Tax called the 
House Duty, it is at least arguable that he pays the Income 
Tax proper. 

But that IS not all. There is another determinant of 
the rent which a man can afford, and that is the pnc6 of 
gas. In and around London the variation in price is 
cpnsiderable, and the careful householder does not forget 
the fact when deciding whether to live North, South, East, 



or West South of the Thames gas is cheape|fthan in th 
North. According to the doctrine under ^examinatior 
therefore, the landowners North of the Thames must a 
least “ pay ” the difference between the two rates 

Again, on the same lines it might be argued that, as ; 
rise in the price of building materials (^hecks building anc 
therefore makes a landowner ready to accept a lower ren 
for his land, the landowner actually pays the mcreasec 
cost of building when materials rise 

And so we might proceed from one logical step tc 
another until we arrived at the comfortable conclusion 
that, if the sole expense of a householder were his rent, 
he could pay his whole income as rent, and that, therefore, 
the real “ loss ” of the landowners is the difference between 
the entire income of the nation and the land rents which 
they now actually receive 

The whole truth of the matter is. For long years 
rates have been levied upon the occupiers of fixed 
property Contracts as to the use or sale of land and the 
property affixed thereto have been made betw'een man 
and man with full knowledge of the existence of rates. 
While, therefore, it is perfectly true that, but for the 
existence of local levies, the owners of the soil would be 
receiving a higher tribute than is actually the case, it is 
straining the meaning of language to say that they pay 
the rates, or that the rates are an actual burden upon 
them. In so far as present-day landowners have inherited 
their land from men who were given it by a worthless 
Sovereign or in any other way came by it without proper 
consideration, to talk of the burden of rates upon real 
property can scarcely excite sympathy In so far as 
present-day landowners acquired their property for proper 
consideration or inherited it from those who so acquired it, 
the rates were taken into account when the price was paid, 
and no burden can therefore truly be said to existi If 



^day A ^ves i^iooo for a piece of land he does so 
fith full knowledge of local rates, and the seller gets less 
)r his land because of his knowledge, Therefore, when A, 
1 his turn, leases his land and a house built upon it to 
nother person, he canno! allege that he bears the burden 
f the rates. Yet,it remains true that, if the burden did 
ot exist, the land would yield A a higher rent In a 
wd the rates have become a rent-charge upon the 
roperty. 

To sum up the conclusions of this chapter, we have seen 
lat while the total income of the nation is i i ,840,000,000, 
1C landowners take 06,000,000 as land rent, and that 
lis amount would be much greater but for (i) the un- 
ixed admission of competitive foodstuffs, (2) the very 
nail area occupied by the towns, and (3) the levying of 
»cal taxation upon fixed property. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THOSE WHO WORK AND THOSE WHO WAIT 

W E have seen that, although the sum of the land rent 
taken by the owners of the British area is acfuallj 
very great, it is small as compared with the total of tht 
national income We have also seen that there is a simple 
explanation of this We have become a manufacturing 
and a town-dwelling people, and the area occupied by oui 
factories and towns is very small The chief demand foi 
land is confined to the outskirts of such towns as arc 
increasing in size The landlords of the big towns have 
their pockets increasingly filled with unearned increment 
while the landlords of the empty country are reminded in 
the most practical possible way of that inherent quality 
of immobile area to which we have referred as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of land When we speak of a 
town as growing rapidly we refer to the growth in relation 
to the area of the town, not in relation to the area of the 
country. I reiterate this point because, when it is once 
realised, we see our way as a community to an exceedingly 
simple solution of many important problems We speak 
of the enormous size of London As a matter of fact, the 
whole area administered by the London County Council 
is but 75,000 acres Again, “Greater London” contains 
but 443,000 acres, and yet is the dwelling-place of 
7,000,000 people, or far more than the entire population 
of the 2,420,000,000 acres of the Dominion of Canada. 

We shall return to the foregoing considerations here- 
after. 



Asa resdjjt af the small apaount of land required as a 
base for the establishment of industrial plant, or for the 
warehouse or stores of a distributive business, it is usually 
but a stnall part of the total product of an industrial or 
commercial organisation which is taken by the owner of 
it:^ site That this ;s usually true is obvious from the fact 
that of a total annual income of 1,840, 000,000 the owners 
of area are able to exact but £106^000,000. Of this 

106,000,000 again, as was pointed out in the last chapter, 
;f3 5,000,000 IS exacted from farmers who make the 
meagre profit of from £17,000,000 to ;^2 6,000,000 per 
annum over and above their rentals. Out of the teeming 
piopulations of the towns, with all their manufacturing and 
commercial activities, the owners of area arc able to draw 
but about £$7,000,000 

Now let us revert to the extraordinary figures which 
are the basis of the frontispiece to this volume 

We have shown that, of a total income o{£ i ,840,000,000, 
as much as ;f6 3 4,000,000 is taken by a small group of 
persons numbering 2 80, 000, or with their families 1,400,000 
The great landowners are obviously amongst these 280,000 
persons, and the greater part of British land rents are there- 
bre included in their income But, if the whole of it be 
ncluded, there still remains 28,000,000 of income not 
ierived from land rents, and taken by a very small 
lumber of persons 

The explanation of this fact is to be found in the 
nonopoly of capital which we examined in Chapter 6 In 

0 few hands is the greater part of the accumulated capital 
if the country concentrated that, in spite of the fall in the 
ate of interest, the lion’s share of the national income is 
Bcured by a few Each “ dose ” of capital may produce a 
mailer return than of old, but there are more “ doses ” of 
apital in the possession of the few capitalists, and these, 

1 relation to the whole population, add but very slowly to 



their numbers, so slowly that we get the ^traordinai 
congestion of capital revealed by the Death 4 )uty returr 
ahd pictured m the table in pages 74 and 75. 

Thus the monopoly of capital is a more far-reachin 
thing than the monopoly of land, and it secures for 
number of people almost as limited ,as the great land 
owning class, a gross profit compared with which the sun 
of British land rents is insignificant 

It is of interest to show, from a number of concreti 
examples, how the joint product of mental and manua 
labour comes to be shared up between those who worl 
and those who wait ^ 

The following particulars are extracted from receni 
balance-sheets of ten well-known industrial jomt-stock 
companies, each of which is representative of hundreds 
of others. I shall distinguish the concerns by a letter 
only, for I am not criticizing individuals, but seeking 
to illustrate the causes which produce inequalities of 
wealth 

Company A owns a well-known proprietary article. The 
balance-sheet examined is dated 1904. Its issued capital 
is 1 ,000,000, and there are no Debentures A Profit and 
Loss a/c shows that the year’s sales amounted to ;f4 1 1 ,000. 
The total expenditure incurred in manufacturing the year’s 
production was only .£^218,000 There was therefore a 
balance of profit amounting to ;£i 93,000. That is to say, 
after paying all outgoings, including wages, salaries, rent, 
advertising, and so forth, produce which cost ;£’2 18,000 
to manufacture was sold for nearly twice as much A 
dividend of 20 per cent, was paid for the year, and ;^30,000 
carried to reserve. What, then, did those get who worked 
to produce the goods which were sold for ;£4 11,000? 

^ I use this phrase with intention Interest, once defined as the reward of 
“ abstinence,” is now usually explained by the economists of the schools to be 
the reward of “ waiting.” “ Abstinence ” has been laughed out of court. 



Obviously^ part only of the £2 1 8,000, probably not more 
than jf 1 00,000. If it be taken as 100,000, we see that 
those who worked to make the products of the Company 
[including the brain work of managers, foremen, etc.) 
obtained only 00,000] while the shareholders of the 
Company took ;^i 92,000 A great slice of the increment 
vent into the pockets of individuals who certainly had not 
jamed it. 

Company B is a restaurant company and the balance- 
beet is for 1903 It does not publish a Profit and Loss 
t/c The issued capital is 89,000, but a great deal of 
his is “water,” for bonus shares have been issued year 
iter year. In the year under review the profits amounted 
o ;f76,ooo, or over 40 per cent of the amount of the 
watered capital. We do not know what the Company 
»ays in wages, but I doubt if it reaches £^0,000 per 
nnum, or one-half the amount of the year’s profits 
"he employees are chiefly young girls who are paid a 
;w pence per hour. This case is an exceedingly in- 
ructive one to the student of “ unearned increment,” 
ecause the restaurants are many in number and situated 
n most valuable sites After paying the ground land- 
)rd’s unearned increment, the sleeping partners in this 
:>ncern gain, as they sleep, a hundredfold more unearned 
icrement than the ground landlords 
Company C sells an article of food The balance- 
leet is dated 1903, Its issued capital is £2,000,000, and 
lere are ;^5 00,000 of 4J per cent debentures Much of 
le capital is represented by goodwill. The net profit 
r the year, after paying Directors’ fees, amounted to 
139,000 In spite of the enormous capital, the sleeping 
Drdinary ” partners get 7 per cent Again we do not 
low the wages paid, but it is hardly likely to be as 
uch as the net profit of 139,000. If the employees 
t that sum, which is doubtful, the sleeping partners gam 



a$ mtich as all the ii^rorkers who iliake and sell Ae produ< 
of the Company and manage and direct it. ^ . 

Company D is an engineering firm. The balance-she 
is dated 1904 The issued capital is 3, 5 00, 000 and the 
are £1,500,000 of 4 per cent debentures. The net profi 
for the year were ;f6 36,000, which sufficed, after payir 
debenture interest, preference dividend, directors^ fee 
etc, to give the ordinary shareholders 15 per cent, 
is not probable that the wages paid in a year are greati 
than the £636,000 of net profit, but if they amount 1 
£1,000,000, which IS unlikely, the workers of the Compan 
gain little more than the shaieholders. 

Company E is a restaurant company Date of balance 
sheet 1903 The issued capital is ;C32 5,ooo and in addi 
tion there are 100,000 of debentures. The profits fo 
the year amounted to ;C5 2,000 After paying debentur 
interest, and preference dividend, the ordinary share 
holders got 16 per cent The amount of wages paid i 
not known, but it is probably under ;^'20,ooo. To take 
this bberal estimate, the workers get ;C20,ooo , the sleepin| 
partners 5 2,000. 

Company F is an engineering concern , the balance 
sheet IS for 1903 The issued capital is 5, 000, 000 and 
there are debentures for ;^2,2 5o,ooo The net profits foi 
the year amounted to £5 56,000 After paying debenture 
hterest and preference dividend, 10 per cent was paid to 
:he ordinary shareholders Again it is impossible to state 
vith accuracy the amount of wages paid, but it is impro- 
bable that they exceed the amount of the net profit 5,000 
men at £80 per annum would come to ;C400,000. 

Company G is engaged in manufacturing cotton. Its 
capital is 10,000,000 and there are debentures for over 
£ 1 ,000,000 The net profit (the balance-sheet is for 1 903) 
amounted to £ 2 , 684 , 000 , which is a return of 25 per cent 
on the entire capital. I do not know the wages bill, but 
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ff the com^ny employed 5,000 people at 1 00 a year each, 
aDd 1 0,000^ more at ;f5o a year each the total wages would 
be 1, 000, 000 Such employment would still leave the 
sleeping partners with nearly three times as much increment 
a$ the workpeople ! * 

Company H is a restaurant company, which fortunately 
gives us a profit and loss account The balance-sheet is 
for 1904. The issued capital is ;^5 70,000 and in addition 
there are £^00,000 of 4 per cent, debentures. The profit 
and loss account shows the following figures 

Gross Profit on Trading , . £4^4,000 

Salaries, wages, ren^s, rates, repairs, horsekeep, 

maintenance and other expenses 327,000 

Profit . 47,000 

Here we have the statement that included in the 
;f327,ooo of total expenses is a certain sum which was 
paid in salaries and wages. What was it ? We do not 
know, but the company had 90 restaurants at each of 
which about 1 0 persons were engaged That means 900 
employees. If they were paid ;^40 a year each (as a 
matter of fact they were paid less than that) the wages 
would amount to £^6,000 If, in addition, at headquarters, 
etc., 100 more people were employed at ;6^ioo each, that 
would mean another ;^r 0,000 a year or a total wages bill 
of ;^46 ,ooo. The net profits were £ 1 47,000 Therefore 

the investors got at least four times as much as those who 
worked to make the profits ’ As for the landlord’s share, 
a glance at the figures shows that it must have been very 
small in proportion to that taken by the sleeping partners. 
Yet again the business is done upon some of the most 
valuable sites in the whole country. The business, indeed, is 
only valuable because of the sites, yet the capitalist and not 
the landlord takes the lion’sshare of the unearned increment 
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Corhpany I is a manufacturing firm in an ^important 
trade. The balance-sheet is for 1903 and tlm directors 
complain of “ depression of trade!^ The issued capital i$ 
£500,000 and there are debentures for ;^3 00,000. ^ The net 
profit made was 7 0,000 which,' after paying debenture 
interest, sufficed to provide 10 per cent, for the sha?*e- 
holders If the company “ finds work ” for i ,000 men at an 
average of £/o per man, the profits, even in depression, are 
more than is paid to the workmen who make the profits. 

Company J works a great monopoly service under 
licence from the State ^ The issued capital amounts to 
j^5, 5 00,000 and in addition there is Debenture Stock 
amounting to ^^3, 5 70,000. In 1904 the income amounted 
to over ;^2,oi9,ooo and the outlay, including rents, wages, 
materials, management, etc., to ;^i,i55,ooo, leaving a net 
profit of ;^864 ,ooo Of this the State took 86,000 for 
royalties, leaving a balance of £6/8,000 for the share and 
debenture holders Thus the sleeping partners took far 
more than the entire earnings of managers, clerks, operators, 
and workmen The number of individuals employed by 
this concern in 1904 was 30,000. As illustration of a fact 
already referred to, viz, that a great business needs but 
a small base, it may be added that the year’s rents 
(building p/us land rents), taxes and insurance came to 
only £//,ooo Thus, while the landlords of most valuable 
sites took something much less than ;^7 7,000, the capi- 
talists took ;^864 ,ooo out of the business done upon tfie 
sites. 

I have thus described the earning and distribution of a 
very considerable amount of income by i o large industrial 
joint-stock companies It should be observed that the 
profits made were won in a period of trade depression 
and falling wages, when short time and unemployment 
slew their thousands. 

^ ^ The State has now agreed to buy out this undertaking 



The consideration of such companies is exceedingly in- 
structive for another reason. In them the functions of 
capital and of business ability are usually divorced. Their 
shares ar^ as to a great part, held by mere sleeping partners, 
while the business abilfty is supplied by managers or 
managing directors who, while they may have a certain 
proprietary interest in the company, rarely own more than 
a small part of the capital. In the cases quoted, after pay- 
ment for both labour and skill m management, great and 
disproportionate sums remain over to reward those who 
" wait.” 

The companies quoted cannot be regarded as 
exceptional cases. The reader has but to glance from day 
to day at the reports of company meetings published in 
the daily newspapers to note the steady manufacture of 
dividends by industrial and other joint-stock concerns In 
1908 the number of joint-stock companies registered in the 
United Kingdom and believed to be trading was 45,000 
and the paid-up capital jf2, 100,000,000 In 1908-9, the 
corresponding financial year, 37,937 “public companies” 
were assessed to income tax and declared their profits at 
^291,000,000 From this i^29 1,000,000 we have to make 
:ertain deductions before we arrive at the profits of ordinary 
foint-stock companies, for the total includes railway com- 
oanies and some banks, waterworks, etc , not registered 
vith the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies Allowing 

5, 000, 000 on this score we have ;^2 2 6,000,000 left as 
he profit made by joint-stock companies having a nominal 
•apital of ;^2, 1 00,000,000 Many of these companies 
lave debenture capital but, on the other hand, it is 
irobable that, of the .£‘2,100,000,000, fully one third is 
water ” — exaggerated goodwills, promoters’ profit, under- 
i^riters’ commissions, bonus shares and the rest of it Any- 
(ne who is interested m this point should examine the 
'early return of companies registered which now shows not 
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only the amount of capital ** considered as paid up ” biit 
the actual amount subscribed In cash and the payments 
for underwriting. In a recent return I find such items as 
this • ' 

Capital considered as paid up . . 

Minimum Subscription required 
Amount allotted before beginning business £i6j2g 
and this • 

Capital consideretf as paid up . . £25,000 

Minimum Subscription required . . £S,ooo 

Commission for underwriting . 25 per cent. 

Amount allotted before commencing business £S,oio 

That is how a great part of the ;^2, 100,000,000 of 
registered joint-stock paid up ” capital is made 

Setting dummy capital against debentures, we see that, 
after the payment of wages to the workmen and foremen, 
after the payment of salaries to clerks and officials, after 
the reward of business ability by the payment of managers 
or managing directors, after the payment of royalties to 
patentees where such were payable, after the payment of all 
rents exacted by the owners of area, there remained a- 
profit of ;^2 26,000,000, being over 10 per cent on the 
total paid-up capital, watered and unwatered, of all the 
joint-stock companies registered in the United Kingdom, 
We have also to remember that a large amount of 
unearned increment accrues to many of the sleeping 
partners who draw the ;^2 2 6,000,000 through the apprecia- 
tion of their securities on the stock markets Thus the £i 
shares of Company H referred to above were quoted in July 
1905 at £6 each, which means that either the present or 
past holders of the shares gained not only handsome, 
interest, but saw their capital increased sixfold without 
any exertion upon their part This creation of a market 
in the profits of usury has terribly unfortunate results for 
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the employees of joint-stock companies. To the original 
shareholders who sold at a huge premium the 30 per cent 
dividend .was 30 per cent. To the new shareholder who 
pays the price which ha^ arisen from the usurious profits, 
the 30 per cent dividend is only 4 per cent or 5 per cent 
He goes to the shareholders’ meeting clamouring for his 
5 per cent, and eager to resist any suggestion that the 
wages of those who make his profits should be increased. 
The very success of the company thus becomes an argu- 
ment not for the increase of wage but for a reduction of 
expenses The managing director knows that he has got 
to face a body of shareholders who, for the most part, rate 
a high dividend as a low one This point was illustrated 
in my own experience recently in a very striking way 
Writing in the “Daily News ” I commented upon the small 
wages paid by a well-known company paying a dividend 
of 30 per cent per annum This roused the indignation 
of a shareholder in the company who wrote me a letter 
the chief point of which ran as follow 

“ Most of the shareholders have paid £6 or £y 
per share, and so get a return of not more than 5 
per cent.” 

So one set of taskmasters passes out of the game with 
It^ tremendous gains, and is succeeded by another set. 
To the latter the poor workpeople are not churning out 30 
per cent, but a mere 5 per cent When the new share- 
lolders enter their premises they see easy work done by 
overpaid people who make dividends of only 5 per cent 
ff, at a shareholders’ meeting (it has happened at company 
neetings) a shareholder pleads for higher wages for the 
•mployees, he is howled down They are earning only 
; per cent I 

Another illustration is to be found in railway stocks, 
nany of which have (i) been deliberately watered, and 
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(2) risen in price on the market, so that, while railway mei 
are badly paid, the present holders of the stocks an 
apparently making small profits Many railway com 
panics have enlarged their ordinary capital by the delight 
fully simple process of multiplying by two ;^ioo 0 
original stock has been changed into £>^00 of “ pieferred ' 
and ;^roo of “deferred ” This has not been done behind 
the scenes, but boldly and with the permission of our rich 
men's parliament. As a consequence it is made to appear 
that the net receipts of railways are only about 3 J per cent, 
of their “ paid-up ” capitals. But the nominal capitals have 
not been “ paid-up ” , and even in so far as the original 
capital is concerned much of it is unreal Thus the magni- 
tude of the injustice which they suffer is hidden from 
railway servants They risk their lives for the pubKc 
every day and what do they get for it? In 1908, the 
27 leading railway companies paid in wages only 
;^3 0,000,000, or only 25s per employee per week ! These 
27 companies own nearly all the railway lines, employ 
nearly all the railway servants and make nearly all the 
profits assessed by the Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
And what do these profits amount to? As I have shown 
in Chapter 5, they amount to ;^43,ooo,ooo per annum, 
or far more than is paid in wages in one of the most 
dangerous and most useful of all occupations 

It is instructive to note how the j'omt-stock company 
promoter calculates the wages factor in forming his plans 
I recently had sent to me the prospectus of a gas com- 
pany, formed to take over and enlarge an existing con- 
cern It began by picturing the fat dividend “earned" 
by other gas companies, thus — 

The profitable nature of the Gas Companies, and the favour irj which 
their Shares are held by Investors, is shown by the following parti- 
culars, which aie obtained from the Stock Exchange Official List, 
Stock Exchange Year Book, and other Official sources 
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The Croydon Gas Company pay 14 per cent., and the ^100 Ordinary 
Stock IS (Juoted at ^320 

The Wakefield Gas Company pay ii^ per cent., and the ^25 
Cfrdmary Shares are quoted at ^63 

The Brentford Gas Company pay 12 per cent , and the ^loo Con- 
solidated Stock IS quoted at ^250 

The Staines and E|fham District Gas Company pay 13 per cent , 
and the ^25 Ordinary Shaies are quoted at ^60 

While the Eastbourne Gas Company’s A and C Stock pay dividends 
of 15 percent respectively, and the ^10 Shares are now standing at 
165 per cent premium 

What all men who live by work and not by dividends 
should note is, how such beautiful results are arrived at 
Inquiry will show that common “gas” is extracted from 
certain suitable varieties of coal by the hard labour of in- 
dividuals employed in the handling of the inventions of 
the dead It is hard work and exhausting work. If the 
shareholders, who only stand and wait, receive such princely 
dividends, what is the share of those who make the gas ? 

The company prospectus referred to is good enough to 
reveal the nature of the division of the spoils Its own 
statement is as follows — 

Taking the consumption of Gas at only 30,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum, and after allowing for the total cost of Coals, Labour, etc , 
and crediting the sales for Coke and Residuals, Rates, and Taxes, 
Materials, etc , the income of the Company should be as follows 
By sale of 30,000,000 feet of Gas at 5s lod per 1,000 

cubic feet (present price being 6s lod ) .^8,750 o o 

„ Sale of Coke, Tar, Breeze, and Residuals, includ- 
ing Meter Rentals . . . 1,813 o o 

^10,563 o o 

To purchases / 

„ 3,000 Tons of Coal at 17s 6d. per 

ton £2,6so o o 

„ Purification, 2d per 1,000 feet . 250 o o 

£2^900 o o ;^io ,563 o o 


Carry foiward 
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Brought forward . ^^2,900 o o ^10,563 0 1 

To purchases : 

„ Repairs and Renewals to Works 
and Machinery, 4d. per 1,000 
feet of Gas made , 500 o o 

„ Repairs, Services to Mains, Lamp 
Columns, and Meters, 2d per 
1,000 feet of Gas made 250 0 o 

„ Directors’ Remuneration, Secretary 
and Manager’s Salary, Wages 
at works, Rates and Taxes, etc , 
and Miscellaneous Expenses 1,353 ^ ^ 

5,003 o 0 

Net Profit . ^S,S6o o 0 

To pay 6 per cent, on 15,000 Prefer- 
ence shares at 6 per cent JL900 o o 

To pay 12 per cent on 15,000 Ordi- 
nary shares at 12 per cent 1,800 0 o 

2,700 0 o 


Leaving a surplus, available for further dividends on 

the Ordinary Shares ^nd for Reserve Fund ^2,860 o o 

The company expects to sell its gas and by-products for 
^10,563 It further expects that its entire outlay in pro- 
ducing the 10,563 worth of gas, etc., will be only ;6^5,003, 
leaving a net profit of £$^$60 ! Now let us look for the 
estimated remuneration of labour 
Here are the lines — 

To directors’ remuneration, secretary and manager’s 
salary, wages at works, rates and taxes, etc., 
and miscellaneous expenses . 

And the repair and renewal items, which include 

some wages . . , , . -750 


Total .... £2yio^ 

So that £2,10^ per annum covers, not only wages at works, 
salaries, directors’ fees, but repairs, rates and taxes, and 
miscellaneous expenses, which must include postages, 
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stationery^ etc. It is obvious, therefore, that the total 
rpw&fd of all bodily and mental labour, all furnace- 
feeding and more or less scientific management, all 
work whatsoever connected with the gas-making and 
repairs is calculated by the promoters to cost something 
less than £2,10^^ Therefore, it is actually promised to 
investors, in the light of day, that they can take out of the 
product of the company's labour profits amounting to 
;f 5,560, while all the workers, including managers, are to 
take only about .^1,500. And nothing is more certain 
than that, in the present condition of what we prettily call 
the “ labour market,” thousands of men, with thousands of 
women and children dependent upon them, would clamour 
to have the chance to take a share of the ;^I500 while 
working to make 5,560 for the investors Nor is it that 
Mire are merely examining the extravagant promises of a 
prospectus There is nothing impossible in this scheme , 
the company has a good thing, and it is bound to make 
fine profits. I have given above a few specimens of gas 
dividends Here are some more 


Nominal Value 

Name nf Company of Shares 

or Stock 

Dividend 

Price 
of Shares 

(>905) 

The British Gas Light Co , Ltd 

£20 

10 p C 

^41 

The Ipswich Gas L Co (A Stk ) 

10 

pc 

28 

Eastbourne Gas Co (C Stock) 

10 

IS pc 

28 

Harrogate Gas Co. (A Stock) 

100 

17 pc 

340 

Aldershot Gas and Water Co 

lO 

ii| pc 

23 

Portsea Is Gas Lgt Co (B Shs ) 

SO 

13 pc 

127 

European Gas Co , Ltd 

10 

II pc 

23 

Bournemouth Gas and Water Co 

10 

14 pc 

30 

Watford Gas and Coke Co 

100 

I 3 ipc 

276 


In each of these cases the remuneration of labour is 
much less than the remuneration of those who “ wait ” 
Thus the records of public companies place at our 
lispesal a very fair picture of distribution as it is. We 
:ease to wonder at the terrible error in the distribution 
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the nation's income. It is brought home to us that 
few individuals, through a monopoly of capital, have 
great economic advantage over the multitude of the 
fellows That it is impossible to argue that the error « 
distribution accords, even roughly, with the intrinsic vaU 
of the various orders of services, is sufficiently shown i 
the case of these companies, for their gross profit is usuall 
subject to deduction for the reward of brain-power befor 
assessment by the Income Tax Commissioners. We se 
that it is not any form of ability, either in design or ii 
organization (which is but design) or in manual effor 
which secures the largest rewards in industry It is capita] 
as capital, which takes the lion’s share of the product of thi 
mental and manual labour exercised upon the small arei 
of land which serves for the basis of our industries.^ Th< 
landlord’s share, although actually great, is relatively small 
In agriculture the conditions are different. It is the land- 
lord, as landlord, who takes the lion's share of the produci 
of the cultivated acres of the United Kingdom. 

1 In view of the fact that the Single Tax doctrines of Henry George are still 
sedulously propagated in this country it is of interest to quote here the follow- 
ing passage from one of Mr George's latest works 

“ IVg have no fear of capital, regarding it as the natural hatidniaiden 
labour , we look on interest itself as natural and just , we would set no limit to 
accumulation, not impose on the t tch any burden that is not equally placed on 
the poor , we see no evil in competition, but deem unrestruted competition to be 
as necessary to the health of the ittd us trial and social organism as the free emu- 
lation of the blood is to the health of the bodily organism — to be the agency 
whereby the fullest 'o operation is to be secured We would simply take for the 
community what belong to the community, the value that attaches to land by 
the growth of the community , leave sacredly to the individual all that belongs 
to the individual , and, treating necessaiy monopolies as functions of the State, 
abolish all restrutions and prohibitions save those required for public health, 
safety, morals, and convenience — From “The Condition of Labour” by 
Henry George Published by Swan, Sonncnschein, 1891 Pages 91 and 92 
This gospel of unrestricted competition (in the same volume Henry George 
chided Pope Leo XIII for counselling the State to restrict the employment of 
women and children) is actually preached to the poor as a solution of the 
problem of poverty 
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PROFITS, BAD TRADE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

I F we look at the amounts of profit assessed under the 
income tax during the last fifteen years we are 
struck with the steady growth of the figures — 

GROSS PROFITS ASSESSED TO INCOME TAX 


1893-4 

^673,700,000 

1894-5 

657,100,000 

1895-6 

677,800,000 

1896-7 

704,700,000 

1897-8 

734,500,000 

1898-9 

762,700,000 

1899-1900 

791,700,000 

1 900- 1 

833,300.000 

I90I-2 

867,000,000 

1902-3 

879,600,000 

1903-4 

902,800,000 

1904-5 

912,100,000 

1905-6 

925,200,000 

1906-7 

943,700,000 

1907-8 

980,100,000 

1908-9 

1,010,000,000 


These figures have been widely quoted, and with reason, 
as indicative of rapidly growing prosperity We see that 
the gross assessment to income tax has actually grown ' 
by over 3 3 6,000,000 since 1894. We could have no 
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better proof of the growth of the national product which 
IS divided up amongst us. 

There is but one set-back in the table. It occurred in 
the year 1 894, when the total gross assessment fell by 
1 6,600,000, and the assessment under Schedule D 
(Trades and Professions) fell by 6,000,000 This fall, 
of course, was only an apparent one caused by an altera- 
tion in the limit of exemption. Since that date there has 
been remarkable growth Since ‘‘ Riches and Poverty ” 
first appeared (1905) the growth has proceeded very 
rapidly indeed 

It IS of interest to inquire into the movement of wages 
and employment during these years of remarkable pros- 
perity. Did wages rise and was employment constant ? 

In “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, pp. 99 ei seq., 

I wrote 

“ Let us take some typical trades, and examine the 
rates of wages paid in these years of rapidly increasing 
profits 

“ The figures about to be quoted are those collected by 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 

“London carpenters m 1894 were paid per hour. 
In 1897 the rate rose to lod. and in 1903 to rojd. In 
Birmingham in 1894 the rate was 9d and in 1903 g^d. 
In Belfast the rise between 1894 and 1903 was from 7}d. 
,to 8|d 

“ Bricklayers’ labourers in London were paid 6Jd. per 
hour in 1894 and 7d in 1903 In Manchester the rate 
remained constant at 6d, per hour In Birmingham there 
was a rise from 6d to 6Jd. Masons’ labourers in Glasgow 
have been paid since 1894 a constant rate of 5jd 

“Turning to coal-hewers we get some considerable 
changes, which are best shown in tabular form — 
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nominal daily earnings of coal 

HEWERS 

(1B94-J903 



Northumbfrland. 

Durham, 

Sth, Staflb 
and East 

West 


i 

d 

s 

d 

Worcestershire. 

j d 

Scotland. 

s d 

1894 

5 

9 

5 

5 

1 4 

8 

6 0 

1897 

5 

0 

4 

1 1 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1900 

6 

0 

5 

10 

4 

8 

6 

3 

1901 

7 

9 

7 

5 

5 

0 

8 

0 

1903 

6 

0 

5 

10 

5 0 

5 

9 


“In the ten years there has been a considerable varia- 
tion, but the high rates of 1901 were brief in duration. 
Coal-hewers' wages have now gone back almost to the 
level of 1894 

“ Engine fitters in London earned 38s. in 1 894 and 39s. 
in 1903. In Birmingham and Manchester the rates rose 
from 34s. in 1894 to 36s. in 1903 In Newcastle there 
was a greater rise m the same period, from 31s 6d to 36s 

“ Ironfounders in London obtained 38s in 1894,40s. 
to 42s in 1900 and 40s. in 1903 In Manchester the 
rates were much the same. In Birmingham 36s was paid 
in 1894 and 38s in 1903, 

“Compositors in London were paid 38s. in 1894 and 
39s in 1903. In Manchester the rate remained constant 
at 35s. In Glasgow the rate remained constant at 34s. 

“Agricultural labourers in the Eastern Counties obtained 
IIS. id. per week in 1 894 and a gradual increase to 13s. id 
in 1903 In the North near coal there was a rise from 
17s 5d. to 1 8s. 4d. In the Midlands 13s. 5d. was paid 
in 1894 and 14s 6d. in 1903 

“Textile wages are best expressed by an index number. 
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Taking the rate of 1903' as loo the rate paid in ^894 
was nearly 95 per cent, of that of 1903. This increas<5 
refers to cotton spinners and weavers and linen and jute 
operatives taken together ^ 

“ A mere recital of the foregoing facts is sufficient to 
show that the rise in wages in 1894-1903 was at a much 
lower rate than the growth of profits iri the same period.” 

Revising this work for 1910, I regret to say that the 
changes in the above-quoted rates have been so few that it 
IS not worth while to rewrite what I set down five years ago. 
Wage rates have been almost stationary in the interim, 
and the changes that have been made in the above figures 
are too insignificant to be worth recording 

The matter is best dealt with by setting out the Board 
of Trade wages index numbers In the important table 

on page 112 I have contrasted the representative vage 

index numbers prepared by the Board of Trade with 

index numbers representing the gross assessments to 

income tax In a similar table in “ Riches and Poverty ” 
1905 edition, I did not take into consideration the growth 
of the number of income tax payers In the present 
calculation I have assumed a growth of income tax payers 
of 10,000 a year throughout the period, which must be 
very near the truth 

It will be seen that, representing the profits of 1900 by 
1 00 and calculating the profits of other years as per- 
centages of 100, the total profits index number rises from 
86.8 m 1893 to 1125 in 1908 

The wages are treated in the same way, the rates of the 
years before and after 1 900 being expressed as percentages 
of the rates of that year It will be found that the index 
number expressing the unweighted average of the building, 
coal-mining, engineering and textile trades, and agriculture 
rose from 90 i in 1893 to roi.o in 1908. 

It is a striking contrast — 
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PROFITS AND WAGES CONTRASTED 
(From Table on page 1 12). 

^ Profits Wages 

Per cent of those Per cent of those 
of 1900 of 1900 

1893 . . . 86 8 90.1 

1900 . .1000 100.0 

1908 , . 1125 lOI o 

It should be remembered that the income tax assess- 
lents are largely made upon the average of the profits 
f the three years preceding the year of assessment (see 
'hapter 21), and that the income tax has been better 
ollected in recent years, but even when allowance is 
lade for this the figures remain remarkable. 

The table does much less than justice to the growth 
F profits, for this reason As will be seen by the table 
n page 37, the growth of income tax payers has been 
liefly in the region of small salaries, which (see p 36) 
.rerage about ;^200 a year The addition of 10,000 
come payers at £200 a year adds but 2, 000, 000 to a 
jar^s aggregate assessment But the addition of 10,000 
200 income tax payers in a year, little as it adds to the 
;gregate, waters down the average income tax income 
d 1 . C, p. 1 12), and so lowers the Profits Index Number 
one could separate the small salary earners from the 
blc, profits would show a much more decided growth, con- 
ierable as is the rise in the index number as modified 
the small fry 

On the other hand, the Wage Index Number deals with 
•(ain trades — mining, textile, engineering, building, agri- 
[ture — which have certainly gained more in wage rates 
the period than a great mass of labour outside the 
)ups named. Therefore, while the Profits Index Number 
nimizes the growth of profits, the Wage Index Number 
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TAXED PROFITS AND WAGES CONTRASTED 

The Wage Index Numbers are those of the Board of 
Trade (Cd. 4954). The Profit Index Numbers aro 
based upon the Inland Revenue Assessments. The 
Financial Year 1893-4 ‘s taken to correspond with 
the Calendar Year 1893 

Note — The wages and profits of 1900 are represented by 100 The wages 
and profits of the other years are expressed as percentages of those of 1900. 


YEAR 

PROFITS 

WAGES. 

A 

Gross Assessments 
to 

Income Tax 

B 

PfobableNumbci 

of 

Income Tax 
Payers 

C 

r Average 
Gross 
Income of 
Tax Pn^ers 

Index No 
of 

Incomes, 

1900-100 

E 

Wages 
Index No 
1900a I00» 



Numbbk 

£ 

Pkr Cbnt 

Per Cent 

1893 

674,000,000 

950,000 

709 

86 8 

90.1 

1894 

657,000,000 

960,000 

684 

838 

89 s 

1895 

678,000,000 

970,000 

698 

85-5 

89.1 

1S96 

705,000,000 

980,000 

719 

88.1 

89.9 

1897 

734,000,000 

990,000 

741 

90.8 

90.8 

1898 

763,000,000 

1,000,000 

763 

93 5 

93 * 

1899 

792,000,000 

1,010,000 

784 

96 0 

95 4 

1900 

833,000,000 

1,020,000 

816 

100 0 

1 00 0 

1901 

867,000,000 

1,030,000 

841 j 

1030 

990 

1902 

880,000,000 

1,040,000 

846 

1036 

978 

1903 

903,000,000 

1,050,000 

860 

105 3 

972 

1904 

912,000,000 

1,060,000 

860 

1053 

96.7 

1905 

925,000,000 

1,070,000 

864 

105 8 

97.0 

1906 

944,000,000 

1,080,000 

874 

107 1 

98.3 

1907 

980,000,000 

1,090,000 

899 

1 10. 1 

101.7 

1908 

1,010,000,000 

1,100,000 

918 

112 5 

lOI 0 

Increase 

49.8 

*5-7 

29-5 

29*5 

12 0 

1893*1908 

Per Cent 

Per Cent ] 

Per Cent ; 

Per Cent 1 

Per Cent, 

Increase 

21 2 

78 1 

125 

125 

I 0 

1900-1908 

Per Cent 

Per Cent. |l 

;*er Cent 1 

Per Cent. ] 

Per Cent. 
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exaggerates the growth of wages as a whole. On the 
latter point, see Chapter 2. 

' Thus in recent years the proportion of the national 
income taken by labouAmade no gam upon the propor- 
tion taken by capital On the contrary, labour took a 
iiminished share of the increased product 
Since the Boer* War labour has barely retained the 
ncrease which it obtained between 1894 and 1900 
The seriousness of the position is increased by the 
freat^ rise in the cost of living, as the following figures 
estify . 

WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 



Board of Trade 
Wages Index No 

Board of Trade 
Index Number 
Retail Price of 
Food in l.ondon 

1895 

89 I 

930 

1900 

1000 

100 0 

1908 

lOI 0 

109.0 

Increase per cent 

U 3 

i; 2 


Thus, real wages have actually fallen since 1895 
Again, as has been already remarked, the Board of 
rade Wdges Index Number deals with trades which on 
e whole have gained more than wages generally. Rail- 
ay wages have been stationary for years, even while the 
^st of living has been going up. On the German and 
viss national lines the men have been granted higher 
iges in compensation for increased costs ; here our 
ilway companies abuse their monopolistic position to 
e uttermost in regard to wages as in regard to the 
blic welfare. 

In addition to reduced rates of wages in slump years, 

5 working classes are made to bear the brunt of depres- 
n through (i) “short time” or partial unemployment, 
d (2) dismissal. 
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Unemployment. — Table showinc;, for the end of 

EACH MONTH IN 190O-I9IO, THE NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS OUT-OF-WORK IK THE TRADE UNIONS 
WHICH PAY “Unemployment Henp:fit" These 
FIGURES DO NOT INCLUDE MEMBERS RECEIVING 
STRIKE OR SICK PAY 


Dale 

Member 

ship 

Nun tin I 
ou, of 
Work 

^Ftr 

1 )atf 

Membei 

ship 

Niimbei 
out of 
Wo,k 

Per 

Cent 

1900 

521.833 



1902 




January 

14,252 

27 

July 

550,169 

21,859 

40 

February 

524,872 

15,114 

29 

August 

551,565 

24,549 

45 

March 

524,199 

1 1,831 

23 

September 

553,870 

27,522 

50 

Apiil 

525,865 

13,075 

25 

October 

548,442 

27,270 

50 

May 

531,608 

12,645 

24 

Novembci 

549,197 

26,454 

48 

June 

533,^9 

13,992 

26 

December 

552,415 

30,302 

55 

July 

533.499 

14,566 

27 

1903 



August 

534,331 

15,971 

30 

January 

547,671 

27,685 

S I 

September 

536,242 

19,520 

36 

February 

549,843 

26,471 

48 

October 

535,668 

17,750 

33 

March 

559,129 

24,096 

4 3 

November 

539.175 

17,515 

32 

April 

554,901 

22,665 

4 I 

December 

540,102 

21,496 

40 

May 

554,524 

22,103 

40 

1901 




June 

556,695 

24,804 

4 5 

January 

545.539 

21,682 

4^ 

July 

555,743 

27,394 

49 

February 

543, 4«7 , 

21,159 

3"^ 

August 

561,946 

30,751 

55 

March 

544,688 

19,618 

3 ^ 

September 

[558,508 

32,179 

58 

April . 

547,197 

21,018 

19,487 

3^ 

Octobei 

555,105 

32,358 

58 

May 

544,460 

34 

November 

562,954 

33,614 

60 

June 

541,651 

18,605 

34 

December 

559,897 

37,501 

67 

July 

539.422 

18,164 

39 

1904 




August 

543,971 

21,025 

37 

lanuary 

561,226 

36,767 

66 

September 

542,917 

20,180 

37 

February 

563,824 

34,388 

6 r 

October 

544,827 

19,995 

3 ^> 

March 

567,232 

33,950 

60 

November 

545,832 

20,614 


April 

561,611 

33,706 

60 

December 

554,018 

25,703 

4 ^ 

May 

571,384 

36,002 

63 

1902 




June 

573,373 

34,066 

5*9 

January 

553,218 

24,470 

44 

July 

568,272 

34,494 

6 I 

February 

561,708 

24,072 

43 

August 

575,061 

37,006 

64 

March 

S 5 K 270 

20,241 

37 

September 

575,575 

39,005 

68 

April 

550,958 

21,349 

39 

October 

576,642 

39,396 ' 

68 

May . 

549,023 

21,926 , 

40 

November 

577,268 , 

40,244 : 

7.0 

J une . 

544,893 : 

22,832 , 

42 

December . 

573,726 - 

43,435 ; 

7*6 
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Unemployment— 


Date 

Member 

ship 

Numbei 
out of 
Work 

' Per 
Cent 

Dite 

Member 

ship 

Numbe 
out of 
Work 

^ Per 
Cent 

1905 

January 

578,910 

' 39 , 3^5 

68 

1908 

January 

649,789 

1 40,58c 

I 6 2 

February 

578,708 

35,778 

6 2 

February 

639,073 

40,90c 

► 64 

March 

578,684 

32,558 

56 

March 

639,716 

43 . 8 « 

69 

April 

575,968 

32,348 

56 

April 

638,237 

48,035 

75 

May . 

575 , 5 r 2 

29,487 

5 f 

May 

627,613 

49 , 5 » 5 

79 

June 

576,346 

29,995 

52 

June 

653,327 

53,766 

82 

July 

576,472 

578,444 

29,845 

52 

July 

646,511 

S 3 , '63 

82 

August 

31,046 

54 

August 

648, q8q 

57,912 

89 

Septembei 

578,542 

30,696 

53 

September 

593,444 

55,793 

94 

October 

584,288 

29,560 

50 

October 

591,053 

56,200 

58,349 

95 

November 

586,040 

27,769 

47 

November 

644,770 

9 I 

December 

581,630 

28,734 

4 9 

December 

679,060 

61,619 

9 I 

1906 

January 

588,121 

27,614 

47 

1909 

January 

688,588 

59,786 

87 

Febrinr) 

586,0 “Jb 

26,064 

44 

February 

696,688 

58,670 

84 

March 

585,376 

22,465 

I38 

Match 

700,654 

57,450 

82 

April 

May 

582,201 

21,037 

36 

April 

700,867 

57,250 

82 

590,919 

21,080 

36 

May 

699,779 

: 55,473 

79 

June 

593, « 3 o 

21,785 

37 

June 

698,284 

55,331 

7 9 

July 

595,637 

21,464 

36 

July 

693,848 

54,877 

79 

August 

596,010 

22,528 

38 

August 

697,268 

53 , 9^8 

77 

September 

598,61 1 

22,826 

38 

September 

695,720 

SS 749 

74 

Detober 

600,122 

604,370 

26,313 

44 

Octobei 

694,930 

49,664 

7 1 

LSTovember 

27,446 

45 

November 

696,415 

45,569 

6 5 

December 

597,198 

29,212 

49 

Decern be 1 

692,153 

45,963 

66 

1907 

[anuary 

617,911 


42 

1910 

January 

694,456 

47,259 

6 8 

ebruary 

618,574 

23>932 

39 

February 

701,252 

40,121 

57 

Vlarch 

618,230 

22,058 36 

March 

701,766 

36,543 

5 2 

^ipril 

619,591 

20,310 

33 

April 

699,932 

30,475 

44 

Hay . 

624;993 

21,081 

22,189 

34 

May 

703,439 

29,787 

42 

une 

632,584 

36 

June 

702,522 

25,866 

37 

uly 

631,158 

23,291 

37 

July 

^98,888 

26,664 

38 

August 
September 
)ctober < 

November < 
)ecembcr ( 

632,068 
631,241 
538,788 , 
539,678 . 
544,298 . 

25,458 . 
28,914 . 
30,079 . 
32,010 1 
39,343 < 

40 

4.6 

47 

50 

5 1 
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As to the amount of short time worked between 1900 
and 1910, we have no adequate information, but as to 
unemployment the evidences have forced themselves upon 
public attention in every part of the country. 

How ruthlessly the workman is made to bear the chief 
burden of bad trade and how, even in the best years, there 
IS always a surplus of unemployed labour, can be clearly 
shown 

There are about 2,000,000 men and women Trade 
Unionists in the United Kingdom, belonging to some 
1,300 Trade Unions, and forming but about one-seventh 
of the manual workers of the United Kingdom Some of 
these Unions pay “ unemployed benefits,” and are there- 
fore enabled to record accurately how many of their 
members are out-of-work The membership of these 
particular Unions is about 650,000 The Board of Trade 
collects from them, monthly, details of the members 
out-of-work and these details are published in the official 
“ Labour Gazette ” From that publication I have com- 
piled the table on pages 116-1 17, which shows faithfully, 
so far as about half a million of our workmen are con- 
cerned, how capital deals with labour It covers the 
years since 1900, and continues the record printed on 
pp. 106-107 of “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905. 

The period examined covers a complete trade cycle, 
with its fat years and lean years I think the reader 
cannot fail to be struck with the extraordinary variations 
in the state of employment shown in the table Even in 
the best year of the period, 1900, and in March, the best 
month of that year, 1 1,821 members were receiving out- 
of-work pay out of a total of 524,199, and before a month 
had passed 1,200 more men had been discharged. By 
January, 1901, the number of unemployed exceeded 
2 1 ,000, or 4 o per cent By the end of 1901 the em- 
ployers had rid themselves of 26,000 men out of 554,000. 
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Throughotit 1902 the number receiving out-of-work^ pay 
was round about 25,000 at the end of each month, the 
figure rising to 30,000 in December. By the end of 

1903 another y,ooo were discharged, and m December 

1904 the total rose to over 43,000 out of 574,000, or 
7.6 per cent In 1905 there was improvement, con- 
tinuing in 1906-7 At the end of 1907, however, 
39,000 out of 664,000 w'ere out of work, and a year 
later 62,000 out of 679,000, or 9 per cent, were un- 
employed 1909 saw recovery, which has happily con- 
tinued until now (August 1910) At the end of July 
1910 the unemployment rate had fallen to 3 8 per cent. 

These facts relate, not to casual labourers, but to the 
flower of our skilled workmen — to a class of men who 
are least likely to suffer (i) because they are the most 
needed instruments of capitaf, and (2) because they are 
organized and best able to resist injustice If we were 
able to set out the facts relating to all manual labourers 
we should probably get a picture even more distressing 
It is at any rate unlikely that, amongst manual labourers 
as a whole, employment is better than in the chief Trade 
Unions 

In December 1904, the Hackney Town Council con- 
ducted a census of the unemployed of Hackney It was 
carried out in a very sensible way At a cost of about 
^150 every house in the borough was canvassed between 
December 12th, 1904, and January 31st, 1905, and parti- 
:ulars obtained from every person over 16 years of age 


bund to be unemployed The results were 

XT 

Unemployed 

North Hackney 

45 , no 

9.152 

465 

Central „ 

69,368 

9.837 

1,090 

South „ 

104,794 

14 . 75 * 

2,963 

Totals 

2 19,272 

33,740 

4.5*8 
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South Hackney, which cohtains the pool* Homertbn Ward, 
of course gave the worst results The unemployed in 
South Hackney actually numbered 3 per cent, of Its whole 
population, men, women, and children ! Taking the 
borough as a whole, including well-to-do Stamford H| 1 I, 
the unemployed rate came out at nearly 7 per cent, of 
the "employable” population of all classes. 530 cases of 
“ pawning and selling home ” were discovered Thus, for 
all classes of workers in Hackney, the unemployment rate 
was almost precisely the same as the rate in the Trade 
Unions paying unemployment benefit. It is also worthy 
of note that, out of a total number of 4,3 1 5 males 
unemployed, as many as 1,477 were "labourers,” and 
1 , 1 67 of these “general labourers.” These facts, impressive 
as they are, amount to an understatement of the case, 
however Many of the unemployed, from feelings of 
delicacy, failed to record their condition for fear of public 
attention being directed to them personally Mr Councillor 
Fairchild of Hackney told me that he knew of forty cases 
of unemployment not returned in the census ■ This goes 
to show that we are justified in taking the unemployed 
Trade Union rate as really representative of the whole 
body of labour While, on the one hand, it excludes 
postmen, railway servants, policemen, and others who have 
quite regular work, it does not include the great mass of 
" labourers ” and other casual workers whose state of 
employment must always be worse than that of the men 
belonging to the benefit-paying Trade Unions 

It IS well to point out, for the facts are little known, the 
enormous sums expended by the chief Trade Unions in 
out-of-work pay. For recent years the figures have been — 
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5 XPENDITURE ON UNEMPLOYED BENEFIT 
■ BY CERTAIN TRADE UNIONS HAVING A 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF ABOUT 650.000 


Year 

Expenditure 

1898 ’ . 

. ^^2 34,000 

1899 

. 185,000 

1900 

261,000 

1901 

325,000 

1902 

429,000 

1903 

5 16,000 

1904 

655,000 

1905 

523,000 

1906 

424,000 

1907 

. 466,000 


Thus, even in the best recent years, 1899 1900, 

ese Unions had to pay out 185,000 and ;^26 1,000 
spectively to sustain members out-of-work Modern 
dustry works with a constant margin of unemployed 
DOur, a margin which ever tends to depress wages and to 
ace the employed at a disadvantage m bargaining for 
e sale of their services 

The sums above named are part, of course, of the alleged 
>rkmg class “capital ” referred to on page 56, and often 
vanced as proof of the rtcAes of the poor In plain fact 
;y are abstracted from poor wages in order to keep the 
me together when those poor wages fail altogether in 
isons of unemployment To term them “ capital,” or 
flaunt them as “ wealth,” shows a curious perversity of 
as. 

While we do not know how many workers are unem- 
yed at any given time, it is probable that, as the whole 
ly numbers about i 5,000,000, and 60,000 are some- 
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times unemployed out of a group of 656,000 of these, the 
total may reach 500,000 or 600,000 or more irt bad 
years 

Yet, when we obtain particulars of the profits of capital 
in " bad years of trade,” we see little diminution in the 
handsome sums confessed to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, and we understand how profits are sustained at 
the expense of the suffering and partial degradation of a 
great body of British citizens larger in number than the 
entire landowning and capitalist classes I shall be sur- 
prised if It does not occur to some of those who read these 
lines that in view of the extraordinary profits shown in 
the totals on page 1 1 2 the wholesale dismissal of workmen 
at the first symptom of slackening trade is a disgrace to 
our civilization. 

As I have remarked earlier in these pages, unemploy- 
ment is by no means confined to the manual labour classes. 
All the humbler units of commercial life are subject to 
treatment which is little better than that accorded the 
“ workman ” As I write there are thousands, if not tens 
of thousands, of clerks, writers, warehousemen, shop assist- 
ants, travellers, canvassers, agents, and others out of work 
and undergoing terrible sufferings in the endeavour to keep 
afloat Case^ are frequent in which advertisements offer- 
ing berths of small account are hungrily applied for by 
hundreds of applicants It is a sad reflection that for the 
vast majority of our people there is no such thing as 
security of tenure of employment The profits assessed 
to income tax, the income, that is, of about one-ninth of 
our population, continue to rise by leaps and bounds, but 
the state of employment remains very much as it was. 
After a careful examination of the employment records 
of forty years the Board of Trade gave their verdict in 
1904 (Cd. 2337, p. 84), that “the average level of em- 
ployment during the past four years has been almost 
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Xictly the same as the average of the preceding forty 

Ws.” 

But, as our population to-day is very much greater than 
1 1 860, the same “ average level of employment ” means 
hat there are far more unemployed workmen m England 
o-day than was th^ case forty years ago. The proportion 
f out-of-works is neither larger nor smaller, but the 
lagnitude of the problem is greater because there are 
lore of us. 

No attempt is yet made by our inadequate Census to 
btain particulars of the number of unemployed The 
'ensus Bill of 1910 led to a wrangle as to whether a 
iligious census should be taken, but there was not even 
wrangle as to whether the golden opportunity should 
e seized to ascertain the number of unemployed So 
le Census of 1 9 1 1 will come and go Before the 
ensus of 1921 is taken many proposals will be made 
>r dealing with unemployment, but no one will know 
le size of the problem to be dealt with. 

There is, of course, no remedy for unemployment under 
resent economic conditions All that can be done by 
le State, consistently with the private ownership of land 
id industrial capital, is to remedy the distress artstng 
'om unemployment, and as I write (1910) the Government 
e contemplating a scheme for unemployment insur- 
ice, based on contributions by men and masters, with 
d from taxation Such a scheme should be strongly 
ipported, but there should be clarity of ideas as to what 
effected by insurance. Unemployment insurance no 
ore cures unemployment than life insurance cures death. 

11 that is done by it is to relieve the distress caused by the 
xemployment. It is a great and worthy object, but the 
lemployed workman drawing his out-of-work pay, is still 
\employed 

The Labour Party has propounded a “ Right-to-Work ” 
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Bill, but this again, on examination, suggests work or 
maintenance^ its promoters seeiijg clearly that economic 
work cannot be made to order by a State which is as 
poor in property as the workmen themselves. The Eight* 
to-Work Bill IS thus no more a remedy for unemployment 
than an insurance scheme is such a remedy. 

Nor can the State, by pursuing its few public works 
chiefly in bad seasons, level unemployment as between 
good years and bad, or as between good seasons and bad. 
The troughs of the waves of depression are too great to 
be filled by such means, and they deceive themselves who 
think that they can rule those waves by the manipulation 
of Government contracts 

The Labour Exchange is a useful machine for organiz- 
ing labour to meet the vicissitudes of individualistic 
industry It has been described as equivalent to the 
organization of industry^ but that is a misnomer The 
organization of industry can only begin with the organiza- 
tion of the means of production If we organize produc- 
tion we necessarily organize labour If we enrol unem- 
ployed workmen, and move them about as pawns to suit 
the uneconomic conditions of unorganized capital units 
(“ Come and tell us if you want a man , ” “ Come and tell 
us if you want a job ”) we may save the workman some 
trouble and loss of self-respect in finding new jobs, and 
render more tolerable his periods of idleness, but most 
surely we neither organize industiy nor increase the 
volume of employment 



CHAPTER X 


PART OF THEIR WAGES 

I N considering the earnings, as distinguished from the 
rates of wages, of the manual labour classes, we have 
found it necessary to make an allowance for time lost 
through sickness and accidents Let us now examine 
the available records of the industrial acqidents and 
diseases of occupations which are part of the wages of 
the working classes, and at the price of which the comforts 
of the well-to-do are purchased. 

As to persons employed in factories and workshops, 
we have the reports made to the inspectors under the 
Factory and Workshop Act of 1901 By Section 19 
of the Act It is provided that where there occurs an 
accident which either 

(a) Causes loss of life to a person employed in a 
factory or workshop , or 

(d) Causes to a person employed in a factory or 
workshop such bodily injury as to prevent 
him on any one of the three working days 
next after the occurrence of the accident from 
being employed for five hours on his ordinary 
work, written notice shall forthwith be sent 
to the factory inspector for the district 
If the accident arises from special causes defined as 
tiachinery moved by power, boiler explosions, escape of 
fas or steam, or use of hot liquid or molten metal, the 
:asualty has to be reported to a Certifying Surgeon as 
^ell as to the Inspector. 
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It is aiso provided that if any notice required by Sec- 
tion 19 as to an accident in a factory or workshop is not 
sent to the local inspector, the occupier of the factory or 
workshop shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 

Thus, under the Factory and Workshop Act, an acci- 
dent is not always a reportable accident One worker 
may meet with a trivial accident which, though he is 
able to continue work, prevents him from doing his 
ordinary work for, say, the next six hours only after the 
accident This would be a reportable accident. A 
second worker may meet with an accident which, though 
it does not prevent him from continuing his ordintiry 
work for five hours on “ any one of the three working 
days next after the occurrence of the accident,” may 
afterwards develop into a permanent partial disablement, 
so that for weeks, or even months, he may be unable to 
do any work. This accident would not be “ reportable " 
under the Factory Act 

But there is a more important reason why the official * 
records of accidents are incomplete It lies in the fact 
that the administration of the Factory and Workshop Act 
by the Home Office is lax, and the staff of men and 
women inspectors ridiculously inadequate. The number 
of factories and workshops under inspection in 1908 was 
as follows 

FACTORIES. WORKSHOPS, ETC., UNDER 
INSPECTION, 1908 


Class of Works Number of Works. 

Factories . . . . 1 1 0,69 r 

Workshops .... I49>398 


260,089 
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The staff of inspectors and assistant inspectors in 1908 
was stated officially to be of an authorized strength of 
200. This is an improvement upon the 1 5 2 recorded in 
? Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, p. 1 15, but it cannot 
be termed adequate. If we imagine the 260,000 registered 
workplaces divided equally amongst the staff we see that 
each inspector has io deal, on the average, with 1,300 
workplaces If, then, each registered workplace were 
inspected only once in each year, each inspector would 
need to inspect 3 2 factories or workshops per week. As 
this is a physical impossibility, it is clear that each 
egistered workplace is not called upon even once in each 
^ear. 

Whether an employer does or does not report a report- 
ible accident largely depends upon the vigilance of the 
ocal inspector, and as it is physically impossible for a few 
nspectors to be vigilant in regard to many employers 
here can be no question that an exceedingly large number 
f accidents go unreported No reflection is made here 
pon the inspectors themselves , it is simply pointed out 
fiat, however devoted they may be, they cannot properly 
arry out the work which needs to be done. 

The Factory Report for 1908 (Cd 4664) enables us to 
lake the following comparison with the 1903 figures 
iven in “ Riches and Poverty ” (1905 edition). 

CASUALTIES IN FACTORIES AND WORK- 
SHOPS, 1903-8 

Fatal Non- Fatal 

Accidents Accidents 

1903 1,047 92,600 

1908 1,042 121,112 

The fatal accidents have remained stationary , the non- 
tal accidents have curiously increased. The explanation 
largely that the additional staff of inspectors has led to 
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bettei* feportifig of accidents. Probably many still go 
unreported. 

However, merely to take the list of “ reported ’’accidents 
as it stands, we get the gruesome total of 1,042 persons 
killed and 121,000 wounded in factories and workshops in 
a single year. 

A considerable number of the non-fatal accidents are of 
a serious character, as may be judged from the following 
details showing the cases reported to certifying surgeons 
as arising from the “ special causes ” already referred 
to • 

FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACCIDENTS 


REPORTED TO CERTIFYING 

SURGEONS, 

VO 

0 

00 


Degree of Injury 

Number 

Fatal .... 

1,042 

Loss of hand or arm 

1 26 

Loss of part of hand 

3.303 

Loss of part of leg or foot 

78 

Fractures .... 

j,68o 

Loss of sight 

44 

Injuries to head or face 

5.109 

Burns and scalds 

5.6 r; 

Other injuries .... 

24,902 


41,901 


The number of reports to the Certifying Surgeons in 
1903 was 30,509 (“Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, 

p 1 17) 

Having formed an idea, if an inadequate one, of the 
deaths, mutilations and injuries which occur in our fac^ 
tories and workshops in a single year, let us pass to the 
question of diseases of occupations. The particulars on 
page 129 are taken from the Factory Reports 
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i)fSEASES OF OCCUPATIONS IN FACTORIES 
AND WORKSHOPS 

(Cases reported under the Factory and Workshop Act) 


Deaths 


Disease and Industry. 

Year ended 
December 

Year ended 
December 


1 1908 

1903 

1908 

1903 

^*AO POTSONIMG— 





Smelting of Metals 

70 

37 

a 

3 

Brass Works 

6 

*5 



Sheet Lead and Lead Piping 

14 

II 



Plumbing add Soldering . 

27 

36 



Printing 

30 

*3 

2 

3 

Pile Cutting 

9 

24 

3 

2 

Tinning and Enamelling of Iron Hollow ware 

10 

»4 

0 


White Lead Works 

79 

109 

3 

3 

Red and Yellow Lead Works 

13 

6 

0 


China and Earthenware 

II7 

97 

13 

3 

Litho-transfer Works 

3 

3 

0 


Glass Cutting and Polishing . 

3 

4 

r 


Enamelling of Iron Plates 

7 

4 

0 


Electrical Accumulator Worlds 

>5 

33 

I 


Paint and Colour Works 

as 

39 

0 

I 

Coach Making 

70 

74 

3 

S 

Shipbuilding . 

*5 

»4 


I 

Paint used m other Industries 

47 

46 

1 

X 

Other Industries 

78 

40 

5 


\ Total Lead Poisoning . * . . 

646 

614 

32 

19 

RROURIAL Poisoning 

10 

8 



loSPHORUs Poisoning 

1 




iSENic Poisoning 

23 

S 

I 


[tIisax . .... 

47 

47 

7 

II 

TAL FaCTOKIKS AND WORKSHOPS 

737 1 

674 

40 

30 

AD PQISONING AMONGST HoUSE PaINTEKS AND 
PlUMRERS 1 

239 1 

301 

44 

39 

Grand Total . . * . . 

966 1 

875 

84 

69 



. The greater part at tne taoie, it win seen, refeir? to 
factories and workshops, but a line is added to sho# the 
cases of lead poisoning amongst house painters. 

Thus, in , 1 90S, 84 workpeople, and in 1903, 69 work- 
people, succumbed to poisoning or anthrax, while about 
966 non-fatal cases were reported in the' later year. 
Hundreds more, of course, go unreportt^d, but the figUres 
as they stand, representing only part of the terrible truth, 
make one shudder. 

Most of the lead poisoning cases under china and 
earthenware refer to women and young girls, and it should , 
be noted that the figures for 1903 are very much better 
than those of previous years Prior to 1899 one in every 
fifteen of the persons employed in lead processes was 
reported as suffering from plumbism * Stringent new rules 
Were made in 1898, a monthly medical examination being 
provided for, and in 1 899 the reported cases fell from 
457 to 249. Now they have fallen, as our table shows, to 
about 100 per annum. That is bad enough, for only some 
6,000 pottery workers are employed in the lead processes. 
The improvement, however, shows how much can be done 
to protect the factory worker Pity it is that such steps 
were not taken before the people of the Potteries weijc 
stunted by their deadly employment. 

The horrible disease, anthrax, is responsible for about 
ten deaths per annum, and as its bacillus lurks in wool, 
hair, hides and skins imported from many countries' for 
many industries, a large number of workers, from ware- 
housemen to woolcombers, regularly run the risk of 
contagion. 

Turning to mining, the public is reminded at intervals, 
by a large scale disaster, of the work of the coal-miner^ 
Momentarily, we think of the perilous nature of tbe‘ 
industry upon which our wealth is built, and then the. ' 
tide of events sweeps on- — and we forget. 
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remembers the last Ehondda holocaast? Was 
ft in 1904 or in 1906? How many men perished? 
What was the cause ? Few could answer these questions. 
Perhaps the 1910 disaster at Whitehaven will be more 
easily remembered because of its picturesque horror, 
because the sea jvashes over the miners’ tomb ; because 
reluctant hands were compelled to build a wall between 
the dead and the living. But these things are but the 
scenery of tragedy It is the deaths that matter, and 
Whitehaven, awful as it is, accounts for but about one- 
ninth or one-tenth of the deaths in or about coal-mines 
of which the year 1910 will take toll ^ 

There will be the usual inquiry in the matter of this 
disaster, and I assume that the gravest consideration 
will be given to the circumstances It appears to have 
been forgotten that on November 26th, 1907, five men 
were killed and seven injured at this same Whitehaven 
Colliery under circumstances which invplved breaches of 
the Coal-Mines Regulation Act, and that on that occasion 
nearly 200 miners were imperilled. The cause was 
careless shot-firing, the same cause which destroyed 120 
miners in the Rhondda in 1905 — and in his official 
•eport Mr R A. S Redmayne said — 

“ Had the flame reached the haulage road, the loss of 
ife would have been very great, as probably all the 
nOming shift, amounting to 180 persons . . . would 
lave lost their lives.” 

Thus there was very grave and recent warning as to 
lie need for care in this fiery mine underneath the sea. 

That in passing My immediate purpose is to point out 
lat such disasters as that of 1905 or 1910, destroying 
irer 100 lives at a single blow, barely disturb the average 
ss of life in coal-mines, so great is the yearly loss. 

^ Since these pages went to press, another large scale disaster at Bolton has 
led Over 300 miners. 
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DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS AND EXPlusiuks. 
IN COAL-MINES, 1851-1908 


1851 to 1900 

54,332 

1901 

1,131 

1902 

• , • 1,053 

1903 ’ . 

1,097 

1904 

1,049 

'1 90s 

945 

1906 

1,040 

1907 . . 

1,136 

1908 

. . i,ii 6 

Total, 58 years 

. ^ 62,889 

Average per annum 

1,083 


Loss of life in getting coal is not a spasmodic thing 
for occasional tears , it is a day by day matter The 
public at large is stricken with horror by such a disaster 
as Whitehaven. Miners’ widows are made every day 
by trifling accidents of which the public never hears. 
It is bad that 133 men have been buried and burned 
off the coast of Cumberland in 1910, it is worse that 
from 1,000 to 1,500 men will have perished in our coal- 
mines between January i and December 31, 1910. 

And what of the maimings ? Under the Mines Acts, 
notification of accidents in mines and quarries is also 
compulsory. Three classes of accidents are distinguished 
under the Acts (i) Fatal accidents; (2) injuries from 
special causes, viz. explosions of gas, accidents in the use 
of explosives, and boiler explosions , (3) other injuries 
not of a “serious” character, no definition being given 
of serious personal injury. When death occurs from a 
case already reported as an injury, a further notification^ 
is required. f 
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In ipO.S/the casualties in British mines and quarries 
Were ks i^illows : 

MINES AND QUARRIES, 1908 


Coal and Metalliferous Mines — 

jlled. 

Injured 

(Cases of Disable 
ment for more, 
than 7 days). 

I. Underground Accidents 
(a) Explosions 

128 

139 

(d) Falls of ground 

603 

52,579 

(c) Shaft accidents 

90 

1,010 

(d) Miscellaneous 

373 

78,489 

2. Surface accidents 

151 

I 1,041 

Quarries .... 

1.345 

92 

M3.258 

4,809 

1,347 148,067 

(The above table gives fuller particulars than that on 


)age 120 of “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, the 
atter gave particulars of “ serious ” accidents only ) 

One miner in about 600 is killed, and one miner in six 
i more or less seriously injured in the course of a year, 
'he incapacity of the injured included in these figures 
nd proportions ranges from one week to life-long dis- 
blement. 

In the slate quarries of North Wales, one man in 
^ery three is injured in the course of a year. The 
ages paid arc very low. 

Returning now to the figures of the table on p 132, it 
ill be observed that the deaths in recent years are 
most precisely the same in number as the average of 
t fifty-eight years examined. That, of course, points 
great improvement, because the number of miners at 
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work iifid the quantity of 6 osil got has rapidly increa^d 
in the period. With regard to explosions alone, the 
saving of life under the Coal-Mines Acts has been very 
great In his valuable paper on the effect of British 
labour laws upon industrial occupations, read to the Royal 
Statistical Society m 1905, Mr Leonard Ward, H.M. 
Inspector of Factories told us . 

“ The total number of deaths from explosions which 
occurred during the five years 1856-60 was 1,286, and if 
the number of persons employed and the death-rate from 
that cause had remained constant, the total deaths for 
fifty years would be 1 2,860 , allowing for increase in 
numbers employed, the total deaths during that period, 
would probably have exceeded 25,000, instead of which 
the actual total is about 1 5,000 less than that, hence it would 
seem that by the prevention of explosions alone, no less 
than 15,000 lives have been saved during the last fifty 
years by the operation of the statutes which regulate the 
hygienic conditions of employment in coal-mines ” 

That is to say, legislative insistence on ventilation of 
coal-mines saved some 1 5,000 lives in fifty years. 

This fact should, in the first place, give pause to those 
who have no faith in legislation, and in the second place 
it should give encouragement to those who believe that 
further great improvements can be effected The law 
prevented 15,000 deaths in fifty years, it permitted 
10,000 to occur. It is impossible to read such an official 
report as that upon the Whitehaven explosion of 1907 
without being impressed by the great carelessness which 
still obtains in dangerous mining operations. The last 
great Rhondda accident occurred through wanton careless^ 
ness. I do not know the cause of the Whitehaven 
disaster, but, speaking of fiery mines generally, it does 
appear that there is a strong case for the total prohibition 
of shot-firing. One may hedge round this labour-saving. 
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(O&iCw with what nestrlctionl one will ; if it is done 
mnder any conditions serious accident or disaster must 
cbthe sooner or later. Can there be any justification for 
labour saving of such character ? 

^ That is to speak of but one factor in the production 
of mining accidents. Other considerations, and serious 
ones, arise in coAnexion with such a case as that of 
Whitehaven where workings extend for miles under the 
sea and where yet there is no attempt made to provide 
egress to an emergency shaft. The men went down at 
Whitehaven and out to their work under the sea They 
' had either to return the way they' came or to return not 
at all. It may be that the provision of a returnv passage 
to an emergency shaft would have burdened the under- 
taking with such a capital expenditure as to prevent the 
economic working of the mine If that is so, a nation 
which owes its industrial greatness to coal should con- 
sider whether it is desirable to work this under* sea coal 
or not, for it would appear obvious that a mine as fiery as 
the 1907 inquiry proved the Whitehaven colliery to be, 
must sooner or later be the scene of serious disaster under 
the given conditions To pass to another point, a large 
proportion of mining accidents occur in the shafts It 
would be interesting to know the ages of many of the 
cages and of much of the winding machinery which are 
employed in our coal-mines. From reading official reports 
on mining accidents I have come to the uncomfortable 
conclusion that far too many of the appliances are fit 
for the scrap heap. 

Jh the figures relating to mining casualties, many young 
children are included. In the ten years 1895 to 1904, 
414 children between the ages of 12 and 16 years 
were reported as killed underground, under the heads 
haulage/’ “ machinery ” and “ sundries " ^ 

^ See Mr Fenwick's Return “ Mines (Fatal Accidents),” No 140. 1905, 



It isHjulte unknown to the general public how many 
women, girls and boys are employed in and about minea. 
The figures of the 1 90 1 Census show that in the coal-minea 
of England and Wales only, 1 34,422 boys and 1,458 girls 
under 20 years of age are employed Of the boys aa, 
many as 3 1,587 are between the ages of 10 and 1 5 years ! 
I dwell upon these facts because I fence had brought 
home to my mind in a very striking way the necessity of 
making them known. Speaking to an audience at the 
National Liberal Club, I mentioned incidentally that a 
very large number of children were employed in our 
mines To my astonishment, I was loudly interrupted by 
a certain Liberal candidate for Parliamentary honours, 
who openly scoffed at the idea that children were so 
employed, while the audience clearly did not know which 
of us was in error. 

With railway accidents the public is more familiar, 
although it is questionable whether many people realize 
that, in an average week, 10 railway servants are killed 
and 250 are wounded. 

By a Board of Trade order, made under the Regulation 
of Railways Act of 1871, accidents on railways are 
compulsorily reported Fatal accidents must be notified 
to the Board of Trade within 24 hours after the 
occurrence of the accident. Non-fatal accidents must be 
reported whenever they prevent the injured servant on 
any one of the three days following the accident from 
working for five hours The “ special causes ” distinguished 
in the cases of Factories and Mines are not referred to. 

Legislation has done a little to protect the railway 
worker. While the number of railway employees Has in- 
creased considerably in the last 20 years — from 350,000 to 
579,000 — the number of accidents has remained about the 
same. Nevertheless, the death roll is still heavy and the 
number of wounded very great. In 1903 there were 49/ 



Wltc^ aild 14,356 injured. In 1908 there were 432 
ii^lled and 24,181 injured. Of course the risk varies con- 
Jliderably as between one kind of railway employment and 
another. Railway mechanics have an accident death-rate 
of I in 4,524 and an injury rate of i in 147. Shunters, on 
the other hand, are killed at the rate of i in 264 per 
annum, while i in* every 1 7 is injured I Goods guards, 
who are not brought into contact with the public as are 
their more fortunate and safer colleagues the passenger 
guards, suffer almost as badly as shunters-^ i in 374 being 
killed and i in 1 8 injured per annum Facts such as these 
show how great is still the risk of railway work and what a 
debt we are under to those who do it. As to the manner 
of repayment of the debt it may be again remarked 
that, in 1908, the 27 leading railway companies, employing 
something like 90 per cent, of the railway employees of 
the country, paid an average wage of only 25s. per week. 
There are probably 1 00,000 railway employees who receive 
less than 20s. per week 

In the case of merchant seamen we have only the 
records of accidents resulting in death. Every illness or 
injury has to be recorded in the ship's log, but only death 
statistics are compiled. The fatalities from shipwreck and 
accident vary considerably in number from year to year, 
but appear to be falling. 

It remains only to record the accidents in engineering 
vorks covered by the Notice of Accidents Act of 1894. 
This Act provides for the notification of accidents in the 
lonstruction of railways and in the construction, working 
ir repair of tramways, canals, bridges, tunnels, or other 
irorks authorized by any local or personal Act of Parlia- 
aent Also it covers the use of any traction engine' or 
ther machine worked by steam in the open air. Under 
bis Act there have been reported, in recent years, about 
O deaths and 1,200 injuries per annum. 



CoU«cting the We [iave reviewed, we 

to eonstruct the table below, which shows, for all occ’iji* 
pations, the number of persons reported as having been 
either killed or wounded in 1908. 

REPORTED CASES OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
AND DISEASE. 1908 


Number of Workpeople who suffered Death or Injury. ' 



Killed, or 
Died frojti 
Disease 

Injured, or 
Suffered from 
Disease. 

Accidents in Factories and Work- 



shops, etc. 

1,042 

I 2 I,I 12 

Accidents in Mines and Quarries 

1437 

148,067 

Accidents on Railways 

Accidents on Ships, etc . 

432 

24,181 

Merchant Vessels . 

999 

3 > 78 i 

Fishing Vessels 

Accidents in Engineering Works 

212 

392 

(under Notice of Accidents Act) 

32 

1,228 

Diseases of Occupations 

84 

966 

Totals 

4,23^ 

299,727 


It should be distinctly understood that these figures 
refer to reported, cases only and that they are far from 
complete In the case of factories and workshops it is prob- 
able that the greater number of the serious accidents are 
reported, but thousands of minor cases'escape record. The 
railway figures have been much more complete since 1 8£j6, 
in which year the number of accidents recorded jumped 
from 7,480 to 14,1 10 owing to a moie stringent regula- 
tion as to reporting made by the Board of Trade The 
figures as to accidents on ships and in engineering works 
are very incomplete. 
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^ CzM 6f industrial disease form the smallest part ol the 
tal^, but if the whole truth could be expressed in statistics, 
the result would be appallin'g. All that we have reported 
tmder this head are cases of metallic poisoning and of 
anthrax. Terrible as these are, they affect so few people 
as to be of far less consequence to the nation than the 
high death-rate of Lancashire cotton operatives or Belfast 
linen workers. Phthisis does not appear in official statistics 
as a disease of occupation,” but thousands of textile 
workers die of phthisis resulting from work done in a 
flumid atmosphere. Physical degeneracy is not an 
* accident,” for it progresses with our knowledge and 
deliberate consent, but how much graver is the deteriora- 
:ion of the jute workers of Dundee than the figures relat- 
ng to railway accidents. In 1 899, Mr H. J. Wilson, H M 
Factory Inspector for Dundee, measured and weighed 169 
3 oys and girls with a view to discovering the amount of 
legeneracy as compared with the recognized normal, 
-lere is the melancholy result* 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION IN DUNDEE ^ 


Age 

Height 

Weight. 

Dundee 

Normal 

Dundee 

Normal 

I I to I 2 

Inches 

Inches 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Boys . . 1 

500 

53 5 

628 

72 0 

Girls 

SI . 5 

530 

63 0 

68a 

14 to 15 — 





Boys . 

54.0 

590 

705 

92 0 

V Girls 

1 

557 

S 9 7 1 

1 

77 5 

96.1 


^ Annual Report on Factories and Workshops, 1900, page 336 
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Spdaking of t!i6 deaths from phthis!s and disiskses of th< 
lungs In Belfast, Dr Whitaker, Medical Officer of Hea}tft 
for that city, says in his report for 1902 : “Of the 2,9^1 
deaths reported from these causes, 1,779 were attributed 
to diseases of the respiratory organs and 1,132 to phthisis, 
It is thejefore evident that these diseases caused upwards 
of one-third of the mortality in our midst. This is not to 
be wondered at when we remertiber the nature of the 
occupations in which so many of our people are engaged 
and the unhealthy surroundings which environ them.” ^ 
The truth is that many thousands of the deaths which 
occur in the United Kingdom every year are really caused 
by “ diseases of occupations,” and that to the thousands of 
deaths must be added hundreds of thousands of cases of 
direct injury to health arising from work in unhealthy and 
insu|ficiently controlled factories and workshops. 

Death, injury and disease have thus been administered 
to our industrial population for several generations. To* 
day, conditions are better than of old, but they are still 
so bad that to speak of improvement is to indict the past 
as black indeed. Against the fact that industrial hygiene 
has improved, must be set the grave consideration that It 
is in part an enfeebled people which is now provided with 
a slightly better environment. We have effectually de- 
graded no small proportion of the race ; the present 
measures of industrial control are not strong enough to 
restore it, 

1 This and many other cognate facts were quoted by Mr Leonard Ward m 
his paper on Industrial Occupations read to the Royal Statistical Society on 
May 16th, 1905. 



CHAPTER XI 


CONSEQUENCES 

r HE"' consequences of the error of distribution now 
demand our attention. 

The congestion of so much of the entire income and 
tCcumuIated wealth of the United Kingdom in a few 
lands has a most profound influence upon the national 
levelopment It means that the great mass of the people 
--the nation itself — can progress only in such fashion as 
5 dictated by the enterprise or caprice of a fraction of 
he population. The possessors of wealth exercise the real 
[Gvemment of the country and the nominal government 
t Westminster but timidly modifies the rule of the rich. 
Vhen we say that about one million people command one- 
hird of the entire income of the nation we mean, broadly, 
hat one million people have under their control the lives 
f one-third of the population or of 15,000,000 people. 
Vhen we say that about five million people command 
ne-half of the entire income <of the country we mean, 
roadly, thaf five million people control the lives of 
ne-half of the population, or of '22,000,000 people. 
Expenditure is a call for material or immaterial com- 
lodities, and a demand for commodities is a demand for 
ibour. That call rules the continuous series of employ- 
lents which form the main activities and which mould 
le lives and character of our people. If the call be for 
orthy things, our people are directed into noble occupa- 
ons. If the call be for unworthy things, labour is 
lisdirected and degraded. 
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The self-degradation of ^ limited number of uhduly ri^ 
persons would be a little thing from a national point ol 
view if its effects could be confined to the rich themselves: 
Unfortunately, those effects are not a stagnant pool which 
we may avoid, but a stream which flows through and 
pollutes the lives of the majority of our people. A work- 
ing man may resist the temptation to ape the vices which 
are bred of idleness, but the highest standard of morality 
cannot save him from degrading his manhood in ti^ 
service of waste. Without his knowledge the product 
of his toil may be bartered for the toy of a moment, 
and the skill of his hands pass to the foreigner in ex- 
change for the means of wanton luxury. The rare steam 
coal of South Wales, got in blood and tears in a fiery 
mine, may be exported to France in exchange for a racing 
automobile It would matter little that a limited number 
of drones inhabited the hive if they had no command of 
the work of the community. It matters everything when 
these drones, by their expenditure, can each command 
thousands of workers to attend their idleness. 

There are certain well-defined servants of the rich wholly 
devoted to their pleasure, such as menial servants, grooms, 
stablemen, gardeners, makers of expensive articles of food, 
clothing, furniture, etc, hotel servants, many of the in- 
habitants of the rich quarters of towns and of fashionable 
pleasure resorts, many tradespeople and their shop assist- 
ants, and other workers. Again, there are certain well- 
defined servants of the poor, such as petty tradespeople, 
general storekeepers, the workmen and officials engaged in 
institutes, charities, free libraries, municipal tramways and 
other services, public gardens, and so forth. There is often, 
however, no clear distinction between those who serve the 
few rich and those who serve the many poor. Every trade, 
however useful nominally, has to give of its best to be 
poured into the cup of luxury and spilt in wanton ex- 
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trWigapce. Our 1,300,000 builders, oiir 1,400,000 metal 
workers, engineers and shipwrights, our 1,300,000 textile 
workers, our 1,300,000 clothiers, and all the other persons 
engaged in our “ useful” industries, furnish their large quota 
of products for the rich and their small quota of products 
for the poor Th^ edict of the rich man goes forth and 
iildustry hastens to obey it Bricks from Berkshire which 
are sadly needed for the building of decent cottages for 
agricultural labourers are taken into Surrey to form part of 
one of the vulgar and pretentious red-brick villas which 
mock every canon of architecture and make hideous the 
most beautiful portions of that Garden of England. Good 
Rr from Sweden, imported in exchange for the toil of 
Lancashire or the sweat of Cleveland, roofs in the tenth, 
ifteenth or twentieth bedroom of the man who has more 
00ms than children, and more menial servants than guests, 
vhile the Census shows us that in England and Wales 
here existed, in 1901, 3,286,526 tenements of fewer than 
ive rooms, of which 251,667 had but one room, 658,203 
)Ut two rooms, 779,992 but three rooms and 1,596,664 
>Ut four rooms. The mechanic, the electrical worker, the 
firl at the loom, all appear to be usefully employed in 
ontributing to the well-being of the nation. As a matter 
T fact, the lion's share of the wealth they create goes to 
dd to the income of a few, while the remainder is dis- 
ributed amongst a number so great as to constitute 
early the whole of the population. If we consider the 
ase of the cotton industry alone, it appears, on the 
urface,that 582,000 workers (172,000 men and 410,000 
romen and^children) are most usefully employed in the 
tod action of articles of the first necessity. They do work, 
ach year, upon some 16,000,000 cwts. of raw cotton which 
icy manufacture into about ;£’i 20,000,000 worth of cotton 
oods. But trace the history of these goods. Are they 
msumed by the countrymen of the people who make 
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them ? Alas ! no. Of the yearly Output of £ i 20 , 000 , 000 ^ 
as much as 1 00,000,000 is exported to foreign countries 
and British Possessions, chiefly to foreign countries. Ohly 
20, 000, 000 worth of the magnificent output of our cottop 
workers is retained by our 44,000,000 people. In addition 
there is a consumption of a few million pounds worth of 
imported cotton goods. Can it be true that our popula- 
tion need to renew their household and personal stock of 
cotton fabrics to the extent of a value of but los. per head 
per annum ? Of course it is not true From cotton is 
manufactured, for the person, dresses or blouses of muslin, 
lawn, cambric, prints, mercerized stuff, etc., shirts and 
underclothing in great variety for both sexes, handkerchiefs, 
lace, hosiery, etc , and for the household, cotton sheets and 
other bed furnishings, curtains of lace, cretonne and muslin, 
towels, dusters, and a host of other things. Yet so poor 
are the mass of our people that i os per head per annum 
furnishes them with all the cotton goods which they dap 
afford to buy for both their persons and their house- 
holds. Great is their need and small are the means 
available for its satisfaction. If it were not so, our cotton 
trade would need many thousands more bales of raw cotton 
per annum, first to supply a quite ordinary home demand 
and second to export to the foreigner to obtain in exchange 
the satisfaction of other ordinary needs. 

In the following table I have estimated a demand for 
cotton goods by a household of five persons. The prices 
are wholesale and relate to the materials only It should 
be distinctly understood that nothing is included for retail 
profit or for the manufacture of the materials into garments, 

I have estimated for all the cotton goods used on the 
person or in the household, not forgetting the cotton 
linings commonly used in woollen clothing. 
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iCAlfL (AT WHOLESALE PRICES) BY A HOUSE- 
HOLD OF S PERSONS, FOR COTTON 
MATERIALS 


For the Person ; 

(1) The^Man . 

(2) The Woman 

(3) Three Children 
For the Household 


£0 16 o 
I 9 o 
I 2 I 
I 10 6 


A 17 7 


In framing' this estimate I have imagined an exceed- 
ingly modest standard of comfort, one such as few readers 
of these lines would probably care to adopt, and the 
prices, as I have said, refer to the wholesale cost of the 
material only. Yet, modest as it is, the estimate works 
out at nearly 20s. per head Given such a modest demand, 
our cotton trade would need to produce about ;^4 5,000,000 
worth of cotton goods per annum for home consumption 
alone. As we have seen, it finds a call for only 
£20,000,000 worth, a great part of which, of course, is 
absorbed by the “ rich ” and “ comfortable ” classes. 

It is a deeply significant fact that a nation of 44,500,000 
people, producing by its manifold activities a total 
income of ;^40 per head per annum, should be able to 
iflford to retain of its total output of cotton fabrics but i os. 
per head per annum 

Let us turn to our woollen and worsted industries 
liere we have in an average year an output worth some 
^65, 000,000 of which ;^i^2 3,000,000 is exported, leaving 
5^4 2,000,000 for home consumption. In addition there is 
i considerable importation (;^ 1 2,000,000) of woollen and 
rqrftted goods, chiefly woollen goods, of a character 
/hich we do not ourselves produce, from France Thus 
lo 
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we have a total home consumption worth 5 4,000, 000 p^i 
Annum. This amounts to about 25 s. per head per annum, 
a sum which, in view of our climatic conditions, is, if any- 
thing, less satisfactory than that for cotton consumption. 
Again let us picture our working class household of five 
persons and inquire what might be^ its most modest 
imaginable expenditure upon articles made of wool : — 

CALL (AT WHOLESALE PRICES) BY A HOUSE- 
HOLD OF 5 PERSONS, FOR WOOLLEN 


AND WORSTED GOODS. 
ONLY 

MATERIALS 

For the Person : 

(i) The Man 

. ^3 

7 10 

(2) The Woman 

. 2 

9 1 9 

(3) The Children . 

3 

0 0 

For the Household 

. 3 

ilL 

0 0 

^7 7 


In working out this estimate in detail, I have again postu- 
lated a low standard of comfort Thus the man is 
assumed to have but one new woollen suit and one new 
pair of trousers per annum, and an overcoat once in two 
years. It is also assumed that the children are partly 
provided for by adaptation of their parents’ discarded 
garments. Even so, the estimate works out at 47s. per 
head. At this rate there would be a call for about 
1 05,000,000 of woollen and worsted goods by the 
44,500,000 people of the United Kingdom. As a matter 
of fact, the call is for only ;6^5 4,000,000 worth, or about 
25s. per head on the average. But who is the Average 
Man ? He is a creature of the statistician. The real 
truth is, of course, that quite a small number of people con- , 
sume a very great part of our total present annual call for 
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£S 4 />(>o,ooo worth of woollen and worsted goods. The 
masses of the people spend a sum which is a small fraction 
of the average expenditure of 25s. per head. 

Again, let us consider the boot and shoe industry Here 
I have no reliable estimate as to the value of production, 
but we know that employment in the trade is sometimes 
exceedingly bad, and that in Leicester, Northampton and 
elsewhere the greatest distress exists from time to time 
because the boot manufacturers have overtaken demand. 
What does this mean ? There are some 7,000,000 houses 
in England and Wales not assessed to the Inhabited House 
Duty because they are under £20 in annual value. It is 
safe tb say that each of the inhabitants of each of these 
7,000,000 houses would gladly purchase three pairs of 
boots and shoes if they had the means to do so, and 
would then not be overburdened with footwear That 
means that a need exists at this moment for 7,000,000 
X 5.2 (the average number of persons per house in this 
country) X 3 = 109,000,000 pairs. That great demand, 
obviously, could be renewed, did means allow, within 1 2 
months.^ 

* Some notes of mine on this subject in the “ Daily News " brought me the 
‘oUowing letter from the proTinces 

“You very rightly, I think, referred on Monday and Tuesday to the subject 
>f boots. Here is my own experience I am a railway man, m constant 
vOrk at 305. per week I am the happy, or otherwise, father of six healthy 
bil<}ren Last year I bought twenty pairs of boots This year, up 
0 date, I have bought ten pairs, costing £, 2 ^ and yet at the present 
ime my wife and five of the children have only one pair each. I 
ave two pairs, both of which let in the water , but I see no prospect 
t present of getting new ones I ought to say, of course, that my wife is a 
loroughly domesticated woman, and I am one of the most temperate of men. 

0 much so, that if all I spend in luxuries was saved it would not buy a pair 
f boots once a year But this is the point I want to mention During 
my ws^es were 25s 6d. per week, and I then had the six children My 
ixt'door neighbour was a bootmaker and repairer. He fell out of work, and 
as out for months During that time, of course, my children’s boots needed 
painng as at other times, I had not the money to pay for them being 
paired, so had to do what repairing I could myself. One day I found out 
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Yet, in November 1904, the Mayor of Leicester (Mr S, 
Hilton, of Messrs S Hilton 8 c Sons, boot factors) dealing 
with the question of want of employment in the boot 
industry said • 

“ I think the present great need of Leicester is a new 
industry We cannot expect, at any /rate for some con- 
siderable time, that much more employment will be 
derived from the boot and shoe trade, at least, not sufficient 
for a growing population The rapidity with which boots 
and shoes are turned out, owing to the improved machineiy 
and modern methods, will supply all the demands for some 
time to come, and the man who may be' the means of 
introducing some additional industry in this town, which 
will not only prove remunerative to the employer, but 
provide work for the many men and youths who are in 
need of it, will be a benefactor to the town.*’ 

With improving methods and machinery, there must, 
sooner or later, arrive, in every industry, a time when 
output overtakes visible demand, and when that time 
arrives, as it is alleged to have done in Leicester, great 
suffering is caused to many hard-working people. Their 
trade slips from them, and the matter of re-adjustment, 
the establishment of new industries, the transition to 
other employments, entails severe distress But who can 
truly say that the boot trade has yet reached, in this 


that 1 was repairing boots on one side of the wall, and my neighbour on the 
other side out of work, and longing to do the work 1 was compelled to do 
myself 1 shall never forget the feelings that passed through my mind as 
I thought of the circumstances; and so it came home to me again when 
1 read your reference to the boot trade, and 1 decided I would forward 
this to you. Most surely, as you say, if the 30,000,000 could and would 
buy those 50,000,000 pairs of boots you mention, there need not be any 
' slackness in the boot trade ; but, as you say again, if your reference to the ' 
question is the means of making people thmk seriously about it, much good 
will be done ” 

Thus between my correspondent who sorely needed boots, and his neigfi- 
hour the bootmaker there stood a wall— and our commercial system. 
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couiltiry, the maximum of possible output ? Certain it is 
^ that there are many who need new footwear and cannot 
affbrd it, even while Leicester men look vainly for 
employment. The real truth would appear to be that 
Leicester is suffering from the under-consumption of those 
who, if they had^he means, would buy boots. I have 
shown that 100,000,000 pairs at least could be readily 
absorbed in Great Britain. Yet men are unemployed at 
JLeicester and the Mayor calls for a new industry 1 

The fact is, of course, that while 7,000,000 or more 
poor householders lack the means to buy boots, some tens 
of thousands of unduly rich households are squandering 
those means and in effect commanding men to leave 
the boot trade to take up industries which shall serve 
their pleasures 

In relation to the trades which supply the materials of 
clothing the census returns give evidence that our indus- 
tries are not developing healthily It should be remem- 
bered, however, that it is impossible to measure the growth 
of luxury by the census returns, although it makes a 
certain impression in them The labour of tens of 
thousands who follow nominally useful occupations is 
actually devoted to waste This may be illustrated by 
two typical cases which recently were brought to the 
notice of the public. On February 8th, 1905, in the King’s 
Bench Division, a millionaire, well-known in financial 
circles (his name matters not, for I take the case not to 
reproach an individual but because it is a typical one) 
sued a West-End firm of contractors and caterers for 
damages It appears that in July 1903 he gave a dinner 
party with a concert and supper, and engaged the defendant 
firm to erect behind his residence in Grosvenor Square a 
temporary supper-room for the occasion He gave instruc- 
tions that “ no expense was to be spared ” The electric 
ight was installed in the temporary structure, and from 
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this or another cause, a fire occurred, and the tem|k>rary 
structure perished a few hours before its time. Out o( 
this arose the claim for damages, which failed, the jUiy 
awarding the contractors their counter-daim for the work 
done. 

It is not the merits of the action to^hich I direct the 
reader’s attention. What would the mere statistics tell us 
of the men who were engaged in erecting the temporary 
supper-room “ regardless of expense ? We should find 
them described as following quite useful occupations : 

Building Contractors. 

Electrical Engineers. 

Plumbers. 

Carpenters. 

Painters 
Upholsterers 
Carmen 
Labourers, etc. 

As a matter of fact the skill and labour of these honour- 
able callings were turned to sheer waste at the command 
of the millionaire financier With the same expenditure 
of time and effort, and with the same consumption of 
material, those men might have decently housed one or 
two families for life Had they been free to choose be- 
tween the housing of a poor family and the carrying out 
of a rich man's caprice, can we doubt which work they 
would have chosen ? But they were not free to choose, 
and inquiry would probably show that they are constantly 
employed to do similar work in rich men’s houses. Their 
lives are wasted to the nation at large, and devoted to the 
fancies of a few. In return, they are handed wage-money 
which is too often unearned by those who pay the bills, 
Thus A the financier commands B to waste his precious 
skill, and at the same time commands certain other persons, 
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C tftd B, to devote part of their labour to sustaining B 
jWhile he wastes his time and does nothing for them in 
return. 

Let me give another pertinent illustration : 

In July, 1904, a great deal of attention was aroused by a 
case in which a West-End dressmaker was fined for work- 
ing her girls at iftegal hours. Her excuse was that she 
was compelled to get finished at very short notice a frock 
to be worn at Ascot by a certain rich lady. Considerable 
comment was aroused by the case, especially in view of 
the fact that a play with a, purpose in which a similar 
Ulcident was introduced was being played at the time in 
a London theatre.^ I was particularly struck^ with the 
fact that the fashionable customer who caused the trouble 
was chiefly censured for her dilatoriness and want of 
consideration in ordering her frock at the last moment. 
But the gravamen of the offence lay not in ordering 
the frock late but in ordering it at all. The chief point is 
not one within the scope of the consolidated Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1901, but a much greater one, which 
goes deep down into the roots of the problem of want and 
poverty in the richest country in the world. For the 
special Ascot frock, the garment costing anything from 10 
to 50 guineas, made to be worn once and then cast aside, 
is a perfect illustration of the misdirection of life and 
waste of labour which is caused by the error in the distri- 
bution of the national income. For every special Ascot 
frpck worn by one woman, whether that frock be made 
In legal or illegal hours, a number of other women go 
insufficiently clad. 

Such illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. At 
the great Albert Hall Charity Bazaar held m 1904 a titled 
ady present wore a magnificent dress which had been 
:Qmpleted literally at the eleventh hour of the previous 
* “ Warp and Woof,” by Mrs Alfred Lyttelton. 
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evening by a number of young women whose economic 
condition is such that only the best of health and the best 
of fortune can save them from becoming the objects Of 
“ charity ” in the time to come. As in^ the case of the 
temporary supper-room, these girls, to judge by the 
census of occupations, would appear ajj following useful 
occupations From the point of view of the national 
welfare, they had better be paid wages for digging holes 
and filling them up again. 

While the rich consume the means of living of the poor 
we need not be surprised if useful trades languish. A 
rich person can but consume a limited quantity of useful 
commodities After that consumption, having still a 
great superfluity, he seeks other diversions, and the 
orders go forth which swell the ranks of the wrongfully 
employed 

At the other end of the scale, what is the possible 
expenditure upon goods by the poor? The answer which 
has been given to this question by the researches of Mr 
Charles Booth in London and of Mr Seebohm Rowntreein 
York is seen to be one which can only be regarded as 
inevitable in view of the figures we have examined. Mr 
Booth concluded that 307 per cent , or nearly one-third of 
the population of London were probably living in “poverty.” 
Mr Rowntree found that in York, a typical provincial city, 
in a year of good trade, 7,230 persons, representing 1 5 J per 
cent of the working classes, or 10 per cent of the entire 
population of York, were living below a primary poverty 
line drawn at an income of 21s 8d per week for a family 
of five persons paying only 4s per week for rent. Mr 
Rowntree also found 1 3,072 persons living in York under 
conditions which were but little above the primary line, 
making a total of 20,302 persons, or 28 per cent, of the 
population of York, living in want 

Mr Rowntree’s primary poverty line of 2 is 8d per week 
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arrived at thus.^ He considered necessary expenditure 
.litter the three heads: (i) Food, (2) Rent, (3) Clothes, 
(ufei and other necessaries. To begin with food, he framed 
a dietary which contained no butchers meat or butter, 
and allowed such ^ luxury as tea but once a week. The 
only meat was bafon and very little of that. It was a 
' dietary " more stringent than would be given to any able- 
bodied pauper in any workhouse in England or Wales.” 
Taking the lowest co-operative store prices, he found that 
this dietary would cost 3s each for the adults and 2s. 3d. 
each for the children per week Thus the cost of food 
alone would be 1 2s gd per week Allowing for rent and 
rates 4s , we arrive at 1 6s gd per week To this Mr 
Rowntree added for clothing, fuel, and all other necessaries 
4s. I id per week, making, in all, the 21s. 8d referred to. 
Here is the estimate in detail — 

MR ROWNTREE’S PRIMARY POVERTY LINE 


s d 

Expenditure on Food . . .129 

Rent and Rates . . . , . .40 

Clothing, including'Boots . . 23 

Fuel . .... I I o 


Lighting, washing materials, furniture, crockery, etc. o 10 

21 8 

It will be seen that nothing is allowed for drink, or 
tobacco, or newspapers, or postage stamps, or any relaxa- 
tion whatever. Yet 1 5 per cent of the working people of 
York were found to be living below a primary poverty line 
:onceived on such a scale as thia For boots, clothing, 
underclothing, hats, furniture, glass, crockery, utensils, 

^ Poverty,” a Study of Town Life, by B Seebohm Rowntree (Macmillan). 
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cortaih^, waiting materials, and gas or oil, only js. id; pt 
week or £B per annum (32s. per head per annum)^ Nco( 
we wonder, then, if Lancashire is only called upon b) 
44,000,000 British people for 2 0,000,090 worth of cottor 
goods ? 

The Board of Trade recently gave 1^5 (Cd. 2337) som< 
useful studies of workmen’s budgets which show that ever 
Mr Rowntree’s 3s id. per week for goods is a larger sum 
than is expended by most workmen’s families with about 
2 IS per week The Board of Trade examined 1,944 work- 
men’s budgets with the following results • — 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE ON FOOD BY URBAN 
WORKMEN’S FAMILIES IN 1904 




Average 
no Of 



BaUince of 


Number 

Average 

Average ex- 

income 


of 

children 

weekly 

penditure on 

after ex- 


Ftmilirs 

living at 

income 

food 

penditure on 



home 



food 




S d 

s d 

.f. d. 

Under 25s 

261 

3 * 

21 4 i 

14 4 l 

6 Ilf 

Between 25s and 30s 

289 

33 

26 I!^ 

17 loi 

9 li 

Between 30s and 35s 

416 

32 

3 * 

20 9i 

II 2 

Between 35s and 40s 

382 

34 

36 61 

22 34 

14 2 | 

Above 40s 

596 

44 

52 

29 8 

22 44 


As the Board of Trade point out “It is not to be sup* 
posed that the returns received represent in their exact 
proportions the different grades of working-class incomes 
in the towns of the United Kingdom The higher range 
of family incomes is unduly represented in the returns, 
partly owing to the fact that the more intelligent operatives 
have supplied returns more readily and more accurately 
than those belonging to the unskilled labouring classes.” 

It is of interest to note that the 261 budgets under 25s. 
per week averaged 2 is. 4jd per week, which closely corre- 
sponds to Mr Rowntree’s primary poverty line. The 
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I (expenditure on food is seen to be 14s. 4fd. or is. 6jd. more 
tb«n was allowed by Mr Rowntree. Thus only 6s, 1 1 |d 
^ week is left for all other expenditures, including rent, 
fdel, light, clothesj'ind furniture If we take the class above, 
between 25s. and\ ^os., we see that only 9s. i Jd is left after 
payment for food f Even in the class earning from 30s. to 
35s. the food bill leaves but i is. 2d. per week for rent 
and all other requirements. 

If we pass from the town to the country and inquire 
into the condition of the agricultural labourer we find an 
even smaller command of comfort At the census of 1901 
the number of agricultural labourers, shepherds, etc , was 
9 56,000 What of cottons or woollens or boots or furniture 
can these command ? The late Mr Arthur Wilson Fox 
in the invaluable Report (Cd 2376) on the wages of 
agricultural labourers, which was such a labour of love to 
him, shows that their total earnings including the value 
of all “truck ’’vary from 14s 6d per week in Oxfordshire 
to 225. in Durham, the average being i8s. 3d for the 
whole of England. In Wales the average is 17s. 3d., 
in Scotland 19s 3d and in Ireland only los iid The 
expenditure on clothing m England varies between £6 
and 10 by a family of six persons , in Ireland, of course, 
it is much less. 

The simple truth is that the total demand for clothes 
and underclothes, hats, boots, furniture, china, glass, iron- 
mongery, domestic utensils and other comforts by about 
20,000,000 of people out of our population of 44,500,000 is 
exceedingly small. The greater part of slender incomes is 
ibsorbed by the cost of food and drink, and after provision 
s made for rent, fuel and lighting, the balance amounts to 
L few odd shillings. We need not wonder, then, that our 
extile industries have to meet such a modest home demand, 
that the Mayor of Leicester cries out for a new industry 
o‘ employ “ surplus labour ” 
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Lei us conisider the position of bootmakers as customei 
for the textile trades. The Census figures of 1901 for th 
boot trade were as follows (England and Wales ; 22,oo< 
dealers included) : 

PERSONS EMPLOYED IN BOOT AND SI, OE TRADE, 1901, 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

Men (over 20) . ... 165,589 

Women (over 20) ... . 3 Ij734 

Boys and youths ... . 32 » 7 i 5 

Girls . . . 31,105 

Total .... 25 LH 3 

The average earnings of these workers are actually less 
than £i per week The Board of Trade publish monthl}; 
the earnings of a representative number of them, derived 
from particulars furnished by employers The “ Labour 
Gazette” for August 1910 showed that in July 1910, 
60,337 boot workers took ;^58, 147 in a week, or about 
19s. per week. After paying for rent and food, how little 
is left to provide custom for the makers of cottons or 
woollens. And equally, when textile workers draw meagre 
wages, how little is left, after the gratification of primal 
needs, to provide custom for the maker of boots. 

Thus the error in the distribution of income connotes an 
error in the distribution of our population amongst useful 
and uselesjs, noble and ignoble, industries. Too few of 
our population are engaged in the manufacture of houses, 
boots, textiles, and furnishings Too many of our popula- 
tion are engaged either in the direct production of luxuries 
or in the production of useful articles to be exchanged for 
foreign luxuries The great masses of our people are 
under-served ; a small proportion of our people are over- 
served. There is enough labour put forth to give material 
happiness and comfort to all, but so much of the labour 
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ifuns to ^yaste that only one-ninth of our population Can 
be said fully to possess the means of comfort. 

Considerations such as these make us understand how 
futile it is to boast of the aggregate trade, internal or 
external, of a nation, or to term that wealth “ national ” 
which is the possession of a few 



CHAPTER XII 


THE WASTE OF CAPITAL 

I T has been observed by Professor Marshall that " perha{ 
1 00,000,000 annually are spent even by the workin 
classes, and ;f400,ooo,ooo by the rest of the population ( 
England in ways that do little or nothing towards makin 
life nobler or truly happier ” ^ In view of the fact that th 
“ working classes ” are the bulk of the nation, and the “ res 
of the population ” a relative handful, this estimate point 
to a little waste by the many, and much waste by the few 
The fact is, of course, that if the working classes, after pro 
longed study of dietetics and hygiene, spent their income 
in the most economical way possible, and refrained entirely 
from alcoholic liquor and tobacco, they would still b 
unable, save in exceptional cases, to command the meani 
of a noble and truly happy life As for the “ rest of th< 
population,” if we consider the 5,000,000 persons whc 
enjoy an income of ;f909,ooo,ooo per annum, we see ver) 
clearly that their superfluity is so great that they coulc 
easily add to the fixed capital of the nation at the rate 
of i]^5 00,000,000 per annum, and still have left incomes 
sufficient, if wisely expended, to command a very consider- 
able degree of comfort. As things are, an enormous 
amount of wealth is wasted every year upon current 
expenditure of an ignoble character, even while every city 
and every Industiy needs the application of more capital. 

Nothing is more striking in the estimate of capital which 
we formed in Chapter 5 than the small proportions of the 
^ " Pnnciplei of Economics,” Vol. i., p. 
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total when considered in relation to the extent of the 
national income For the total, it should be remembered, 
includes the value of the land of the United Kingdom. 
Subtracting it, we see that the wealth which has been added 
to the land is wott not more than about ;^8, 000, 000,000, 
whereas the national income amounts to iTi, 840, 000, 000 
Thus, in the United Kingdom we have accumulated stock, 
apart from the market price of the land, only to the extent 
of about four years’ income. 

The facts which correspond to these figures are that, in 
every county and in every township, there are more ugly 
and uncomfortable houses than beautiful and convenient 
ones, more inefficient plants than well-equipped businesses, 
more badly clothed than well-clothed people, more 
evidences of poverty than of wealth. On eveiy hand we 
see the need of capital, but while its application is so sorely 
needed, the few rich who command so much of the national 
income pour it out in wanton extravagance. The growth 
of luxury has been accompanied by an increasing want of 
enterprise in industry and commerce. Even in London 
the most fruitful opportunities he neglected. The port is 
inefficient , the Thames highway has been neglected ; north 
and south Londoners remain strangers because of lack of 
transit facilities ; street traffic is archaic , the im- 
portant railway termini are dirty, inconvenient and un- 
:onnected. All these and many less important things cry 
iloud for the application of capital In London and in 
!very other town there is a housing problem, and the 
lousing problem is a problem of capital. If the income 
if the last 20 years had been patriotically expended there 
rould be no housing problem to-day, and the fixed capital 
f the country would be very much greater than it is. 

Another significant fact is the very considerable invest- 
leat of British capital abroad, probably amounting, as we 
ave seen, to about ;£’2,6oo,ooo,ooo. These investments 
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are ol^en spoken of as "our foreig^n investments." The 
is a grim irony in the phrase. For what in essence a 
these investments ? They left our shores, originally, i 
the form of exported manufactures, the^ product of Britu 
labour. We had no gold to lend, but /some amongst i 
could command and lend the fruit of^our work. Thcj 
exported products were sent away from our shores by 
mere handful of rich persons who saw in foreign or Colonk 
loans or enterprises the opportunity of gaining a high< 
rate of interest than at home. Year by year there 
returned to those who made the investments, or to the 
successors in title, a tribute of foreign and Colonial con 
modities which goes to swell our imports. In 1908 thi 
yearly tribute of imports, for which no present exporl 
have to be exchanged, amounts to about 30,000,000 c 
if 1 40,000,000. Whether the nation as a whole gains b 
this tribute depends entirely upon the wisdom an* 
patriotism of those who receive it. If we could ensure it 
wise use as capital for the promotion of the general welfan 
then the United Kingdom would gam materially by the liei 
which a few of its people possess upon foreign and Colonia 
activities. But we have no guarantee as to the manner c 
its use, and too often it but serves to bring to this countr 
commodities which in no way make life “ nobler or trulj 
happier.” I do not mean that articles of luxury an 
necessarily imported in payment of the interest on “ our 
oversea investments, but certain it is that the limited cla& 
which owns them are the chief consumers of luxuries 
It should never be forgotten that, as has already beei 
pointed out in these pages, the most ordinary raw materia 
may become a vehicle of luxury, and the commonest formi 
of labour its servants. Certain imports, e.g. motor cars 01 
Steinway grand pianos, can be earmarked as luxuries, bul 
potatoes from Jersey wasted in a long dinner or Douglai 
pine from Canada built into a racing pavilion are ** luxuries j 
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tfiore to be deplored than the importation of Valenciennes 
dace ot Shvres porcelain by persons of refinement. 

It may be well to remark, in passing, that to place a 
heavy customs duty upon imported luxuries would in no 
W^y benefit the nation at large. It would merely stimu- 
late the production' of luxuries in the United Kingdom, 
and so increase the already considerable number of persons 
engaged in the trades of luxury 

That we have incidentally gained by acting as a world 
money-lender is indisputable. The case of Argentina is a 
familiar one British exports have been largely lent to 
that country for the construction of railways. Those rail- 
ways have cheapened Argentine transport, and so placed at 
our disposal cheap bread and meat But this benefit has 
been incidental and, moreover, shared by the world at 
large. Against such incidental gains we have to place the 
criminal neglect of our own country While capital has 
gone oversea in a never-ending stream, the people whose 
united activities produced the commodities embodied in 
that capital have remained poor for lack of the proper 
investment of capital at home. Large sections of the 
British people have unconsciously worked for the benefit 
of the foreigner and of the British Colonist, never realizing 
that their own country sorely needed all the capital that 
their labour could create ^ 

We cannot even lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that the British capital which has been sent abroad has 
gone entirely to build foreign or Colonial railways, or to 
develop other useful industries, nor, in so far as it has been 
usefully employed, can we claim much credit for the fact. 
The sole motive which has influenced the individuals 
vho have thus disposed of the products of British labour 
las been individual gain. That gam they have sought 

^The same is true of France Our neighbours across the Channel have 
“ily ;^i»500,ooo,ooo invested m places outside the country 

U V 
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without regard to any consideration of patriotism. Foreig 
nations have had our capital indifferently for war or>f( 
peace, for building railways or for constructing warship 
A generation ago we wickedly poured our capital int 
Turkey. A generation ago were born hundreds ( 
thousands of British children who, f&r lack of the fu 
employment of British capital on British soil, are to-da 
creatures of the abyss. 

The flow of capital to places abroad continues to thi 
hour If South Africa is booming, the possessors c 
capital hasten to gather dividends on soil thousands o 
miles away, and with the interest received in this country 
direct British labour to noble or ignoble ends, as maj 
seem good in their eyes. If a foreign war is proceeding 
they hasten to lend the belligerents as many millions ai 
may be required at anything from five to eight per cent 
and with the interest they give righteous or unrighteoui 
“work” to other British sons of freedom If a SoutI 
African mine or a Japanese war loan offers apparqnl 
opportunities of quicker profits than putting fresh capital 
into British ironworks, or founding a new British industry, 
it is the end of South Africa or Japan which is served 
Three per cent, gained at home, of course, is not so 
desirable as ten per cent, gained abroad. If, therefore, a 
housing scheme at home promises to yield but three per 
cent, while the employment of coolies in South Africa 
promises ten per cent , South Africa and the coolies are 
“ developed ” ^ and the housing scheme collapses. This is 
by no means a rhetorical flourish ; it is the statement of a 
case not more extreme than hundreds which occur every 
year 

If I have dwelt upon our oversea investments (I use the 

^ At Johtnncsburg on April 15th, 1905, Mr Lionel Phillips is reported to 
have said The Chinese were housed, fed and looked after better than the 
working population of England,'’ It may well be 
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poJWdssive pronoun for the sake of simplicity of expression) 
ft 18 because they illustrate in a very forcible way the 
misuse of British capital. But the neglect of British 
interests which they illustrate is small indeed when com- 
pared with the waste of income upon the pursuit of 
pleasure and the foundation of worthless industries at 
home If the whole of our oversea investments had been 
made since i860, the average amount so invested would 
be not more than 0,000,000 per annum That con- 
sideration enables us to view the matter in its due 
perspective The foreigner and the Colonist have 
gained through the profit-hunting of the few pos- 
sessors of British wealth, but only to the extent in- 
dicated. The oversea investments, with all the taint of 
national shame which attaches to many of them, sink 
inio insignificance when we consider the wanton waste 
of labour which has occurred at home Since i860 pro- 
bably as much as ;^6, 000, 000, 000 of income which should 
have passed into reproductive capital has been thrown 
away in forms of expenditure which have been to the 
degradation of the community Had that ;f6, 000, 000, 000 
been employed in the promotion of cheap transport, in the 
attachment of agricultural workers to the soil, in the 
acquisition of land by municipalities, m the provision of 
healthy homes for the people, the problems which con- 
front us to-day would be of a different order, and it would 
not be possible for the dire poverty of one-third of our 
acople to be basely used as a weapon of political 
varfare. 

And while so much of the labour which might have 
idded to the nobility and happiness of the British people 
la^ beeri wasted by direction of a small fraction of their 
lumber, no small part of our employed capital is but the 
ool of mischief. For just as individual capital goes abroad 
0 s^ek its usury without regard to principle or patriotism, 
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SO at home it engages in the most prpfiuble enterprise 
known to its limited intelligence, without regard to 
morality or the national welfare. It is often more profit- 
able to appeal to what is worst in human nature than to 
seek to supply it with things healthy and honourable. 
“Is there money in it?*’ is the only touchstone which 
individual capital applies to enterprise. 

Obviously there must be reciprocation between the 
demand for luxurious articles and the capital employed in 
their production The misdirection of labour which we 
examined in the last chapter connotes a considerable mis- 
direction of capital Thus the effects of luxurious expendi- 
ture are two-fold There is dissipation of income in the 
payment for luxurious immaterial commodities which call 
for no fixed capital, and again there is the expenditure of 
income upon luxurious material commodities which call 
capital to their creation In either case the result is waste. 
The menial servant is an illustration of the first process. 
He IS divorced from production and his work lost to the 
nation at large The commodity which he sells is 
obsequious hand-service, degrading alike to himself and 
the person he serves The purchase of a motor-car is a* 
striking example of the second process 'fb produce it a 
considerable plant is required and capital flows to a busi- 
ness profitable because its customers are rich persons who 
view low priced articles with suspicion 

A striking illustration of a combination of the two pro- 
cesses is afforded by a fashionable hotel and restaurant. 
Here we have a large amount of capital sunk in an 
enormous building which is sustained entirely by the 
expenditure of the wealthy A host of menial servants 
are employed, whose lives are a denial of manhood and 
womanhood. In addition there are nominally useful 
occupations associated with the conduct of the business. 

It calls for the manufacture of food, of utensils, and of 
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^njture, and a large number of tradesmen and their 
Ominally useful assistants are regularly employed in con* 
exion with its supplies. A hotel of 700 bedrooms directs 
le services of an army of people, most of whom would 
ppear in the Census as following useful occupations, 
he whole concern is for the most part an organization 
►r the waste of capital and labour, and its manifold 
:tivities are called into existence by the orders of a 
;ry limited number of unduly rich people who desire 
lat hand-service shall be at their command at a moment*s 
)tice wherever they may be 

Even more extraordinary is the organization of entire 
stricts in the service of wealth and luxury. Nothing 
n be more pitiable than the spectacle which is pre- 
nted by a neighbourhood the inhabitants of which are 
onomically dependent upon the patronage of a limited 
imber of well-to-do residents The local tradesmen, the 
:al builders, the local carters, the local nurserymen, the 
:al physician, the local boat-builders, the entire local 
janization, with its little capital and much labour, is 
der the economic over-lordship of a few persons whose 
tronage sustains the entire machinery Little that is 
sful is pro4Mced in the district , but by a process which 
ne of its inhabitants could explain there are imported 
o it commodities from all parts of the country Parasites 
on parasites, they scramble for the expenditure of the 
ll*to-do, and often contrive to make fat livings out of 
im. Thus, through the initial evil, the underpayment 
labour at one end of the scale, there is created at the 
ler end a class of luxury providers who have no con- 
ition of their true position in our social system, or of 
ir uselessness to the community at large, 
there remains to consider the tremendous waste of 
lital which arises from (i) unnecessary competition and 
weak or bogus company promotion. 
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In the game of competition frequent attempts are ntade 
to establish superfluous businesses in many branches of 
trade While industry remains unorganized such waste of 
capital must continue, for lacking an estimate of the quantity 
of commodities required in any particular department, the 
limits of consumption can only be found by fruitless 
attempts to discover an unsatisfied demand. This blind 
application of capital, not to service, but in the hope 
of gain, accounts for the waste of large quantities of 
labour 

Turning to company promotion, it iscertain that hundreds 
of millions of capital have been wasted in the last twenty 
years through the dangling of fancy baits before the 
possessors of unearned increments The company pro* 
moter obtains from Somerset House the names and 
addresses of shareholders in such concerns as those 
referred to in Chapter 8, and so is enabled to send to 
persons who have already tasted the joys of “ waiting ” a 
prospectus promising them even larger slices of unearned 
increment than they already receive So other millions 
derived from labour pass into channels of waste. 

The waste and misdirection of capital is a far-reaching 
matter Lacking capital, which simply means lacking 
tools, labour cannot be economically exerted, whether in 
agriculture, m manufacturing, or in distribution For the 
use of tools we leave the great mass of our population 
dependent upon a comparative handful of rich persons 
That dependence amounts to an economic serfdom which 
places the direction of the lives and labours of the people 
in the hands of the few The unduly large share of the 
national dividend possessed by the rich produces in them 
grave faults of character and purpose which make them 
indifferent administrators of the capital without which 
labour is powerless. The unduly small share of the 
national dividend possessed by the poor is the source of a 
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sireiw of moral and physial evils which, mingling with 
the waters of death which descend from the high levels 
pf luxury, produces effects whose causation is only 
obscure as long as we neglect the study of the Error 
of Distribution. 
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TOWARDS ORGANIZATION 




CHAPTi^R XIII 


THE GOLDEN KEY 

T he misdirection of labour and the waste of income 
can be checked if we would have it so It is in 
our power, as a nation, to employ the wealth of the 
community for national ends and to increase abundantly 
the fertility of labour It is true that we want “ more 
.trade,” and it is also true that we need better use of 
the results of the trade that we have The problem of 
poverty is neither obscure nor insoluble , its causei is 
clear from the extraordinary series of facts we have- 
examined , its solution becomes equally clear when we 
realize what ample means of remedy we have at our 
command We perceive that the chief ramifications of 
the social problem are but varying effects springing from 
one cause, the waste of labour We realize that Poverty, in 

a nation of 44,000,000 persons possessing an aggregate 
exchange income of about 1,8 40, 000, 000, need be 

with us only as long as we care to tolerate it. Each 
social or political problem takes on a new aspect when we 
consider it, as we should consider it, in relation to the 
income of the nation and its distribution 

Unfortunately, the facts of the case have been studied 
by few people, and, in so far as they have been published 
it all, it has been in pages inaccessible to the public 
Of our 44,000,000 people, it is doubtful if as many as 
i hundred have studied the subject matter at first 
land. Even in relation to taxation, the question 
)f ^distribution is rarely discussed. It is but neces- 
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sary to iistbn to a debate on the income tax in the 
House of Commohs to perceive that on the subject of 
“ ability ** the vaguest conceptions exist. Our most ardent 
reformers discuss their plans without reference to the 
economic framework of the society which they propose to 
reform. As a result, we get a vast amount of misdirected 
effort, a dreary outpouring of vague and empty rhetoric, a 
pitiful misconception on the part of the public as to the 
true condition of their finances, industries and commerce, 
and a succession of timorous proposals for reform ludicrous 
in relation to the nature and magnitude of the problems 
with which they seek to deal. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to correlate 
the facts as to the Error of Distribution with many of the 
problems of government From the standpoint that we 
are a people with a great income, with a clear idea as to 
the ill-distribution of that income and the manner in which, 
through the joint operations of luxury and poverty, a 
nation may be devitalized even while its income is growing, 
let us consider the means of amelioration.. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE nation's children 

L et us begin at the beginning with what should be 
the chief care of the reformer — the child. 

Every year in the United Kingdom there are some 
700,000 deaths and some 1,200,000 births The social 
structure which we seek to improve thus offers us a double 
hope. However degraded, however enfeebled, however 
criminal many of the units of the present generation may 
be, they must pass away Unit after unit is cancelled , 
unit after unit is replaced The child, save in a small per^ 
centage of cases, is given to us an unsullied page, upon 
which we may write what we will 

If the reader would realize fully the truth which I have 
just expressed, let him ponder the following utterance by 
Professor D. J Cunningham when under examination by 
the recent Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration. After referring to the manner in which 
changes in the condition of life affect the growth of ap 
individual class, and more especially how poverty with its 
squalor, its bad feeding, and its attendant ignorance as to 
the proper nurture of the child, lowers the physical standard 
of the poor, he went on to say 

“ In spite of the marked variations which are seen in the 
physique of the different classes of people of Great Britain, 
anthropologists believe, with good reason, that there is a 
(hean physical standard which is the inheritance of the 
people as a whole, and that no matter how far certain sections 
3f the people may deviate from this by deterioration (pro- 
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duced by the causes referred to) the tendency of the race 
as a whole will always be to maintain the inherited mead. 
In other words, those inferior bodily characters which are 
the result of poverty (and not vice such as syphilis and 
alcoholism) and which are therefore acquired during the 
lifetime of thp individual, are not transmissible from one 
generation to another ” 

I break the quotation to accentuate the conclusion ; 

“ Therefore, to restore the classes in which this inferiority 
exists to the mean standard of national physique, all that 
is required is to improve the standard of living, and in one 
or two generations the ground that has been lost will be 
recovered ” 

According to Dr Alfred Eichholz, H M. Inspector of 
Schools, fully 90 per cent of the children born in poor 
neighbourhoods are healthy Dr Edward Malms, President 
of the Obstetrical Society, gives it as his opinion that 
80 to 85 per cent, of children are born physically healthy, 
whatever the condition of the mother antecedently ^ The 
weight of new-born children, he thinks, is, speaking 
generally, not below the average — there is a constant 
reversion to the race standard 

It is probable that these statements of Dr Eichholz 
and Dr Malms require some modification. Other evidence 
goes to show that it is far from true that the majority of 
children born in poor neighbourhoods are healthy Thus 
Dr Henry Ashby, of Manchester, a leading authority on 
the diseases of children, said in a letter to the “ Lancet " 
on October ist, 1904 — 

“My own experience in the out-patient room entirely con- 
firms the opinion that the nutrition of the mother has a very 
important bearing on the nutrition of the foetus and that the 
statement that the percentage of unhealthy births among 
the poor is small is not justified by facts We constantly 
’ S«e evidence before the Physictl Deterioration Committee. 
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/ully devcfope4 infants a day or two old brought by 
midvirives or neighbours exceedingly badly nourished, blue 
Und feeble, and who are clearly ill fitted, as the event indeed 
proves, to withstand the conditions of an external existence 
There must be numbers of such born in this city that 
perish within a few weeks of their birth, and who fail to 
thrive for even a day There is no question of syphilis , 
they are the children of poor mothers who have lived lives 
of hard wear and tear during pregnancy, are themselves 
badly nourished and weakly, and have felt the pinch of 
poverty, though often perhaps poverty of the secondary 
sort I have a strong conviction also that the infants of 
the poorer and weaker mothers, even though they are born 
fairly well nourished, are difficult to rear, and easily waste 
even when under fairly favourable conditions in a home or 
hospital.” 

Evidence to the same effect was given to the Physical 
Deterioration Committee, but unfortunately ignored in 
heir report It seems to a layman a common-sense view 
hat if, in the period when a woman has to eat to “ feed 
wo,” she is badly nourished, and exposed to undue 
atigue, the child must suffer Nevertheless, the striking 
)hrase of Dr Malms, Nature intends all to have a fair 
tart,” may be fully accepted, and Professor Cunningham’s 
^^ords of hope require no modification What we have to 
emember is that pre-natal as well as post-natal conditions 
ciust be improved if we wish to rehabilitate our stock If 
have not a renewed opportunity with each birth, at 
jast we have it, save in quite exceptional cases, in the 
erson of each pregnant woman. The weight of evidence 
oes to show that the influence of heredity upon disease 
as in the past been greatly exaggerated The chief 
iuses of deaths from debility, atrophy and premature 
irth are to be found in the evil environment and mal- 
utrition of the mother during pregnancy. The unborn 
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fkhM fights hard for its life, but in a number of cases^ 
sufficiently large seriously to affect the total population, it 
is born unfit. It either succumbs rapidly or lingers on to 
be a curse to itself and its kind. 

These all-important facts once realized, an avenue of 
hope stretches out before us. 1,200,000 new births every 
year; 1,200,000 new units added to the national stock, 
and the possibility of ensuring that nearly the whole of 
them shall be born healthy. Here is Nature ever en- 
deavouring to reform the race — ever offering us oppor- 
tunity. Combine with knowledge of this opportunity 
knowledge of the means to take advantage of it Combine 
with the determination to secure reform the application of 
national wealth to truly national ends and all things 
become possible ^ 

Under what circumstances are the children of the new 
generation now born ? It follows from our examination of / 
incomes that a large proportion of our new births arc of 
mothers who exist in conditions of extreme poverty. Fully 
one-fourth to one-third of the 1,200,000 are born to want 
and squalor. In England and Wales, at the census of 
1 90 1 , of a population of 3 2,5 2 7,84 3, there were 1 2,983,109 
persons belonging to families living in four rooms or less. 

In one room each lived families forming 507,763 people. 

In two rooms each lived families forming 2,1 58,644 people. 

In three rooms each lived families forming 3,186,640 
people In four rooms each lived families forming 
7,130,062 people. 

If the one- third of very poor could be gifted with all the 
virtues, if drink were abolished and every penny spent 
upon scientific principles, we have seen that they would 
still be unable to command a healthy existence. One- 
third of our hope of the future is thus mortgaged. One- 
third of the new-born go to feed the ranks of misery and 
to form, such of them as do not perish in infancy, the 
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material of the social problems of those who are to 

follojw US. 

In England and Wales, in 1908, 940,000 children 
ts^ere born. In the same year 1 13,000 infants died under 
3ne year of age, or 120 per 1000 births The conditions 
vhfch exist in some of our towns can be gathered from 
he following figures — 


INFANT MORTALITY 
(Rates per 1000 births in 1908) 


Towns with High Rates 


Towns with Low Rates 


Italy bridge 

206 

Reigate 

80 

'am worth 

209 

Tunbridge Wells 

83 

.berdare 

198 

Hornsey . 

75 

Lhondda 

182 

Guildford . 

71 

urn ley 

194 

Winchester 

88 

atley . 

186 

Watford . 

88 

ongton . 

199 

Ilford 

98 

unstall 

198 1 

Salisbury 

95 


The towns with low rates cannot be said to possess 
eal conditions, but merely to take them as a standard 
5 see how considerable is the wastage of life which goes 
i m Lancashire and Yorkshire and Staffordshire and 
>uth Wales In some of the poorer wards of our great 
wns one in three of the children born perish within 
elve months. That is the case in some parts of Bir- 
ngham, where the Medical Officer of Health recently 
ited that “a reduction of 50 per cent in the rate of 
ant mortality in Birmingham would mean the saving 
I 500 lives per annum ” 

But death is only one of the symptoms we have to con- 
er in this connexion, and death itself were preferable 
the survival of a large proportion of the children of 
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neighbourhoods where the rate of infantile fnoft#l!Q^ 
reaches one in every three or four births. Death is the 
extreme case. Those who do not die in infancy have 
physical degeneracy as their portion, and, in a world where 
virility and energy were never more needed by the labourer 
if he is to bargain successfully for a decent livelihood, enter 
the fierce lists of modern industry with enfeebled bodies. 
Docile units thus flood the casual labour market, or, totally 
unfitted for labour, swell the ranks of the “ residuum.” 

A woman ought not to work for the last three months 
of her pregnancy or during the three months after her 
child is born Further, if the child is to be fed as Nature 
intended it should not be weaned until about the seventh 
or eighth month of its life 

What cognizance does the law now take of these simple 
physiological facts ? The Factory Act is not aware that 
pregnancy precedes childbirth It recognizes, however, 
that children are born, and provides that the occupier of a 
factory or laundry shall not allow a woman to be employed 
“ within four weeks after she has given birth to a child.” 
Thus a feeble attempt is made to protect the working 
mother for a month after childbirth, but no law whatever 
protects the child. It is legal for the mother to go back 
to the factory on the twenty-ninth day and leave the child 
to take its pitiful chance 

The ‘‘four week” provision is largely a dead letter. 
How is an employer to “ know,” when a woman applies to 
him for work, that she bore a child a fortnight before her 
application ? And who shall blame the woman for seek- 
ing work, when she must work or starve? Miss A. M. 
Anderson, Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, gives the 
following three cases found in a single town in one week’s 
inquiry . — * 

A. B , aged 24, unmarried, jute worker, had to leave 
* Cd. 2175, p. 1 17. 
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work, being unfit, seven weeks before confinement Be- 
came destitute, and found work with new employer, saying 
nothing about the baby. Earns 9s 8d per week. 

C D,aged 34, married, jute spinner, the child illegiti- 
n^ate. Went back to work three weeks after childbirth 
The new employer knew nothing of the confinement 

F. F, aged 32, married, j'ute spinner Went back to 
work in 15 days — to a new employer Earns iis to 12s 
3er week Father out of work and disappeared one week 
iftcr the birth. The woman’s mother “ takes care ” of the 
lew, baby and two other children, the eldest of whom earns 
Js. a week in a jute mill Thus 19s. or so per week 
upports two adults and three children They all live in 
I single room which is very dirty 
In spite of an overwhelming mass of evidence as to the 
levastating effect of the employment in factories and work- 
hops of pregnant women and mothers, the Physical 
)eterioration Committee s recommendations on the sub- 
set were exceedingly timid They appear to have been 
npressed with the terrible consequences of the employ- 
lent of women “ from girlhood, all through married life 
id through child-bearing”, they realized that “the'^ 
^creasing physical capacity of the child-bearing woman 
dngs her at last some relief at the hands of the manager 
the mill and she is sent away, often to take up the 
[ually unsuitable occupation of charwoman or house 
rubber ” But, after setting out pages of good reason for 
tion, the Committee, in effect, came to the conclusion 
at little or nothing could be done, because they were 
[ninded of “ the enormous practical difficulties that would 
company any sort of legal prohibition” Even as to 
tension of the period after confinement during which 
iployment is forbidden, a point as to which, as in many 
ler matters, we are falling behind Western civilization as 
^hole, the Committee did not advocate the enactment 
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of a longer period than four weeks. They pinned their 
faith to a medical certificate as to fitness, and production 
of proof that reasonable care is made for the child In a 
municipal creche or otherwise They also strongly urged 
the application of “ voluntary assistance ” in the shape of 
maternity funds 

Thus lastly they came to the crux of the matter, the 
subject of " ways and means ” The cause of the Com- 
mittee's timidity is only too plain It is impossible to 
make a recommendation of any value which does not entail 
expense What is the use of talking of “ medical certifi- 
cates,” unless we can ensure that, when the medico has 
certified unfitness, the poor mother shall have the means 
of refraining from work ? Of what use to talk of ** reason- 
able care ” of the infant, unless the means of reasonable 
care be provided, and what form of care other than that , 
of the mother is “ reasonable ” ? 

The whole aspect of the question is changed when we 
consider the extent of our national resources Miss 
Anderson, in the invaluable memorandum on the subject 
which she supplied to the Committee, said “ It ought 
not to be impossible to link together in one great national 
provident and protective association all the isolated, half- 
informed societies and agencies at work in aid of maternity 
and for the saving of infant life More than that, I believe, 
with Miss Squire (Lady Factory Inspector), that all over 
the country, but particularly m the great centres in the 
Midlands and the North, it needs only an organizing 
mind and purpose to bring such a national movement into 
being ” 

The Committee did not take up the idea of a “ national 
movement” They preferred to urge that “voluntaiy 
assistance” should devote itself to the formation ol 
maternity funds. But a problem of so much gravity 
demands national effort, and the use of the national 
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ptirse. Out of the labour of the poor is drained the rents, 
profits and dividends which make the gross assessment 
to income tax in 1908-9 as much as 1,010,000,000 
Of this sum, how much is needed to deal with the problem 
of the pOor mothei ? 

We have to consider not alone the woman who works in 
the factory, but also the woman who works in the home, 
A large proportion of the latter are necessitous and 
ignorant, lacking both the means to feed themselves and 
their children properly, and the training to apply the 
means if they had them The case is one in which educa- 
tion and supply must go hand in hand, and both education 
and supply should be provided for nationally 

In the school the teaching of personal and domestic 
bygiene to scholars of both sexes should begin at an early 
ige. In the case of girls, infant hygiene should be added 
n the higher standards Girls should not leave school or 
'ontinuation classes until they have been seriously trained 
n domestic duties At present we herd them in classes 
)f 60 or 80, and leave a teacher, herself often ignorant of 
he chief duties of womanhood, to impart to them a 
mattering of matters of secondary importance Able to 
irrite badly, to cipher inaccurately, and to read a novelette, 
he girl goes forth from the school “ educated,” and more 
jnorant of essential things than the untutored savage. 

If we would have these children technically trained in 
omestic economy and hygiene, acquainted with the dietetic 
alue of simple foods, and sent out into the world fit 
>, take their places in the national economy, we must make 
p our minds to increase our expenditure upon education, 

/e must have more teachers and better trained teachers 
But, if we put our hands earnestly to this work to- 
iorrow, many years would elapse before we could rear a 
5W generation of mothers. What of the mothers who now 
ck education — of the vast number of girls who are now 
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passing from school into the world they are so unfit to 
play a part in ? Work upon the right lines has already 
been commenced at Preston, St Pancras, and other places. 
Let me outline the admirable scheme of Dr J. F J. Sykes, 
the Medical Officer of Health for St Pancras. 

St Pancras is a poor and crowded London Borough in 
which, as in many other such neighbourhoods, infants are 
dying at a younger and younger age from increased 
immaturity at birth, from diminished capacity to resist 
disease and from increased rearing “ by hand.” It is but 
necessaiy to take one walk through its mean streets to 
see that St Pancras is breeding a degenerate race The 
Borough Council has awakened to the terrible evil which 
increasingly threatens them They have a most capable 
medical officer and they have appointed women inspectors 
to act under his authority These women inspectors 
perform the important function of following up the weekly 
official returns of births. There are about 130 births a 
week in St Pancras, and all of them cannot be visited by 
the present small staff, but an endeavour is made to visit 
every necessitous case To all the mothers, whether visited 
or not, a card or leaflet of useful information is sent by 
post Dr Sykes does not teach the mothers how to wean 
or artificially feed their children, but to suckle their babies 
and to avoid weaning them before their first teeth appear. 
To the many indigent mothers the women inspectors give 
advice as to regimen and diet and, where artificial feeding 
is absolutely necessary, how best to proceed. Endeavour 
IS also made to reach and advise pregnant women. 
Throughout, the chief aim is to reduce hand-feeding to 
the smallest possible proportions 

In cases of poverty requiring temporary assistance, the 
women inspectors give cards of introduction to the Charity 
Organization Society, or to the Poor Law Guardians. 
Where health is deranged or there is a desire or necessity 
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to wean, introduction to a doctor or a hospital is arranged 
for. Where the husband is out of work the case is notified 
to the Labour Bureau. In every case the hygienic, sanitary 
and domestic circumstances of the mother and infant are 
carefully inquired into and reported upon. 

This practical work, now in operation in St Pancras, 
md with variations in some other places, is what is wanted 
jvery where if we are to rescue the poor children of the 
lew generation The appointment of sufficient Women 
“lealth Inspectors by local authorities must be made com- 
mlsory. In “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, I 
t^rote • “ The Health Inspectors must of course be directed 
y a capable Medical Officer enjoying a permanent appoint- 
lent. It is most important that Medical Officers of Health 
verywhere should have the same security of tenure which 
ley have in London. At present they hold office as a 
ile at the goodwill of the local authority.” Mr Burns’s 
lousing Bill of 1909 has secured this important reform. 

1 future every county will have its independent Medical 
►fficer, unafraid of local influence. 

Closely allied to the work of the Health Inspector is 
lat of the medical man, and here is raised a point of the 
most importance Above all, if we are in earnest about 
iis matter of breed, the public medical service should be 
eatly enlarged as part of the machinery of a Ministry 
Health, and the sale of soothing syrups and other 
patent ” medicines absolutely prohibited.^ The Medical 
fficers of Health should be able to marshal a liberal 
rvice of trained medical skill m defence of the national 
;ll-being. Also at their command should be an ample 

In this connexion it i>houId be observed that there arc 28,000 surgeons, 
wcians and medical practitioners in the United Kingtloni The number 
e to about 300 families) is probably larger than the nation needs, but even 
organize the whole of them as public servants, and make the medical 
vice entirely free, would cost only about ;^io,ooo,ooo per annum, allowing 
salaries ranging from jC^soto £1,000 
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supply of Health Visitors and trained and certificated 
nurses. The creatures, nearly always ignorant and fre- 
quently unclean, who now “ assist ” poor women in their 
time of trouble, are responsible for part of the infant 
mortality which swells our death returns I shall never 
forget some of the “ monthly nurses ” I have met in the 
homes of the poor. One ancient dame I found swilling 
stout She leered at me out of a beery eye and explained 
that she liked stout “ because it made her feel as though 
she could sing.” Needless to say, she strongly recom- 
mended the same joyful fluid to her patients. 

The excellent Notification of Births Act of Lord 
Robert Cecil (1907) should be adopted (or its adoption 
enforced — the Local Government Board has power to 
enforce adoption) universally, in order that Health Visitors 
may do their work effectually. 

Given a properly organized public medical service we 
could begin at the beginning, with the unborn child The 
pregnant woman could obtain, free of charge and as a 
matter of course, advice upon her diet and conduct 
Through such a service, it would be a simple matter to 
administer a Public Maternity Fund It is probable that, 
of the 1,200,000 births per annum, as many as 300,000 arc 
in necessitous families We cannot afford to allow 300,000 
children to be starved before and after birth every year. 

The nation must set its face against the employment of 
married women in factories or workshops, and gradually 
extend the period of legal prohibition. There is only 
one proper sphere of work for the married woman and 
that is her own home In the case of factory workers 
the employer must be made to furnish a maternity fund if 
he wishes to employ married women. Thus penalized he 
will probably prefer not to employ them — to the very 
great advantage of the labour market and the nation. 
There are several model factories in the United Kingdom 
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rh^sre the female workers are dismissed upon marriage, 
'his is found to prevent the girls falling victims to loafers 
rho desire to play three days a week. The Jewish 
Dtnmunity amongst us, the very aliens who are despised 
y the race they are supplanting in the East End of 
rondon, set us an example which we should do well to 
nitate The Jewish children are much healthier and 
ronger than their Gentile neighbours because they arc 
jtter mothered Jewish women find their true avocation 
home. The Jew, however poor, does not live on his 
ife’s earnings, and it would be counted shame for a 
‘wess to work during pregnancy or after childbirth 
But what of the poor woman in her home? We can 
fely confer upon our medical officers and women inspectors 
twer to report upon and advise the assistance of neces- 
ous cases, before arid after childbirth The mother and 
lid must be fed. Nature must be allowed to fulfil her 
sire to give the new unit of population a fair start in life 
le cost would be surprisingly small If 300,000 cases 
re assisted to the extent of iTio each it would entail an 
penditure of only ;^3,ooo,ooo per annum With i^io 
r case a great deal could be done 

By assistance to the extent of i o each I do not neces- 
ily mean a money payment Often the assistance which 
nost wanted is personal help The poor Jewish women of 
st London have the aid of that excellent institution the 
k Room Helps Society, which is practically a charitable 
titution, the poor mothers contributing less than one- 
rd of the expenditure The ‘‘ Sick Room Helps pro- 
ed by this Society arc thus described by Miss Bella 
wy : 

They had to take the place of the house-mother when, through 
finement or sickness, she was laid low, and when, were it not 
their ministrations, the children and husband, and the home 



(sometioies consisting of one room only) would be absolutely un 
cared for. The Helps were only sen? in where there was nc 
woman or girl old enough and able to do the work. The Sicli 
Room Helps, for the time being, took the place of the house; 
mother, washed the baby, got the children ready and sent them tc 
school, cooked the food, tidied and cleaned up the home, saw that 
any accumulation of washing was done In fact, she attended to 
the hundred and one little things which required to be seen to 
even in the most modest home, and they could readily understand 
how much more cleanliness and order became indispensable when 
the family had to live, eat and sleep m one room only. The ad- 
vent of the Sick Room Helps also ensured for the mother peace 
of mind, as well as of body, at a time when she sorely needed both, 
and if she knew that her husband and children were well-cared for 
and well looked after she was assisted on the road to health and 
strength, and was, thereby, enabled to take up afresh the routine 
of her numerous daily duties Formerly the poor mothers used 
to grudge themselves even a few days of enforced idleness, and, 
by premature activity in getting up and about, they but too often 
sowed the seeds of illness and sickness, and brought untold troubles 
on themselves and their families Notwithstanding that these 
facts were well-known and were perfectly obvious to every think- 
ing person, the opposition to what was erroneously termed a new 
form of pauperization had been very great But an institution 
which not only benefited the recipients by nursing them when it 
was imperatively necessary, but, at the same time, gave employ- 
ment to deserving women, enabling them to support themselves, 
and, perhaps, their family, could not be accused of encouraging 
pauperism in any way ” 

Mrs Alice Model, the honorary secretary, tells me that 
the Jewish Board of Guardians applies a sum annually for 
the relief of destitute women in childbed, whicli is handed 
to this Society and applicants for relief are referred to it. 
If a case is found suitable, a nurse is sent in twice 
daily and milk and other suitable nourishment provided* 
F3xcellent results are obtained and many lives saved. 
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i>rk on such lines might easily be carried on given a 
Hcient staff of Women Health Inspectors and an ex- 
iditure such as I have mentioned to provide nurses and 
irishmen t. 

In this connexion a municipal milk service, which will 
discussed in these pages hereafter, would be of the first 
jortance, and it would be found a simple matter to 
iply pregnant women and nursing mothers with an 
pie quantity of pure milk. Such a supply might be 
de universal and be specially supplemented in neces- 
us cases In any case, the mother has a special claim 
n the community and that claim should be recognized 
; birth of a child is a special tax upon the family in 
ch it occurs, a tax which is deliberately avoided by 
ly people Yet the unit not only belongs to its family , 
an integral part of the nation, and entitled to the care 
cguntiy which desires strong and healthy citizens 
uch provisions should be accompanied by drastic 
ishment of parents who neglect their duties Upon 
►rt of the Health Officer, the prosecution and punish- 
t of offenders against the nation’s children would 
tly follow We must make the man who neglects his 
1, which is also the nation’s child, fed that he is the 
test criminal of them all. 

is impossible to leave the subject of the birth of the 
generation without reference to the necessity for the 
sgation of the unfit. It must be made no longer possible 
he habitual drunkard, the vagrant, the criminal, the 
ally defective, to reproduce their terrible kind The 
‘ct IS so rarely brought before the public that few 
le realize the nature and extent of the danger Fully 
Hr cent, of our existing elementary school ihildren tvill 
' be fit to direct their own lives. The State has but one 
in the matter and that is to protect society from the 
ling of the unfit, while protecting the unfit from them- 
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selves. The child of the habitual drunkard is often feeh 
minded The child of the feeble-minded is frequently 
idiot. Need we wonder, while the State has no control of I 
feeble-minded, that our lunatic asylums are ever growi 
too ^mall for their pitiable populations. Our criminal a 
workhouse records are full of testimony as to the terril 
results of the unchecked propagation of the insane by t 
mentally weak A few years ago, at Daventry, a couj 
were charged with neglecting their ten-year-old son 
was stated that the child was in the habit of smoking 
pipe and drinking beer, supplied by the father A doct 
stated that the boy was a perfect savage He was und< 
sized and threatened to be an idiot or a criminal. T 
boy was sent to the workhouse while the mother and fathi 
described as “ mentally weak,” were sentenced to one da) 
imprisonment and are now free to bring forth ^ui gener 
Another recently reported case which I noted was that 
a partly paralyzed old man who applied for out-rehef 
the Oulton Guardians He has had thirty children ar 
the youngest, a girl, is described as “ practically an in 
becile ” From her, doubtless, and fiom others of the broo 
the terrible strain will proceed Mr Amos W Butle 
speaking at the American Association for the Advano 
ment of Science, gave particulars of the descendants < 
a feeble-minded woman She was the mother of tw 
daughters, who were free to marry because, like the 
parent, they were not actually insane. One of then 
Rachel, has married twice, and borne eleven childrei 
three of whom arc dead One of the survivors is a crin 
inal and the others are degenerates. The other daughte 
Kate, has four children, all feeble-minded, two of ther 
illegitimate One of them became the wife of a feebk 
minded paralytic and has had five awful children. Th 
direct descendants of the woman first mentioned numbe 
twenty-nine, and in ten years twelve of them hav 
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pent an agfgregate of twenty-two' years in asylums and 
rphans' homes. 

These details may be nauseating, but of what use to shirk 
item ? It is only when we realize that such propagation 
\ going on unchecked that we see our duty clear in the 
latter. We then also see that segregation of the unfit 
'ould not increase our burdens, but decrease them. 

Segregation recognized as a painful duty, it would no 
>nger be necessary to make any reservation when speaking 
F the hope that lies in the child Our 1,200,000 new 
irths per annum would soon regenerate the race During 
xe next twenty years about 25,000,000 children will be 
im in the United Kingdom 
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I N a commonwealth a man would need a healthy mmd ii 
a healthy body to be true to himself, and to eve^y mar 
In an unorganized community, m which each man mus 
needs struggle with his fellow for the right to live, and it 
which to be unselfish »s to be weak, and to be weak is t( 
go to the wall, a man needs a healthy mind in a health) 
body in order to set up himself and those dear to him in s 
fortress impregnable, with ramparts against competitors 
secret stores against time of siege, and insurance policies 
against the horrors that threaten weak women and young 
children whose champion has departed 

As things are now, we have then, not merely to train the 
boy to be a man for manhood's sake, but to fit him to 
fight what has been pleasantly called “the battle of life.*’ 
He must be not only strong but artful, not only intelligent 
but cunning, not only brave but aggressive, not only fit 
to work but fit to bargain, not. only an artist but a shop- 
keeper 

Knowing what we do of the hardness of the competitive 
system, how unfair we are to these children whom we 
affect to “ educate ” We dose them with a little book- 
learning and pass them on to seek employers. Nothing 
has been taught them by way of preparation for the real 
education upon which they are about to enter. They are 
wholly ignorant of the nature of the machine of which they 
are about to become an insignificant part. They plunge 
into the hard work which henceforth is to be their portion 
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md little that has been taught them is of value in con- 
wjdon with it. The boy is compelled to play a game for 
vages without knowledge of the rules Business presents 
tself to him as an impenetrable mystery, the secrets of 
vhich are known but to a few. He becomes a producer 
►f things which in some way, he knows not how, are sold 
.nd bought and come to yield him a certain or uncertain 
^age. He does not see, nor, if he saw, would he under- 
tand, the balance sheet which sums up the processes 
rhich yield |iim a part only of his production He is not 
ompetent to measure the extent of the injustice which he 
jffers. It IS a game played between a few who know and 
lany who do not know 

From the beginning of the child’s life, the Error of 
•istribution plays its part The opportunity offered the 
lild varies directly with the income of its parent The 
ontispiece of this volume measures not income alone , it 
easures also the degree of opportunity which is offered 
the children respectively of the rich, the comfortable 
id the poor Since the bulk of the people are poor, the 
eater number of the nation’s children are handicapped 
the start. Individually they are deprived of their 
rthright Collectively the community is deprived of 
e proper value of their strength, their intelligence, their 
nius. 

The last point is rarely discussed Intellect and genius 
; the possessions of no single class Year by year we 
1 off units of our population who might live to work 
od for their kind Year by year we brutalize men who, 
^en opportunity, might enrich our literature or ennoble 
f art. Year by year we waste the greater part of the 
ts of our people^ Here and there some rare combination 
muscle and brain rises superior to circumstance and lives 
command the class which would have repressed him. 
e?e exceptional cases serve to remind us of the ability 



which i$ lost. We know only of the soldiers who live to 1 
commanders. Probably greater generals than Napolec 
have perished as privates in their first battle That, 
unavoidable, for in battle some must die. But in th 
arts of peace the sacrifice of potential commanders rtec 
not go on. Given equality of opportunity, the marshal 
baton in each private’s knapsack, and the nation need nc 
waste one of its great men. 

If we are in earnest in this matter of the problem c 
poverty, we must hasten to equalize opportunity, an( 
having begun with the unborn child, continue our worl 
in the school. We must seek to make the school a pre 
paration for life and endeavour to build up, out of the nei; 
generation, citizens who understand, and who, understand 
ing, will see to it that they remain not poor. 

In the first place, we have to attend to the child’i 
body Through the school we can see that the child ii 
properly clothed and properly fed Through the schoo 
we can teach the child to understand its physical nature 
and to respect it In a certain class of trumpery novel 
the “ tubbing ” Englishman is distinguished from the un 
clean foreigner The simple fact is that the Enghshmcr 
who “ tub ” are quite exceptional specimens of their kind 
Few of the 9,000,000 houses of the United Kingdom are 
provided with tubbing apparatus, and even the London 
County Council has lately built “ model ” cottages which 
contain no bath We must change all that The Germans 
are setting us the example of introducing shower baths 
into their public elementary schools, and all the children 
are bathed once a week They soon get to enjoy it, and it 
is rarely that a child objects. Mr George Andrew, in his 
valuable report to the Scottish Education Department on 
the schools of Berlin and Charlottenburg,^ says that in the 
poorer localities this weekly bath system is found to have 
^ Cd. 3120. 
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ait ediJcational effect upon the parents. The mothers, in- 
fhitenced by the knowledge that their children’s under- 
clothing will be scrutinized, supply them with clean things. 
Thus even that least amenable of subjects, the parent, may 
be reached through the child. 

In “ Riches and Poverty” edition 1905, I wrote : — 

“ In the matter of school hygiene and the physical train- 
ing of children, the introduction of the medico into the 
school is all-important At present, proper hygienic in- 
spection of our schools does not exist. Medical officers 
should be appointed both to see that school buildings are 
absolutely healthy and to care for the personal health of 
the pupils. Upon entering the school, the child should 
undergo a preliminary examination and from thence 
onward remain under the care of the school doctor 
The preliminary examination would decide the question 
of fitness for normal instruction , defective children would 
be drafted into special classes ” 

In 1907 the Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Act made it the “duty” of local education authorities 
‘ to provide for the medical inspection of children immedi- 
itely before, or at the time of, or as soon as possible after, 
lieir admission to a public elementary school ” and the 
' power ” of such authorities to make arrangements “ for 
ittending to the health and physical condition of the 
“hildren.” It is earnestly to be hoped that this “power” 
vill be exercised , at present many authorities are blind 
o it. The reader may judge from a single example 
he importance of using the schools as a means of 
physical control and training. Dr Ralph H. Crowley, 
he Medical Superintendent of the Bradford Education 
luthority, conducted an inquiry into the physical con- 
ition of the school children of Bradford in 1907 The 
•suits make painful reading. 

Let us begin with the “general condition” of the Bradford 

13 



children. The examination as to cleanliness was made 
by observations of the head, ears, and neck, and by rolling 
up the sleeves of the children. The following approximate 
figures were arrived at • 


CONDITION AS TO CLEANLINESS 



Number 

Per Cent, 

Clean 

. 10,000 

22.2 

Somewhat dirty 

. 22,000 

490 

Dirty . 

0 

0 

25.5 

Very dirty 

1,500 

3-3 


I think wc must agree with Dr Crowley that these 
figures “ show a deplorable state of things ” What is to 
be said of “home life” and “education,” which between 
them fail to teach a child to be clean ? 

Here are some saddening details as to the condition of 
the heads of girls 


CONDITION OF GIRLS’ HEADS 



No of Girls 

Per Cent. 

Clean 

. 7,000 

30 

Nits present 

. 8,500 

35 

Lice present 

. 8,500 

35 


And these figures, we are told, exclude many children 
sent home because their heads had “ broken out ” through 
the presence of lice. 

As to clothing, here are the figures 

CONDITION OF CLOTHING 

No of Children 

Good .... 10,000 

Average . . . 1 9,000 

Bad or very bad . . 1 6,000 


Per Cent. 
22 
42 

36 
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As for boots, the results are worth the consideration of 
British bootmakers As many as 6,500 children had 
foot-gear so bad that in many cases “ it was difficult to 
see how what were meant for boots managed to keep on 
the feet.” 

Condition as to nutrition was judged broadly, irrespec- 
tive of cause. Dr Crowley divided the schools into three 
classes — better class schools, poor schools, poorest I take 
the case of the poorest schools 


C SCHOOLS— POOREST 


Nutrition 


Infants. 

Upper School 


No 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

Good or sufficiently good 

5 f 

307 

105 

244 

Below normal 

58 

349 

183 

42 6 

Poor or very poor 

57 

344 

142 

33-0 


Taking the three groups of schools together, we find 
hat 1,019 children out of nearly 2,000 were “below 
lormal ” in point of nutrition More than one-half, that is, 
vere suffering from chronic semi-starvation. Of the 1,019, 
IS many as 344 were described as “ poor or very poor ” 

Very instructively Dr Crowley measured nutrition 
igainst mental capacity, and showed clearly how often 
inhealthy minds are the product of unhealthy bodies. 
)f children of exceptional intelligence, 62 7 per cent, were 
if good nutrition Of dull children only 24,9 per cent, 
^ere of good nutrition 

Dr Crowley concluded his significant report with these 
rords . 

“ No increased facilities for higher education or technical 
istruction can in any way take the place of attention to 
le physical side of our children. The future of our 
ation will depend, not on the ability of the few, but on 



the fitnots of the many, and this fitneW must be secured 
at all cost. It is for us as a nation a matter of life and 
death.” 

To proceed, anthropometric statistics should be care- 
fully compiled, and a sickness register kept, so that the 
nation may judge of the progress made in restoring its 
stature. The teeth would have special attention and the 
school dentist would work hand in hand with the school 
doctor. Children need few dosings, but in special cases 
cod liver oil or a suitable tonic could be administered, as 
is done in Belgium 

In cases of defective nourishment the child must be fed, 
whatever the character of the parent. No fears as to the 
loosening of parental responsibility need stand in the way 
in this essential matter, for drastic punishment of neglect- 
ful parents should go hand in hand with our care of the 
child Nothing, in my opinion, is so likely to encourage 
the feeling of parental responsibility, and to shamp 
careless mothers, as the knowledge that at the school the 
child is regarded as a valuable commodity. In this con- 
nexion it would be well for the Board of Education to 
insist upon periodical reports, not less frequently than 
every three months, to parents upon their children. 

A carefully written report upon the progress of the scholar 
in all departments would be calculated to stimulate the 
better feelings of the parent. 

The greatest timidity was shown by the Physical 
Deterioration Committee in dealing with the important 
subject of underfed children The report runs , 

“ By a differentiation of function on these terms — ^the 
School Authority to supply and organize the machinery, 
the benevolent to furnish the material — a working adjust- 
ment between the privileges of charity and the obligations 
of the community might be reached. In some districts it 
still may be the case that such an arrangement would 
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proi^ inadequate, the extent or the concentration of 
poverty might be too great for the resources of local 
pharity, and in these, subject to the consent of the Board 
of Education, it might be expedient to permit the appli- 
cation of municipal aid on a larger scale.” 

It is the State that must furnish the “ material,” not as 
a matter of charity, but from motives of the purest com- 
mon sense The timidity of the Committee is the more 
remarkable when the evidence presented to them is ex- 
amined. Dr Eichholz made a special investigation into 
the conditions of the Johanna Street Board School, 
Lambeth, as a type of school in a very bad district, and 
he considers that 90 per cent of the children are unable, 
by reason of their physical condition, to attend to their 
lessons in a proper way. His estimate of the underfed 
children in the elementary schools of London is 122,000, 
or 16 per cent of the whole ^ 

Those alone who have had to do with voluntary free 
breakfast schemes can have any idea of the terrible hunger 
Df the children who attend them. The hugging of the mug 
3f cocoa, the ravenous swallowing — it cannot be called 
sating — of the slices of bread, make one shudder to think 
hat, but for such isolated voluntary effort, the poor 
•hildren would m an hour or so be entering a school at 
vhich their attendance is compulsory to — study ! And 
or one helped by voluntary effort how many go hungry to 
heir tasks, utterly unable, through physical weakness, to 
[0 their work ! 

Those who have grasped the importance of the utterance 
f Dr D. J Cunningham, quoted in the last chapter, will 
eartily agree with Sir Shirley Murphy, L C C. Medical 

* It IS of interest to observe that Mr Robert Hunter estimates that 70,000 
the school children of New York arrive at school either breakfastless or 
iderfed This estimate accounts for 13 per cent of the school children of 
«clty 
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Officer of Health, that “ the child has got to be fed/' The 
chief deterrent to many is fear that parents will be de- 
moralized by free meals at the schools. It must be 
realized by those who entertain this fear that the parents 
are often already thoroughly demoralized, and that their 
demoralization in the great majority of cases has resulted 
from the conditions imposed upon them from their birth 
by our social system. They are what they are because of 
circumstances over which their control was nominal. The 
reader^ or myself^ tf transplanted to Lambeth at a few 
months old, and nurtured as they were nurtured, would at 
this moment be what they are “ There, but for the Grace 
of God, goes myself,” is the reflection which every man 
should make when he contemplates the waste products of 
the civilization of which he himself is a favoured part. 
That truth realized by any man, it is never again possible 
for him, if he has more than the average share of the 
nation’s income, to grudge a part of the amount by which 
his income exceeds the average to raise to a higher level 
the children of those whose lives have been a crying in- 
justice from their cradles — of those who have, with all 
their faults, done more than their share of the hard labour 
of the world. 

In 1906 the Education (Provision of Meals) Act 
enacted that a local education authority “ may take such 
steps as they think fit for the provision of meals for 
children in attendance at any public elementary school 
in their area ” to the extent of a halfpenny rate and no 
more. So, with extreme timidity, the legislative machine 
advances. 

Games, physical drill, gardening and swimming, should 
be taught to every child, under proper medical control, 

I assume the existence of playgrounds in some ample 
.shape — each school having its indoor and outdoor places 
of recreation and its school garden. A great object 

i 
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is to keep the child from the street For the same 
reason, the school grounds should be open on summer 
evenings and during all vacations It is a simple matter 
to make the vacations a time of real holiday for every 
child — filled with lively interest and healthful sport With 
the physical exercises and teaching of games and, indeed, 
with all other departments of school life should be asso- 
ciated what Rousseau considered to be the chief moral 
principle that a child should learn — to do harm to no one 
That carries with it the teaching of “ manners ” in their 
best 'sense. Nor should graces of person be neglected 
The boy should not be allowed to slouch about with his 
hands in his pockets If he does, he is only too likely to 
slouch into casual labour hereafter 

Clean, neatly clad, healthy, well-nourished, upright, self- 
respecting and therefore respectful of others, feeling its 
strength in every limb, well-mannered, capable of lucid 
expression — is it beyond our powers to make the average 
child all this ? Not if these things are as well worth con- 
sideration as the resistance of an armour-plate, the trajectory 
of a rifle-bullet, or the virtues of a smokeless powder. 
Not if the proper study of mankind is man 

Having made provision for the body, we may now turn 
to the mind I have referred to the child’s power of ex- 
pression, and I think that the average elementary scholar’s 
Incapacity to think clearly or to express its ideas with 
lucidity show how much we have missed the way in our 
educational methods. We have forgotten that to “edu- 
:ate ” is literally to “ lead out.” The two guiding principles 
)r characteristics of the German school curriculum as 
iescribed by Mr George Andrew are ( i ) The principle 
►f ** AnscAauung'” (observation, intuition, conciete), and 
2) The development of oral expression 
“ Anschauung ” literally means “ looking at ” and as an 
ducational principle it means observation of the concrete 
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as paving the way to the abstract. The child begins 
school with the supply of words and conceptions which 
it has gained from infancy in its own house. These have 
to be corrected and completed ; the child's concepts are 
enriched by fresh observations and by gradual steps it is 
advanced from the familiar to the strange, from the known 
to the unknown In the youngest classes the instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, nature study, is all 
in varying degrees based on “ Anschauung," and later the 
same principle of observation is to be traced in the teach- 
ing of such subjects as geometry, geography, and history, 
where models, pictures, maps, and plans are continually 
resorted to in order to deepen and vivify the ideas gained 
from the printed page Mr Andrew thus contrasts infant 
teaching in Scotland with that in Berlin 

** In Scotland, infant classes generally begin with the alphabet 
and the elementary reading-book, the object-lesson being some- 
thing of an “extra,” m which much useful and stodgy informa- 
tion is often imparted to the youthful mind — not always on 
subjects within its range of actual experience — and then retracted 
under an incessant fire of jerky interrogatories 
“ The Berlin child begins in a different way With him the 
“observation lesson ” is the starting-point. It is maintained that 
the child in his natural intercourse at home with his parents, 
brothers and sisters, and playmates, has equipped himself with a 
certain rudimentary supply of words and ideas, which concern 
themselves mainly \^ith objects that have fallen within his own 
range of vision He has learned to speak in a language, the 
punty or corruptness of which will largely depend on his environ- 
ment. It IS on these two lines, his rudimentary knowledge of 
simple objects and his power of simple speech, that his first 
school instruction proceeds, individual words and their constituent 
sounds with (the corresponding letter names) being reached by a 
gradual analytical process In the “observation lesson^' such 
objects as arc in the schoolroom, or agam, the child’s body and 
limbs, his food, his clothes, his home, his street, etc., anything. 
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irl ^et, which he can see, or has seen, are made use of. But even 
in this early “ observation lesson ” one cannot fail to note how 
the foundations are laid for developing oral expression—for 
teaching the child Sprcuhferttgkeit Just as the child comes to 
School with his rudimentary ideas^ and has these gradually 
corrected and extended by ** observation,” so also in this lesson 
the power of speech he brings with him is taken up and developed 
from the beginning He is asked to describe what is placed before 
his eyes , he is made— and this is naturally the first difficulty — 
to speak in a distinctly loud tone of voice , and he is made to 
Binswer in a sentence or sentences For example, the teacher’s 
watch was taken as the subject of an “ observation lesson ” in a 
:las8 of pupils newly come to school One heard such little 
sentences as “This is a watch”, “from the watch hangs a 
:hain'*, “on the face of the watch are figures,” etc Every now 
md then some child is made to recapitulate the whole account, 
(.g. to repeat the above three sentences — a process to which great 
mportance is attached.” 

Thus from the beginning the child is taught to observe 
nd to express lucidly what it has observed, and this 
xcellent principle — this real “education” — is followed 
hroughout its school life As a result the children become 
5lf-reliant in utterance, able to think clearly and to express 
leir ideas orally or in writing in logical order and appro- 
riate language Thus, whatever the influence of the 
ome the child gains a proper use of its mother-tongue 
1 our own country the vocabulary of the home remains 
le vocabulary of the child, and I know of nothing more 
iinful than to listen to the talk of our “ educated ” 
ementary school children in poor neighbourhoods. 

There is no subject in the curriculum to which the 
inciples of observation and development of expression 
e not applied with success. Thus, arithmetic is not taught 
' rule-of-thumb, as is too often the case m our schools, 
it from the beginning the child is led to “ count with 
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understanding.” The child does not merely learn a seri 
of mechanical rules. He understands the process I 
employs and can give a lucid account of his knowledg 
It IS perhaps hardly necessary to add that he studies tl 
metric system, and becomes familiar with the arithmet 
of business operations. 

Our elementary school curriculum must be made i 
include the study of the sciences as a matter of courf 
and not as special subjects. Unfortunately, public opinio 
is still lamentably absent on this point An ex-Prim 
Minister is not ashamed to state publicly that he i 
ignorant of science, and the majority of those who hav 
received what is known as a “ liberal ” education could nc 
intelligently explain the ringing of an electric bell or th 
action of their own hearts. This deplorable neglect c 
science is sadly handicapping us as a nation in ever 
department, and it is a notable fact that the majority o 
recent scientific discoveries have been made m other lands 
In “Riches and Poverty,” 1905, I mentioned the follow 
ing as especially notable X-Rays, Germany , Radium 
France , Synthetic indigo, Germany , Artificial Silk, Franc* 
and Germany , Incandescent gas light, Germany ; Wireles* 
telegraphy, Italy Since then the Pmglish Channel ha< 
been crossed by a flying machine — from the French side. 
I notice that Mr Andrew, in the report already referred 
to, while acknowledging that science was generally treated 
excellently in the German schools, obtained a “ vague im- 
pression that rather much was attempted " Is that vague 
impression to be wondered at, in view of the pitiable 
condition of science teaching in the United Kingdom ? 

As a matter of fact, nothing is more fascinating to the 
average child than the science-lesson The child is in- 
stinctively a scientist , its mind is ever searching for die 
reason of things, and the average British parent is every 
day through his ignorance of science compelled to evade 
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the simple but very reasonable inquiries of his offspring 
it should be our object at the school to encourage the 
child’s wonderings, and to do what we can to cherish the 
wise habit of wondering The savage at least wonders 
when he sees a locomotive. The average “educated” 
citizen has long ceased to wonder either about the science 
that moves his train or the science that lights his house 
It is easy to understand how well the two guiding 
principles of German teaching fit the study of science, or 
>f nature-knowledge, to use the terminology of the Char- 
ottenburg curriculum The material aim of the course is 
o give the pupil knowledge of nature in a form suited to 
lis grasp, including, be it observed, the laws of health 
Then there is the formal aim — to train the pupil’s powers 
►f observation, and to develop his powers of thinking, and 
o awaken his sympathy with plant and animal life and 
dmiration for the beauty of Nature. At Charlottenburg 
latural History is taught under the three sub-divisions 
L Botany, B Zoology, and C. Anthropology Under the 
bird is taught animal physiology, the laws of health, and 
rst aid in cases of accident In connexion with Botany, 
chool excursions for the study of plant life are organized. 

can imagine no more useful discipline for a town 
Weller. In the domain of physical science, the pupils are 
‘d on to the knowledge of Nature’s laws and to the causes 
f common things Particular attention is paid, Mr Andrew 
ills us, to such phenomena or principles as are of import- 
ice in domestic, industrial and commercial life — those of 
pmestic life applying to the girls, the latter two to the 
lys. Light, heat, magnetism, electricity, mechanics, 
►und, chemistry and mineralogy are taken Experiment 
largely employed, and the apparatus used is adequate 
id admirable, in this respect being a striking contrast to 
e mean outfit which is usually considered good enough 
the United Kingdom. The reflection is forced upon one 
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that, in the r^ion of foreign competition, with which this 
work is not concerned, they will be formidable antagonists, 
these scientific German children, in the time to come. 

In connexion with the teaching of hygiene in schools 
we can do much to encourage abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors If in the study of physiology the harmful effects 
of alcohol upon the kidneys and other organs is made 
clear to the children, a very wholesome fear of “ drink 
will be bred in them 

The little we are doing in the way of teaching domestic 
economy and cooking to girls needs much strengthening. 
These subjects should be compulsory in the highest classes 
of all girls’ schools There is perhaps no other country in 
which poor women are so ignorant of cooking as in the 
United Kingdom There is no simple national dish which 
every one knows how to make, and it is rarely that poor 
Englishwomen can make a decent soup or have any idea 
of the proper cooking of vegetables. 

As a preliminary to the abolition of child labour under 
the age of i6, the introduction of the principle of com- 
pulsion in connexion with continuation classes is badly 
needed The children are now set fiee at the most 
dangerous period of their lives, and nothing but good 
could arise from compelling their attendance at classes 
which, in the case of girls, should deal with infant and 
domestic hygiene, cookery, and dressmaking, and in the 
case of boys with science, technics and languages. 

In 1908 I introduced into the House of Commons a 
measure to establish compulsory day continuation schools 
in England and Wales. The Bill was prefaced with a 
memorandum which pointed out . 

“ According to the census of 1901 there were in 
England and Wales about 4,600,000 persons of both 
sexes between the ages of 1 4 and 2 1 years. According 
to the reports of the Board of Education the number of 
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pupils aged 15 to 2 1 years attending day and evening 
xuitinuation schools of all sorts is only about 387,000.” 
The Bill itself was as follows . 

1. This Act may be cited as the Continuation Schools Act, 
909. 

2, The earliest age at which a child shall be entitled to any 
xemption from obligatory school attendance shall be fourteen 
ears, and the Education Acts, 1870 to 1902, are hereby repealed 
1 so far as they permit the partial or total exemption from school 
ttendance of children under fourteen years of age 

5. Every child whose age exceeds fourteen but docs not exceed 
iventeen years shall be deemed to be a continuation scholar, 
id IS hereinafter so termed m this Act. 

4. Every education authority shall establish classes (herein- 
tcr termed a continuation school) for the continued education 
id technical training, without fees, of all continuation scholars 

1 its district who do not attend approved day secondary or day 
chnical schools 

5. The continuation school shall be canied on at hours which 
> not terminate later than six o’clock p.m., and every continua- 
m scholar shall attend the continuation school for a period of 
it less than six hours per week 

6. Sufficient school places, and sufficient teachers, scientific 
d technical apparatus, material, tools, or plant, et cetera, shall 

provided to enable every continuation scholar controlled by 
5 education authority to be instructed m industry or agriculture, 
in domestic economy, m the English language and literature, 
the principles of hygiene, and in the duties and obligations of 
izenship, and the scheme and cumculum of each continuation 
lool shall be subject to the approval of the Board of Education. 

For the purposes of the administration of this Act, the 
ication authonty may co-opt any number of local employers 
exceeding six. 

L Every employer shall permit every continuation scholar in 
employ time m which to attend the continuation school, and, 
ing to permit such attendance, shall be liable on summary 
iviction to a penalty not exceeding iwo pounds for every day 
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upon which his employee therefore fails to make his due atten 
ance at the continuation school 

9 Every parent or responsible guardian of a continuatic 
scholar who fails to attend a continuation school shall be liabl 
on summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding Un shiiHn^ 
for every day upon which the continuation scholar fails to atten 
the continuation school, unless the non-attendance is due to th 
fault of the scholar’s employer, or to illness, accident, or othc 
unavoidable cause 

10. It shall be the duty of the education authority to prosecut 
the parent or responsible guardian or the employer of any cot 
tmuation scholar who is absent from the continuation or othe 
approved school save through illness, accident, or other unavoid 
able cause 

Provided that no continuation scholar shall be required t( 
attend a continuation school held beyond two miles, measurec 
along the nearest road, from the residence of the continuatior 
scholar 

1 1 The cost of carrying out the provisions dj this Act shall hi 
paid out of moneys provided by Parliament 

So much is said about the example of Germany that 
it may serve as a stimulus to those who think the above 
provisions too drastic to observe that my Bill was based 
upon the scheme which is in actual operation at Munich 
and which may soon be in operation for all German 
children. 

It IS by the adoption of such rational methods in our 
schools that we may give opportunity to the new genera- 
tion. If they exhibit ability they can advance to, and 
benefit by, a secondary education which shall fit them to 
perform the highest service for the State. If their abilities 
are of a meaner order, we shall at least send them out into 
the world well-equipped mentally and physically for their 
life’s work and keep a guiding hand upon them after their 
school days are ended. 

With such an education the individual unit of industry 
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•ouW havfe strength and understanding to contend for a 
ettcr wage and be fitted to do better work He would 
[so take thought as to the constitution of the society of 
hich he forms a part, and employ intelligently the franchise 
hich in the past he has so frequently used to his own 
idoing. In an individualistic society such a unit would 
5 better fitted to hold his own In the wise collectivism 
wards which we are steering, he would be fitted to do 
s whole duty to his fellows and himself. 

The relevance of education to the main theme of this 
►ok demands little comment. It is obvious that, if we 
e to provide a proper physical and mental training for 
r people we must spend more money Better schools, 
tter playgrounds, better apparatus, more and better 
lined teachers, classes not exceeding 30 pupils per class, 

5 introduction of the school doctor and school dentist, 

5 provision of meals, the compulsory continuation schools 
all these things are needed and all these things are costly, 
is only want of reflection upon the enormous resources 
the disposal of the State which makes so many people 
)id in educational reform Take the matter of school 
:tors, for instance. On page 64 of the Report of the 
ysical Deterioration Committee will be found 
“ Dr Eichholz thought it (the medical inspection of 
lool children) was the greatest need in school oigani- 
ion,” 

Therefore, you would say, Dr Eichholz and the Corn- 
tee would urge that the “ greatest need ” be properly 
iplied. Alas ! the report goes on . 

‘ On the ground of expense he would confine a general 
mination to the poorest schools, and considered that in 
idon the work could be done by ten young men at ;^250 

The Committee, speaking for themselves, say 

The Committee believe that, with teachers properly 
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trained in the various branches of hygiene, the syst 
could be so far based on their observation and reco 
that no large and expensive medical staff would 
necessary. . 

Always the idea appears to be uppermost that this 
a poor, a very poor, country, which cannot afford to i 
the things which it would wish to do. That teachc 
"properly trained in the various branches of hygiepi 
which certainly do not cover the diagnosis of diseai 
should be considered competent to decide which childn 
should or should not undergo medical examinatic 
amounts to an expression of opinion that we cann 
afford to provide the schools with their " greatest need.” 

I refer the timid to the fact that the gross assessmen 
to Income Tax in 1908-9 were over 1,000,000,000. Th 
practical point is this Of the 1,000,000,000, can 
spare a few millions for the purposes mentioned in thi 
chapter ? 
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THE HOME 

I T is an amusing statistical fact that at the census of 1 90 1 
our “overcrowded ” England had but 558 persons to 
the square mile, or one person to i.i 5 acres, or one family 
to about 6 acres. If in 1901 the population of England and 
Wales had been distributed evenly over the area there 
would have been a distance of 240 feet between each 
person. In 1871 a similar distribution would have re- 
moved each person from his neighbour by 288 feet. Thus 
England is little more “ crowded ” to-day than it was a 
generation ago. It is useful to remind ourselves by these 
statistical exercises that the country is indeed nearly 
empty, and the towns very full In the 7 5,000 acres of the 
administrative county of London were crowded, at the 
census of 1901,4,536,541 people, a number as great as the 
entire population of Australia, almost as great as the entire 
population of the Dominion of Canada, and more than 
one-tenth of the entire population of the United Kingdom. 
In London and 75 other great towns in England and 
Wales are crowded about 1 5,000,000 persons or about 
one-half of the entire population of the country. As 
London and the great towns grow, the countryside is 
increasingly depopulated, and not the countryside alone. 
Many small , towns are decreasing in size. Thus an 
increasing population is ever huddling closer together in 
a diminishing number of centres. 

The greater number of our new births, then, are in 
crowded districts. The figures of Book I. tell us, also 
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th^ the greater number are irt urban houses of a renta 
under £20 per annum. The rental values of the hotlseJ 
of Great Britain in 1907-8 were as follows : 

HOUSES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1907-8 

The figures do not include Ireland, but they include all residential ^ops, 
lodging-houses, hotels, farm-houses, etc , in Great Britain. 

Under £20 (Exempt from House Duty), 6,875,000 
£20 and over (Charged to House Duty). 1,912,000 

8,787,000 

Of the 8,787,000 houses fully 7,000,000 are obviously 
the homes of the very poor, as we should expect if the state- 
ments made in the earlier parts of this book are true. 
In various districts the accommodation which can be 
bought for .^20 a year varies greatly, as has been already 
pointed out £20 per annum may command a decent 
home in some parts of the provinces or Scotland, or a filthy 
tenement in East London or Manchester Broadly 
speaking, the majority of the houses under £20 are fit for 
demolition They rank in our estimate of capital (Chapter 5) 
for a great deal of money , they command an enormous 
amount of rent, but, I repeat, they are chiefly fit for de- 
struction, In a minority of cases they are indecent or 
insanitary , in a majority of cases they are either old or 
ugly or uncomfortable. Rarely are they fit habitations for 
a self-respecting people. The same is true of many of the 
houses up to £40 and even £50 per annum in London 
and other crowded centres. Many £40 dwellings in 
London are crowded tenement houses, each of several 
reeking floors. 

What overcrowding means to the lives of those who 
suffer it may be illustrated by the table prepared by Sir 
Shirley Murphy, which compares the sanitary areas of 
Hampstead and Southwark in respect of expectation of 
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life. I have added the fourth column to give prominence 
to the accusing fact that the poor are robbed not of means 
ahne but of life itself: 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN HAMPSTEAD AND 
SOUTHWARK, MALES ONLY, IN 1897-1900 

Expectation of life in South- 
wark less than that in 


Age 

Hampstead 

Southwark 

Hampstead by 

Years. 

Years. 

V'ears. 

Years. 

At birth 

50 8 

365 

143 

5 

574 

48 7 

87 

10 

53 3 

450 

83 

15 

487 

40 6 

8 I 

20 

442 

364 

78 

25 

398 

324 

74 

30 

35 5 

286 

69 

35 

3 J 3 

250 

63 

40 

275 

21 9 

56 

45 

238 

18 9 

49 

50 

20 3 

16 2 

4 I 

55 

170 

13.6 

34 

60 

14 r 

II 3 

2 8 

65 

II 5 

9 I 

24 

70 

92 

7.0 

2 2 

75 

7 I 

5 2 

I 9 


In Hampstead only 6.3 per cent, of the population live 
more than two in a room in tenements of less than five 
rooms, and only i i.i per cent, of the population live in 
tenements of one or two rooms. In Southwark, on the 
other hand, 22.3 per cent, of the population are in the first 
category, and 31.6 percent, in the second category. The 
table enables the reader to measure the years which are 
stolen from the lives of the inhabitants of Southwark, 
The^area of Hampstead is 2,248 acres and the population 
58416. The area of Southwark is 544 acres and the 
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population ^9,800. We should never forget that there are 
two sorts of crowding, one of which is measured by room 
or tenement, the other by area. 

The Census definition of “ overcrowding ” by room or 
tenement is a very modest one. It applies to tenements 
containing more than two occupants per room, bedrooms 
and sitting-rooms included. Accepting this definition 
there were 392,414 overcrowded tenements in England 
and Wales at the Census of 1901, which were the homes 
of 2,667,506 people, or 8.2 percent, of the total population. 

That is bad enough, but if we take a more reasonable 
definition of “ overcrowding " and apply the term to all 
tenements (by tenement is meant a separate occupation, 
whether a house or part of a house) of three rooms or less 
we find that in 1901, in England and Wales, as many as 
S.853,047 or 18 percent of the entire population occupied 
tenements of either one, two or three rooms. A further 
7,130,062 persons or 21 9 per cent, of the population of 
England and Wales were housed in 4-roomed tenements. 
The complete tenement figures are as follows 


TENEMENTS (SEPARATE OCCUPATIONS, 
WHETHER HOUSES OR PARTS OF HOUSES) 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 1901 


Number of 
Rooms 
in Tenements 

Number of 
Tenements 

Occupants of 
Tenements 

Percentage 
of Total 
Population 
in each 
group of 
Tenements 

Average 
Occupants 
per Room. 

I Room. 

251,667 

507.763 

I 6 

2.02 

2 Rooms. 

658,203 

2,158,644 

6.6 

1.64 

3 Rooms. 

779,992 

1 3,186,640 

98 

1.36 

4 Rooms. 

! 1,596,664 

7,130,062 

21 9 

1. 12 

5 or more 





Rooms. 

J.750,342 

• 9 . 544.734 

60 I 

r 


7,036,868 

3 ». 5 * 7.843 

100.0 
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It will be seen that, even in the 4-roomed tenements, 
there was an average of 1.12 persons per room (room 
meaning every apartment in the tenements, including 
sitting-rooms, attics, box-rooms, kitchens or sculleries), and 
when we remember the small cubical content of many of 
these " rooms,” we see that as many as 12,983,109 persons, 
or 39.9 per cent of the population of England and Wales 
I were certainly crowded, if not “ overcrowded.” 

In Scotland, at the Census of 1901, 969,318 families 
occupied 3,022,077 rooms, giving an average of only 3 
rooms per family Into the 3,022,077 rooms of all sorts 
were crowded 4,472,000 people 

While overcrowding, measured by room, slightly de* 
creased between 1891 and 1901, overcrowding on area 
considerably increased In the ten years a considerable 
number of model dwellings — models, that is, of everything 
that dwellings should not be — were erected, and much 
ground in London and elsewhere which should have been 
left open, was covered with buildings of every conceivable 
degree of ugliness. 

As for existing houses, thirty years after the passing of 
the Public Health Act of 1875, and fifteen years after the 
passing of the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 
1890, a considerable proportion are actually insanitary, 
and only a minority conform to the most modest standard of 
convenience and comfort. In the North of England and in 
the Midlands there remain tens of thousands of houses built 
back-to-back, so that there is no passage of air through them. 

The Manchester Citizens’ Association recently pub- 
lished, from the pen of its secretary, Mr T. R. Marr, a 
little book,^ which shows, by a coloured map, that slum 
property, including many back-to-back and “ converted ” 
back-to-back houses, form a great ring round the offices 

'** Housing Conditions in Manchester” (Manchester University Pres* 
price If ) 



and factori^ of Central Manchester. Its lessons are en- 
forced by a series of photographs of slum* property. Here 
is a picture of a Salford court> upon which face the living 
rooms of eleven houses. Standing out in the court, as a 
public exhibition, are three rotten places of convenience,only 
one of them usable. Here, again, is a photograph taken 
in St Michael’s Ward — taken, let us hope, in the absence of 
St Michael A group of four closets open on the street, 
and beside them, surrounded by a group of slum children 
curiously watching the photographer, is a tap which is the 
sole water supply of 22 houses. A third picture, also taken 
in St Michaels’ Ward, shows a stone-paved court of eleven 
houses. There is one tap, an open ash-box, and several 
closets the doors of which are torn from their hinges. 

In Liverpool, according to a paper read before the Ro)^i 
Sanitary Institute in April 1905 by Mr Fletcher T.' 
Turton, the Liverpool Deputy Surveyor, there were still 
8,600 back-to-back houses standing, the death-rate in their 
area being about 60 per 1,000’ Further erection of 
such houses is forbidden by Mr Burns’s Housing Act of 
1909, but there are tens of thousands already in existence. 

In Leeds there are many of these back-to-back houses, 
without ventilation, or yard, or private sanitary arrange- 
ments, let at rentals varying from 3s. 6d to ys 6d. per 
week. As many as three and four houses join at one closet. 
The closets are frequently in yards, forty yards from the 
house In wet weather, rather than carry the waste water 
from the bedrooms the length of the street, women may 
often be seen pouring it down the street gully. On Sundays, 
when the inhabitants are all at home, the difficulty as to 
sanitary accommodation is intensely aggravated. 

In Sheffield, in the Potteries, and many other places, 
these abominable back-to-back houses are to be found. 
Few workers' houses in the Potteries have more than two 
bedrooms. The back-to-back houses in Sheffield number 
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15^00, and sometimes as many as eight or ten persons are 
to be found in their three Httle rooms. If we take only 
y persons to the house there are 105,000 Sheffield people 
living in these dens. 

If there are not back-to-back houses or cellar dwellings 
in London, there are many squalid areas which contain 
greater aggregations of the poorest of the poor than can be 
found in any other part of the country. In Marylebone, 
Southwark, St Pancras, Holborn, Bethnal Green, Shore- 
ditch, Stepney, and Finsbury upwards of 30 per cent, of 
the inhabitants live in tenements of one or two rooms In 
Finsbury the proportion reaches 45 per cent , in Shore 
ditch and St Pancras 37 per cent In Lambeth, West- 
minster, Paddington, Chelsea, Kensington, Islington and 
Bermondsey 20 per cent, and upwards of the population 
live in tenements of one or two rooms Only, indeed, in 
Lewisham, Wandsworth, Stoke Newington, Hampstead, 
Woolwich, Greenwich, Deptford, Camberwell, Hackney 
and Fulham, do less than 1 5 per cent, of the inhabitants 
occupy tenements of one or two rooms. Not even the 
school children of Ancoats or Deansgate, Manchester, 
exhibit the degree of physical deterioration of those of 
Lambeth or West Ham 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that in connexion 
with the problem of housing the people there is not merely 
the question of “ overcrowding ” or of “ crowding,” whether 
in rooms or on area, to be considered Not only death 
and disease but ugliness and inconvenience have to be 
fought. The speculative builder is, covering suburban 
areas with mile after mile of amorphous dwellings. Acre 
after acre of smiling meadow is disfigured. Street after 
street of buildings of unredeemed ugliness reach out into 
the beautiful country which lies so near to the 75,000 acres 
of London. Trees are felled ; every particle of verdure is 
scraped away. The town advances, and before its grim 
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threatenings Beauty flies. The lane becomes me street ; 
the hedge is replaced by cast-iron palings ; beyond the 
hedge there arises the row of “ bay windows with Venetian 
blinds ” which figure in the advertisements. Pass to the 
rear and you will find the 1 6 or 1 8 feet frontage which the 
builder thought beautiful balanced by a “ back addition ” 
which even the builder knew to be ugly. Facing the back- 
additions, across two “ gardens ” together not so long as a 
cricket pitch, another row of rear elevations, and so on, row 
after row Such is the vision with which we stimulate the 
fancy of the more fortunate of the children of the people. 
We teach them drawing on the latest principles — free-arm 
— in the school. We give them infinite ugliness as their 
environment outside the school We have still to learn 
that while the dwellings and surroundings of the people 
are unlovely we cannot hope for a gifted race. We have 
yet to understand that education begins when the child 
opens Its eyes and ears to the sights and sounds of the 
home and its surroundings. It is not alone that the people 
lack monetary income. To the ill-distribution of wealth 
is added the ill-distribution of the means of a beautiful 
life. The majority of our people are denied the vision of 
beauty, and even those who receive fair wages perish 
morally for lack of that vision 

From the centre to the circumference there passes all 
the evil thinking and evil doing which the unnatural con- 
ditions of the centre have created in the minds of men. 
The workman who leaves the centre for the new suburb of 
Walthamstow is not surprised to find there the ugliness 
which he left behind him He does not expect to find 
Beauty — that is a commodity confined to pictures. He 
does not wonder that man could be so blind as to create a 
sore on the borders of one of the most beautiful spots which 
this earth has to show. He owns his cottage with a smile, 
oblivious of the might-have-been, and rarely if ever wonders 
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why ini a country containing nearly 80,000,000 acres his 
considerabfe rental can command so small a share of the 
sur^ce of his native land 

And surely it is for lack of vision that our efforts in 
connexion with the housing problem are so misdirected. 
The rulers of our towns instead of directing their atten- 
tion to the outskirts have practically confined themselves 
to tinkering at the centre Blocks, palatial in size and 
unholy in principle, have been erected and ironically 
iubbed “model dwellings.” It is true that in all big 
owns there are a certain number of workmen who must 
ive near their work, but there is usually a far larger 
lumber who have no such tie And the model dwellings 
eferred to usually succeed in housing not the class which 
nust live near their work but the class who could well go 
lut beyond the suburbs. Thus the effect of tinkering in 
he centre is often but to set free for the poorest of the 
oor the tenements deserted by the better class who pass 
3 the new dwellings. That is good in its way, but how 
luch better it would have been to relieve the centre by 
mptying out its streets into the places beyond To buy 
p slums in the centre and create model dwellings is to 
lay into the hands of the landlords — to increase the value 
f the unbought slums. To empty out the centre of its 
lOvable population is to leave a better selection of homes 
r those who must remain, and to leave the slum land- 
rd to mourn a fall in the value of his " property ” 

A great deal is often said about unoccupied sites in 
wns and their suburbs and it has even been suggested 
at efforts should be used to force them into the market 
id compel building upon them. Here again is exhibited 
most lamentable lack of vision. In so far as town sites 
e unbuilt upon let them remain so, and if their owners are 
liting for a rise in value let us take measures to make 
at waiting prolonged. 
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In a widely circulated leaflet on the land (^ue$tion 
read : “ If we pass through the outskirts of any of ourgre 
centres of population, we see pieces of land left practical 
derelict, with perhaps an old horse grazing there discoi 
solately, or a few hens investigating a rubbish heap, 
little farther on we see houses being built and roads beir 
laid out We know that still more houses are bad 
wanted, and we wonder why the land between is not beir 
utilized.” 

Here we have a reformer ardently desirous of filling u 
an open urban space which, if he were wise, he would Ui 
his best endeavour to keep open for ever. Seeing hous< 
being built and roads being laid out “ a little farther on 
— what kind of houses and what sort of roads, I wonder 
— he is anxious to turn out the disconsolate horse and pil 
up more houses in the intervening space It apparentl 
does not occur to him that yet “ a little farther on ” ther 
is land enough for the housing of an army, and that a hors( 
however disconsolate, is at the worst a prettier object thai 
a speculative builder’s " villa,” 

Two things are necessary if the housing problem is b 
be grappled with seriously and not resigned to privab 
profit timorously modified by municipal tinkering. Thi 
first is the control of land, and the second ready acces 
to capital. As has been truly said, the housing questior 
is a land question , as has been too rarely remembered 
it is even more a capital question. 

There is only one effective way in which the commynitj 
can control land and that is to become its landlord. It ii 
also true that there is only one effective way in which the 
community can keep in its own hands the “ unearned in 
crement ” arising from the enhanced value of land created 
by the presence and work of the community, and again 
that effective way is for the community to own the land. 
There is no necessity, however, for the town to play into 
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the hands of' suburban landlords by purchasing dear land. 
It Can evade attempts to corner land required by the com- 
munity by going out and beyond that land if it is held for 
a rise. Indeed it is better to leave a zone between its 
present circumference and the site of its new housing 
irea. Even in London, it is a simple matter to reach 
and cheap enough for successful housing operations. It 
s of the utmost importance that all municipalities should 
vithout further delay secure considerable areas of the agri- 
'ultural lands which surround their townships.^ By doing 
his well in advance of their building operations they can 
nsure that, as they themselves raise the value of the land 
►y developing it and establishing means of transit, the 
^bole of that value will remain in their hands Moreover, 

'■ the owners of the intermediate land thus see their market 
liling they will gladly place a reasonable price upon their 
oldings. In this connexion it is probable that the taxa- 
on of land upon its selling value may prove to be of 
ssisjtance The man who controls a part of the area of 
is country and who will neither use it himself nor allow 
hers to use it should in any case be taxed. I attach 
ore importance, however, to the simple and effective 
}Iicy of widening the radius of operations until cheap 
nd is reached. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that simply to tax 
nd on its selling value is of itself no solution either of 
e land question or the housing question If land is 
iced by its owner at £ 1,000 per acre and he is holding 
to obtain that figure, we should not necessarily bring it 
o the market by taxing it on its selling value The 
ice asked obviously includes all the rise in value expected 
the present owner in the near future , that is why the 
ce is held out for. If the land be taxed upon the capital 

This point should be read in connexion with the more drastic proposal 
le in the next chapter 
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- vaiue the owner, unless very strong financially, would j 
bably have to sell. To do so, he would reduce the p 
and the land would be taken up by a second owner* ' ' 
expected rise in value would thus be discounted, and 
second owner having obtained the land at a lower r 
would be able to hold the land for the rise in spite of 
tax payable. Thus the tax would not necessarily br 
the land into use Nor, if it did, would it necessarily 
devoted to a desirable use Owner B is not necessai 
more moral or public spirited than owner A. Owner 
held up the land, but owner B, having bought it, may j 
it to such base uses that we could wish it had been h 
up a little longer. Above all, therefore, we must hj 
public control of area. 

As the owner of its own sites, the township can be t 
arbiter of its own developments This has been cleai 
recognized in Germany, where, under the encouragemc 
and stimulation of the State governments, municipalit 
are acquiring land beyond their existing borders. Cq 
siderable areas are owned by many German towi 
Stettin has 12,500 acres, Mannheim has 5,000 acre 
Breslau has 12,000 acres , Frankfort has 1 1,000 acres. 
Large as our population is, it is really remarkable 
note how little area would be required to rehouse tl 
people of the towns Taking the number of families in tl 
United Kingdom at 9,000,000, only 1,800,000 acres, t 
less than one-fortieth part of the area of the country, wou 
be required to house five families to the acre. This simp 
calculation helps us to realize the point referred to in 
former page — how tiny an area now contains nearly tf 
whole of our 44,500,000 people. 

Having wisely purchased land upon its borders, th 
municipality must take thought as to the distribution ( 
the population upon its new territory Plans must b 
made of the new roads, streets, open spaces, and trai)si 
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acilities long before they are actually required, so that 
■adi step in development may be taken deliberately and 
hat no new difficulties may be built up to be the despair 
if the future. The well-governed city should study its 
(resent and future area as the artist regards his prepared 
heet of canvas Within its borders what varying effects 
lay be produced ’ With the loving care that the old 
talians bestowed upon the preparation of their panels, the 
lunicipality should plan the ground upon which the life 
f the city is to move. It is a picture the arrangement 
r which means life or death to the citizens ; it may easily 
; made to glow with health and beauty. 

Mr Burns’s important Housing Act of 1909 has made 
possible for local authorities to plan out the future 
[tensions of towns , it will be interesting to see whether 
ere is sufficient imagination in our local rulers to make 
c provision fructify 

In one of the most valuable contributions to this subject 
lich have been published in recent years, ^ Mr T. C 
orsfall describes the thought and trouble which is 
i^en to the planning of the extension of municipalities by 
jrman Town Councils Thus Stuttgart, in 1901, when 
sparing for a large extension of the town borders 
3 present population is about 182,000), obtained the 
vice of skilled architects, engineers, medical authorities, 
d artists. The politico-economic aspect of the matter 
s also carefully considered The opinions, plans, and 
jgestions were then published in a volume to enable 
the people of Stuttgart to study the proposals for 
tension. 

Mannheim, again, which is chiefly a manufacturing town, 
pared in 1901 building plans which provide for the 
uirements of industry and housing, while always 

‘The Example of Germany,” by T. C Horsfall Published by the 
(Chester University Press. 
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reinerabering the claims of Beauty f quote the 'followi 
from Mr Horsfall : " The description of the buildipg pi 
for Mannheim, prepared by Professor Baumeister, which 
published in Numbers 69, 70, and 71 of the ‘Centralbl 
der Bauverwaltung,’ shows that the new part of the to^ 
will be provided with a remarkably complete system 
narrow railways for passenger traffic, and with an equal 
complete system of railway lines of the ordinary widi 
leading from goods-stations in all directions, for gooi 
traffic, which will enable every manufactory to load gocn 
on to trucks on its own premises. Carriage, therefoi 
will be exceptionally cheap in the town. Yet the Tou 
Council, who are thinking so much of economical workin 
recognize that even their poorest fellow-citizens are me 
and women, whose bodies and minds need wholesom 
recreation and an abundant supply of fresh air, of ligh 
and of the influence of flowers and trees The buildin 
plan, therefore, provides for the creation of avenue street 
of widths varying from 24 to 43 yards ; and Professo 
Baumeister adds ‘ Of course care has been taken to pro 
vide open spaces, decorative shrubberies, parks and site 
for public buildings.’ The width of ordinary streets varie 
from 8J to 2 if yards” 

The German building plans provide in what district 
factories may be erected and determine (i) how much 01 
building sites may be covered by houses, and (2) the 
height of all buildings. Thus, even in cases where the 
municipality does not own its own sites, it can in some 
measure control the greed of the houselord. It cannot too 
strongly be insisted upon, however, that absolute sovereignty 
of the manner of distribution of the people upon area can 
only be obtained by acquisition of the land. 

The practicability of going out and beyond the township 
and emptying into the open country the crowded and en- 
feebled inhabitants of the cities has been amply demon- 
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in the United Kingdom. An object lesson of the 
foit practical character is afforded by the beautiful garden 
ity of Bournville, which the beneficence and wisdom of 
[r George Cadbury have raised four miles from the gloomy 
ty of Birmingham. 

Most people have heard of Bournville, but few are aware 
lat it is not merely a village erected for the accommoda- 
Dn of Mr Cadbury's employees, but a working model of 
hat may be done to solve the housing problem of great 
ties. The village of Bournville now no longer belongs 

Mr Cadbury, for he has bestowed it upon the nation, 
e gift being worth not less than ;^200,000 In December 
)0O, the estate was handed over to the Bournville Village 
rust, which is under the final control of the Charity Com- 
issioners In the Deed by which the property was made 
er to the Trustees the founder has thus set forth its 
jects • " The founder is desirous of alleviating the evils 
lich arise from the insanitary and insufficient accom- 
odation supplied to large numbers of the working-classes 
d of securing to workers in factories some of the advan- 
ces of outdoor village life, with opportunities for the 
tural and healthful occupation of cultivating the soil. . , . 
e object is declared to be the amelioration of the con- 
ion of the working-class and labouring population in and 
lund Birmingham, and elsewhere in Great Britain, by 

provision of improved dwellings, with gardens and 
•n spaces to be enjoyed therewith." 

The objects thus outlined have been carried out by the 
vision of beautiful homes set in gardens which are at 
e a source of revenue and of healthful recreation to their 
sessors. 

jQSS than one-half of the breadwinners of Bournville are 
)loyed by Mr Cadbury himself The village is not a 
ate preserve, as is so often imagined, in which patronized 
agers live a bounty-fed existence, but a free independent 
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and public-spirited community ivhich rules itself in rtatt® 
of detail through a Tenants' Committee or Council, j 
census of the inhabitants made in December 1 90 1 gave tli 
following results : — 

Proportion of Bournville Householders working in 

Per Cert 

Bournville ... ... 41.2 

Birmingham ..... . 40.2 

King’s Norton and Selly Oak (manufacturing 

villages within a mile of Bournville) . , 18.6 

100 o 

Occupations of Bournvtlle Householders 

Per Cen 

Factory workers . . . . . *507 

Clerks and Travellers . . . • i 3*3 

Mechanics, Carpenters, Bricklayers and others . 360 

too o 

Having this working population of people paying rental 
between 5s 6d. including rates and 12s. 6d excluding ratei 
the rate of infantile mortality in Bournville in 1 903 was onl; 
65 per 1,000 against 331 in the district of Birminghan 
known as St Mary’s. 

The architectural beauty of Bournville has not beei 
secured by extravagant expenditure, but by tastefulli 
treating good and simple materials with due regard t< 
utility. Mr W A Harvey, the architect, says : “ The ide« 
of a cottage home that I have always endeavoured to kee| 
in view is one in which beauty is based on utility.” Ther< 
is nothing tortured, nothing deliberately and quecflj 
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* quaint,” no plastering of ornament The houses look 
comfortable because they are comfortable. The windows 
ire pretty because they are simple casements, the best 
)ossible sort of window 

A type of house which particularly pleased me had the 
ollowing accommodation : 

Ground floor • 

Living room, 17 feet by 16 feet with ingle nook and 
bay window 

Scullery, 1 3 feet by i r feet 3 inches, with bath sunk in 
floor. 

Larder, 5 feet by 4 feet 6 inches Coal cellar, water- 
closet, tool shed and small paved yard Verandah 
in front 

First floor 

Bedroom No i, 17 feet by 13 feet 6 inches. 

Bedroom No 2, 13 feet by 8 feet 

Attic Bedroom, 10 feet by 8 feet 7 inches. 

Linen cupboard 

The total cost, including fencing, laying out garden, etc., 
is £ 2 %o The house, it will be seen, has no “parlour,” 

It one large living room measuring 17 feet by 16 feet 
thout the ingle-nook and large square bay window It 
an exceedingly attractive and comfortable room, and the 
risible idea is appreciated by many of the tenants. The 
>tes of others are met by the ordinary arrangement of a 
karate kitchen and parlour 

The picturesque and comfortable houses have a charming 
ting. They are set back from the road and grouped in 
:h manner as to give each house the best use of the sun 
an important matter often neglected in the planning of 
!n expensive houses, and absolutely ignored by the 

*5 



speculative' builder. It follows that there are no udGtio 
tonous roads in Bournville ; natural grouping ' arises froti 
attention to aspect. Each cottage has one-eighth to on 
tenth of an acre of garden. The gardens are laid out whei 
the houses are built, so that the tenant has not to b^u 
by breaking up uncultivated land Lines of fruit tree- 
arc planted, and these, besides yielding a good supply o 
fruit, form a pleasant screen between the gardens. As s 
rule, the tenants take a keen interest in their gardens, anc 
cultivate them with great success. In addition to the 
cottage gardens there are about i oo allotments, which arc 
eagerly sought after by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
manufacturing villages. There are two gardening classes 
for young men. Two professional gardeners with a staff 
are in charge of the gardening department, and are always 
ready to give whatever information and advice may be 
required, but each tenant is responsible for the cultiva- 
tion of his own garden It is a notable fact that the 
gardens are found to yield, on the average, is l id. each 
per week Gardening is lovingly fostered by the Village 
Council already referred to. The members of this Council, 
whose services are rendered voluntarily, are elected by 
ballot, and the annual elections and by-elections evoke 
considerable interest. Through this body arrangements 
are made for the co-operative purchase of plants, shrubs, 
and bulbs in great numbers , gardening tools such as 
mowers, rollers or shears, bought for the purpose, are let 
on hire, a loan library of gardening books has been 
formed , also a gardening association with periodical in- 
spections of gardens , while lectures are arranged for the 
winter, and excursions for the summer Further, the 
Council has established and managed with conspicuous 
success flower shows and an annual f^te for the children, 
The bath-house and children's playground are also under its 
control. 
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’ The roads are 42 feet wide, and are all planted with 
trees. Out of the 100 acres laid out for building 14 acres 
have been reserved as open spaces, including parks, green, 
and children’s playgrounds It is part of the plan that 
in no part of the little community should children be far 
removed from a proper playground. 

I have already referred to the rate of infantile mortality 
in Bournville It may be added that the death-rate for 
1 904, as certified by the local Medical Officer of Health, 
was 6.9 per i ,000. The rate for Birmingham for the same 
year was 193. In his report for 1900 the Medical Officer 
of Health referred to Bournville as follows — “ I have in' 
my previous reports made mention of the model buildings 
on the estate which has been laid out by Mr George 
Cadbury. I cannot refrain from again mentioning how 
much I admire the system he has adopted The object of 
the dwellings has been to give plenty of light and air with 
i good deal of air space to each house with sufficient land 
idjoining, and so insure a ‘ breathing lung ’ for the inhabi- 
ants of these houses The houses are moreover built on 
nodern principles, and no pains have been spared to make 
hem as dry and free from insanitary conditions as possible, 
n addition, open spaces have been laid out so that at all 
imes there can never be any danger of increasing the 
lensity of the population over the area on which the 
luildings have been erected. I cannot speak too highly 
f these dwellings, and I can only hope that we may be able 
y keep all dwellings as far as possible up to this standard ' 
To pass to the all-important financial side of the matter, 
le balance sheet for 1909 gives the following results : 
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BOURNVILLE VILLAGE TRUST INCOMp ANt) 
EXPENDITURE, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 
3 1 ST, 1909 


Income 

Expenditure. 


Total rents £g,24g 

Salaries 

■^ 1,313 

Other incomes 1,042 

Office expenses 

. i64> 


Rales, taxes, etc. . 
Maintenance, repairs 

754 


and renewals 

L 53 I 


Legal expenses 

73 


Miscellaneous 
Maintenance of roads 

143 


and open spaces 
Depreciation on fenc- 

244 


ing, etc. . 

229 

;^io,29i 


A.45« 


Balance excess of Income over Expenditure, ;£’5,840, 


The whole of this surplus profit is devoted to building 
new houses and to buying and developing more land, so 
that Bournville automatically increases in size year by 
year At the present time it is growing at the rate of 
about 50 houses, or say, 250 persons, per annum, and the 
rate of increase will, of course, be progressive. 

In considering the above figures it must be remembered 
that the Bournville Trust m 1900 had the whole estate 
handed over to it by Mr Cadbury as an absolute gift. 
No capital charges had therefore to be met I am informed 
by Mr L. P Appleton, the building manager, however, 
that, with regard to the houses erected by the Trust itself, 
they all show a net return of 4 per cent on the capital, 
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after providing for ground rent, rates and taxes, repairs,* 
management and all out-goings ^ 

The respective parts played by land and capital in such 
i scheme should be carefully noted If a municipality 
icquired land at £100 per acre, and laid out roads and 
sewers at a cost of £400 per acre, and erected upon each 
icre ten houses costing £2So each, the total outlay per 
icre would be ;^3,300, and per house How little 

i considerable variation in the cost of land affects the 
esult will be realized from the following table 


I)Ost of Land 
per Acre. 

Cost of Land 

Cost of Roads, 
Sewers, etc 

Cost of 

Total cost of 

per House lo 

per House 

building 

each House 

to the Acre 

{;^400 jier 

House, 

and its Land 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

so 

5 * 

40 

280 

325 

100 

10 

40 

280 

330 

200 

20 

40 

0 

00 

Cl 

340 

300 

30 

40 

280 

350 , 


^ Near York Mr Joseph Rowntrec ha^ saccessfully earned out a housing; 
leme upon Bournville lines, and provided at the modest rental of 
6d a week (the rates are an additional 8d per week) houses within the 
tch of unskilled workmen The cottages are thus described 
On the ground floor is a large living room (12 ft 6 in by 20 ft 6 m ) with 
lay window and plenty of cupboard accommodation, a small pantry, and a 
llery fitted with a copper, bath, and sink The copper is fitted with a 
ent exhaust to carry the steam direct into the flues, thus preventing the 
comfort which often arises m small houses on washing day The bath is 
;d with a drop doisn lid, forming a table when the bath is not in use 
Stans there are three bedrooms, each fitted with a fireplace, and there is a 
je wardrobe on the landing The walls are plastered internally with 
mant cement, which dries very quickly, and assumes a smooth hard surface, 
IS thus more sanitary than the ordinary plaster All the rooms are fitted 
i picture mouldings Gas is supplied throughout the house, and city water 
lid on 

he gardens are not so large as at Bournville and the houses of cheaper 
itruction The rental named, 4s fid a week, is found to yield a clear 
It of 4 per cent , which is devoted, in happy emulation of the Bournville 
me, to the extension of the little community 
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It is not commonly realized by many of those who wtfte 
on the housing questio^ that building land is a manufactured 
article, and that when raw land is ^secured housing is as far 
off as ever unless capital can be secured to develop it. 
It would rarely be necessary for a muncipality to pay 
more than £200 per acre, but whether it paid £20 or £200 
the cost of making roads, sewers, etc , and of erecting the 
houses would remain the same. To house all our people 
on the scale of ten families to the acre as at Bournville 
would absorb only 900,000 acres of land, which could be 
acquired for quite a moderate sum of money at a small 
remove from crowded centres, but the cost of manufactur- 
ing the land and of manufacturing the houses would be 
great 

Given the provision of healthy houses by a municipality, 
would they be appreciated by those» for. whom they were 
intended ? Here the experience of Bournville is conclusive. 
The village has never a house untenanted and the new 
houses are eagerly sought after long before they are com- 
pleted There is a constant stream of applications, and 
this in spite of the fact that Birmingham is distant four 
miles Many of the men cycle to and from their work in 
the big city. They do not come to Bournville for charity 
rents They have to pay about the same rentals as in 
Birmingham The difference lies in the substitution of a 
healthy and lovely home for a gloomy and uncomfortable 
tenement. 

There is nothing in the Bournville scheme which cannot 
be effectively carried out by any municipality. Under the 
housing acts local authorities possess the power to acquire 
land for present or future building operations, the ppwer to 
raise loans, and the power to build. The explanation of 
their sluggishness in putting the acta into effect is to be 
found in the fact we have already noted, viz, that ^he 
housing question is chiefly a capital question. This was 
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slightly recognized by the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act of 1903 which extended the period allowed by the 
1890 Act for the repayment of loans from 60 years to 80 
years. 

The vital importance of good housing makes it necessary 
to do something to put capital cheaply at the disposal of 
local authorities for the purpose The housing question is 
a national one, and demands the use of national capital 
Again we touch the matter of ways and means and again 
we see the advantage of considering social problems in 
relation to the income and accumulated wealth of the 
country. Year by year, as we have seen, an enormous 
amount of capital is wasted British workmen, denied 
proper housing, are paid something less than the value of 
their product, while the margin is largely wasted in luxury 
at home or even sent out of the country to establish water 
works in Argentina, supply the sinews of war to Japan, or 
employ Chinese Coolies in South African mines The 
time has come when the nation must consider the nature 
Df its resources, and study its own development We must 
see to it that the demand for houses, the primary demand 
>f a civilized man, is answered, not by the speculative 
Guilder, but by the nation itself. 

The proposal here made is a simple one It is that 
National Housing Loans should be raised and the proceeds 
ilaced in the hands of a permanent Housing Board or 
Commission which should be empowered to guide, assist 
nd if necessary stimulate local authorities to rehouse their 
loor ' The Housing Board should have power to lend 
loney to local authorities, for the execution of approved 
chemes, for a period of 100 years at a nominal rate of 
iterest, say i J or 2 per cent , the loss to be made up out 
f the j)roceeds of Imperial taxation. To deal effectively 
ith the question, a yearly loan of at least ;f 2 0,000,000 
ould be needed for some years. Borrowing this at 3 per 
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cent, and lending it out at 2 per cent would create a 4 !h&rge 
of only ;^ 2 oo,o 0 o for each ;^2 0,000,000. If then we 
authorized an annual issue of £ 20 ^ 000^000 for ten years — 
in all 200,000,000, the total annual charge through loss of 
interest would be but ;^2,ooo,ooo. Such a loan, about two- 
thirds of the cost of the late South African war, would 
not only rehouse one-tenth of our people, but place local 
authorities in possession of assets yielding a fine revenue/ 
which on the Boumville plan, could be used for the pro- 
gressive extension of housing schemes. With access to 
capital for housing at 2 per cent, and roo years in which 
to repay it, local authorities would be eager to claim their 
share of the national housing provision. The loan would 
only be granted on the approval of plans for the ex- 
tension of the town boundaries, for transit facilities, and 
of plans of the houses, gardens and recreation grounds for 
which the loan was desired. 

Failing action by the local authority, the Housing Board 
would make a compulsory housing scheme * upon represen- 
tation by the persons lacking accommodation 

' On this point the experience of Richmond, Surrey, is of great value In 
the “ Housing Handbook ” Alderman W Thompson shows what great 
financial advantages Richmond will reap from Us cottage building, although 
this was earned out on land costing jC'Jco an acre The houses, built in 1894 
and 1900, cost from £i(iZ to each and let from 6s to 8s per week. 
Altogether there are 132 houses containing 650 rooms and 132 scullenes, 
on SIX acres of ground costing ,^4,250 for site , ;^i,857 for roads and sewers ; 

for sundries, and £31,200 for building, being a total cost of ;^37,8l2 
and an average inclusive cost of £58 per room The income gives a gross 
profit which provides interest at per cent on cajutal outlay, a sinking fund 
contnbution of £486 per annum, and a net profit of ;^38 per annum Thus a 
large number of people have been well housed at a profit to Richmond 
At the end of 42 years from 1897 Richmond will have paid off the entire 
loan through the operation of the sinking fund and be in possession of a 
property worth /35, 000 and producing a net income of over 600 a year. 

It IS found that the tenants take a great pride m their dwellings, and that their 
social habits have greatly improved 

*The Grand Duchy of Hesse compels municipalities to borrow money 
whether they like it or not. Hesse has determined that her people shall be 
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A drastic housing policy is needed as much in rural as 
urban districts. Want of housing accommodation is 
ping to thin our country population, and the Housing 
ts have been simply ignored in the past by Rural 
litary Authorities On this head the Housing Bill of 
og makes salutary provisions giving county councils 
ver to act in default of rural district councils, and also 
ing power to the Local Government Board to order 
ernes to be carried out within a reasonable time 
kVe have to do something more for the agricultural 
DUrer than house him, however, and here we touch 
ther question intimately bound up with national 
elopment — the land in its primary aspect as the basis 
igriculture and the source of food and material This 
igs us to the consideration of the empty country. 

*rly housed — a most wise and patriotic determination The Duchy 
fore lays it down that the first duty of a municipality is to buy land that 
>rders may extend in a proper and healthful manner Further, under 
w of 1902, Town Councils which decline to build houses for the people 
e compelled to accept a loan from the bank and to lend the money so 
led to a building society which is willing to do the work 
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THE EMPTY COUNTRY 


A lthough it is a well-known fact that the increas 
of population of the United Kingdom is practicall' 
an addition to the urban population, it may be well b 
preface consideration of the land question in its felatioi 
to the national wealth and income by reminding th( 
reader of the precise facts of the case. 

If we have regard only to the technical “ Urban ” anc 
“ Rural ” Districts, we get the following figures : 


ENGLAND AND WALES POPULATION OF 
URBAN AND RURAL DISTRICTS 
RESPECTIVELY 


Census of 


Urban 

Districts. 


Rural 

Districts 


1891 21,745,286 7>257,239 

1901 25,058,355 7,469,448 


Thus the urban population increased by i 5 2 per cent, 
while the rural population increased by 2 9 per cent 
Many of the so-called “ Urban ” Districts, however, are 
quite rural in character, being often small towns dependent 
as business centres upon the agricultural areas in which 
they are situated In 19O1 there were 215 Urban Dis- 
tricts with populations below 3,000 ,211 with populations 
between 3,000 and 5,000 , and 260 with populations 
between 5,000 and 10,000^ 

* These facts are summarised from the Census Reports. 

»34 
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Having regard to these considerations the following 
igdres are arrived at : 

i) Classing with the Rural Districts all those Urban 
Districts which had in 1901 populations below 10,000 


we get . 

Ufban 

Rural 


Population 

Population. 

1891 

18,964,882 

10,037,643 

1901 

21,959.998 

10,567,845 


This gives an urban increase of 158 per cent, and a 
jral increase of 5 3 per cent 


i) Classing with the Rural Districts those Urban 
Districts ^which had in 1901 populations below 
5,000 we get 


1891 

1901 


Urban 

Population 

20,576,448 

23,803,714 


Rural 

Population 

8,426,077 

8,724,129 


This gives an urban increase of 157 per cent, and a 
iral increase of 3 5 per cent. 

Combining the three tests, we see that the truth broadly 
ated is that the rural population is almost stationary 
fiile the urban population is rapidly increasing The 
ral population is thus a diminishing proportion of the 
lole 

In 23 rural counties in England and Wales actual 
population occurred between 1891 and 1901, ranging 
>m a decrease of 7.5 per cent in Montgomeryshire to 
iecrease of i 9 per cent in Cornwall 
The Census Commissioners make an interesting test of 
population of rural areas by taking the 1 1 2 Registration 
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Districts which are entirely rural, and which had in 1901 
an aggregate population of 1,330,319 Their population 
at each census back to 1801 has been approximately as 
follows : 


POPULATION OF 112 RURAL REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS, 1801--1901 


Census Year 

Population 

Increase + or 
Decrease - m 

1801 

932,364 

preceding dccennium. 

I81I 

997,494 

+ 6 99 

1821 

1,139,137 

+ 14 20 

1831 

1,216,872 

+ 682 

1841 

1,288,410 

00 

00 

+ 

1851 

1,324,528 

•f 2 80 

1861 

1,321,870 

— 0 20 

1871 

1 , 321,377 

— 004 

i88r 

1,313,570 

-0 59 

1891 

1,304,827 

— 067 

1901 

1,330,319 

+ 195 


The great advance in 18 1 1-1821 was presumably due 
to the cessation of the long war In 1851-1891 actual 
depopulation occurred, but in 1891-1901 there was a gain 
of I 95 per cent Of the 1 1 2 districts, however, 73 showed 
actual decrease in 1891-1901, the total increase being 
entirely due to an advance in a few of the districts con- 
taining mines It is clear that in the last 50 years 
there has been actual depopulation of strictly rural 
areas. 

This becomes still plainer when we examine the facts 
given in the table on page 237 as to the natural growth 
of the rural areas. 



Increase Excess of Loss 
of Births over by 

Population Deaths Migration 
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It will be seen that in a rural population of nearly 5J 
millions, the natural increase by excess of births over 
deaths was, in 1891-1901, 565,253, but in the same time 
500,654 persons left these districts either for urban 
England or for places abroad, so that the total increase 
in population was only 64,599 

Turning to the number of persons employed in agricul- 
tural operations of all kinds, the table on page 239 shows 
the decline which has occurred. 

This extension of the table given in “ Riches and 
Poverty,” Edition 1905, p. 223, modifies it somewhat 
The reduction of agricultural labourers is not so great 
as the crude totals suggest It is the women and boys 
who have chiefly disappeared from British agriculture, and 
it should be observed that 248,500 wives and daughters 
disappeared in 1871 as compared with 1861 merely by 
reason of the fact that they were enumerated at the earlier 
date but not at the later one According to Lord 
Eversley’s careful analysis {“ Statistical Society’s Journal,” 

1 907), the actual decline of male agricultural employment 
(men and boys) in Great Britain was from 1,657,000 in 
1861 to 1,236,000 in 1901, or, in England and Wales 
alone, from 1,449,000 m 1861 to 1,079,000 in 1901 
This is a serious decline, but not as great as is commonly 
supposed 

Nothing is commoner than the belief that the trend to 
the towns is only to be observed in the United Kingdom. 
As a matter of fact it is confined to no country and is, 
indeed, a world-wide phenomenon Between 1851 and' 
1906 the .urban population of France increased from 25.5 
per cent, to 42 i per cent of the whole Between 1871 and 
1905 the urban population of Germany increased from 36.1 
per cent, to 57.4 per cent, of the whole. In both cases the 
population classed as “ urban ” is that contained in towns 
with at least 2,000 inhabitants. ^ 



persons employed IN AGRICULTURE. 

1851-1901 
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Total, all Ages, 


§ s g § s s 

000 ^00 

to fo cT ^00* 

Q 0 N 0 CO 

^0^ 't ” ^ 

Females 

000000 

000000 

0 0 0 0^ 0 0^ 

VO to ^ vcT 

fO VO VO to 

Th ro M 

Males 

0 0 Q 0 0 0 

000000 

9 , 0^ 0. o,s 9 . 

06 ' pT ^ v^ 

VO T<- CO to CO 

'T 'll *1 9. ^ 

Young Persons 
( under 20) 

Total 

000000 

000000 

000000 

00' CO cf> to CO to 

M CO Cl NO Tj- C7 n 

CO CO N Cl l-i 

Girls 

100,000 

60.000 

52.000 

1 1.000 

6,000 

9,000 

Boys 

328.000 

323.000 

277.000 

254.000 

237.000 

1 86.000 

Adults 
‘ d 20 and over) 

Total 

1.477.000 

1.420.000 

1.094.000 

934.000 

856.000 

793.000 

Women 

000000 

000000 

9, 9. 9, 9, 9. 9. 

no" cT o' 0" CO 

CO 0 N to ^ 

CO CO M 

< 

Men 

1.141.000 

1.119.000 

972.000 

884.000 

816.000 

750 000 

Census 
of — 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 
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I remind the r^ae^er of these facts because it is ^ecessa 
to distinguish between what is true and what is untrue 
the arguments used in support of the cry “ iiack to t 
Land.” As a general rule the stationariness of the rui 
population is attributed to cheap imports, or to land temu 
or to want of housing accommodation, or to the attractioi 
of town life, or to the higher wages offered in industri 
pursuits All these things are causes of migration to tl 
towns, but one of the most potent causes is rarely col 
sidered It is the application of machinery and improve 
methods to agriculture To produce a given quantity < 
food, far less labour is required than of old Therefor 
even m a country like France, which is almost independer 
of imported food, it is obvious that there must be a tren 
townwards as the labour displaced from agriculture seek 
other employment 

Thus, in considering land in its agricultural aspect w 
must not regard tt as containing an unlimited field of em 
ployment Agricultural methods will continue to improve 
and the day will undoubtedly come when one man’s worl 
applied in agiiculture will literally feed a multitude. 

But, having made that reservation, let us look at th< 
French and German figures in another aspect. We se< 
that in France, although the urban population has in 
creased, it is still much less than one-half of the whole 
In Germany, again, the town population in 1910 is abotil 
60 per cent, of the whole. In our own country, if w€ 
counted as urban population the inhabitants of all towns 
containing 2,000 and upwards, we should find it amount tc 
over 80 per cent of the whole While, therefore, not 
losing sight of the reservation already made, it is clear that, 
in the United Kingdom, causes other than the application 
of machinery to agriculture have operated to produce 
urban congestion. 

There was a time when no European country was so 
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ch England in men who cultivated their own land. 
o*day there is no country in the world in which cultiva- 
5 n and security of tenure are so widely divorced, 
whatever the trend to the towns in other countries may 
there is no other country in which such a marked 
minution in agricultural employment has occurred as in 
e United Kingdom The land which bred the bowmen 
Agincourt and the Ironsides of Cromwell now sends 
rth the men of whom Sir Ian Hamilton wrote to 
r Horsfall “ I will not give you, a Manchester man, 
fence, if I say that their physique was hardly equal to 
e fine standard of their determination and courage . . . 
is the fault of some one that these brave and stubborn 
is were not at least an inch or two taller and bigger 
und the chest, and altogether of a more robust and 
►werful build ” 

Looking at the industry of our people as a whole, the 
lin fact which stands out is want of security of employ- 
snt Nearly the whole of our industrial workers are 
rners of weekly wages, and of our sparse agricultural 
pulation but a small proportion are owners Compare 
5 position of France There, fully one-half the popula- 
•n are attached to the soil by virtue of ownership and 
:ure in the mother-earth which nourishes them They 
ly be poor, many of these peasant proprietors, but at 
LSt they are not constantly on the verge of hunger , at 
ist they have the glorious privilege of independence 
Our empty country-side is universally admitted to be 
great national danger. It is not alone that we are 
much dependent upon imported food , it is that the 
ported food is for the consumption of a race degenerating 
the unwholesome environment of town-life Everywhere 
i cry of “ Back to the Land ” is raised, but, as though to 
ick that cry, it is only answered by well-to-do week- 
lers^ attendance upon whom, in faked-up cottages from 
16 
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which labourers have been ousted, has become one of oi 
many degrading trades of luxury. ^ 

We must be under no illusions We must not belief 
that mature and debilitated town-dwellers can be ptanU 
out in rows to gain a living by entire devotion to agi 
culture We can hope for but little from farm colonii 
for the unemployed. Our chief hope, here as els< 
where, is in the children. We must seek to attach ol 
present rural population to the soil under such cor 
ditions that their children may see hope where noi 
there is none 

How shall we secure allotments and small holding 
for the agricultural labourer? Parliament in I906~i90< 
has given much attention to rural problems, and the Smal 
Holdings Act of 1908, setting up Commissions witl 
power to make schemes for small holdings if Countj 
Councils neglect to do so, extending to eighty years th< 
period for which money may be borrowed for the purposes 
of the Act, and giving powers for the compulsory acqui- 
sition of suitable land, is now in operation. The Report 
for 1908 shows that County Councils in England anc 
Wales acquired 11,346 acres for small holdings and 
304 acres for allotments. 

We may venture to hope for better results than this, 
but is it asking too much of the nation, at this juncture, 
to broaden its conceptions ? Why should we not, having 
regard to the extraordinary facts as to our national wealth 
and income, having regard to the admitted dangers of our 
present position, having regard to the best disposition and 
welfare of our 44,500,000 people upon their island home 
of 77,000,000 acres, — why, having regard to these things, 
should we not determine to secure absolute control of area, 
and, having secured it, to order the first essential of 
healthful life, proper distribution upon area ? 

As has been already pointed out in these pages, the 
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?,000»poo lucres bf the United Kingdom^ outside the tiny 
k>ts called towns which occupy an almost negligible 
iction of the whole, produce a gross rental of only 
^2,000,000. This is the sum at which the whole of the 
nd of the United Kingdom, save that small part which 
attached to houses, was assessed to Income Tax in 
|P8™9 It represents the rentals of agricultural lands as 
ey stand with all their farm-houses and other buildings, 
ids, ditches, fences, etc In 1 898 the Royal Commission 
Agriculture valued this land at only eighteen years’ pur- 
ase. Twenty times £ 5 2,000,000 is only £ i ,040,000,000 
about one-half of one years income of the country 
lis, it will be remembered, was the valuation of land 
iich we adopted in Chapter 5 

The question I submit for consideration is this Is it 
rth our while to buy up our own birthright at the price 
one-half of a single year’s income ? 

The question should be answered with due regard to all 
considerations as to agriculture, housing and the dis- 
mtion of population and industries which have been 
^anced in these pages The problem of the town is 
ore us, and not alone the question of the tilling of the 
. It should also be answered with due regard to the 
stion of food importation and the probabilities as to the 
tinuance of cheap supplies 

n 1 875-6 the gross assessments of agricultural lands — 
area very little larger than at present, for, as has been 
wn, the largest town occupies a relatively insignificant 
i — amounted to ;^67,ooo,ooo or;^ 1 5, 000, 000 more than 
he present time. If we had bought in 1875, then, and 
s had remained the same, we should have lost capital, but 
Id the value of the land have remained the same ? In 
y years we could have created a considerable yeomanry, 
icn holding land from the State not in fee simple, but 
irtheless in absolute security of tenure. They could 
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havtt paid us rentals at which small , holdings woi!iId 
eagerly competed for, yet rentals larger than are at pr^Si 
derived by the little sovereigns of the British country-s 
from their tenants Further, we should have stemmed i 
current of humanity which for thirty years has flowed 
the towns, and done something, in the phrase of Rusk 
to get as much territory as the nation has, well filled w 
respectable j>ersons/* 

My point as to the value that is and the value tl 
might be is illustrated by Sir Robert Edgcumbe’s expc 
ment with Rew Farm, in the parish of Winterbourne 
Martin, in Dorsetshire. Sir Robert bought this farm 
343 acres for ;^5,050, made a road through it, and sold it 
small holdings at prices ranging from £7 to £20 perac 
The land was eagerly taken up and the experiment 
been a great success When Sir Robert bought the Jar 
in 1888 the outgoing tenant was in financial straits — 1 
could not make Rew Farm pay It was rented at £24 
per annum and its net rateable value was ;^2 1 5 It 
improbable that a new tenant would have paid more tha 
^^200 Yet, under small cultivation, the rateable value i 
Rew Farm rose from the £2 1 5 of 1888 to ;^346 in 1902, 
rise of 60 per cent In the same period, the rateable valt 
of the parish of Winterbourne St Martin as a whole fe 
from £2,So7 to £2jOy$ 

Apart from the question of small holdings, nothing i 
more probable than a rise in the value of British agri 
cultural land to a point far beyond any yet attainec 
Already, within the last few years, a revolution ha 
taken place in our wheat supplies — a revolution which ha 
gone unnoticed by the British public, so long accustome< 
to its miraculous cheap loaf m the baker’s shop that th( 
miracle has become, as is the fate of all miracles, i 
commonplace and unregarded thing. The table on p, 24* 
shows the nature of the change which has occurred ; 
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In 1902 Americi sent us 65,000,000 cwts. of wfiti 
In 1963 this great supply fell sharply and in l904-«5 
was reduced to less than 20,000,000 cwts. In 19c 
there was recovery, but this was but temporary. Soon^ 
or later the United States supply will wholly cease. B 
1925 the United States will have some 110,000,000 1 
120,000,000 people to feed 

i In “Riches and Poverty,” 1905 edition, I wrote 
“ The United States failing, we still secured our import© 
wheat supplies in 1904 and 1905, but at an increased prio 
Canada failed, but those uncertain suppliers, India an 
Australia, came to the rescue Argenti^na sent us moi 
than ever before and Russia also came into the expoi 
market But the facts as to America remind us that non 
of these suppliers can be relied upon indefinitely, and som 
of them are notoriously uncertain Canada has done badl; 
in 1904 and there will always be difficulties of climate b 
consider Moreover, the United States will in future comi 
into the market as a buyer and compete with us for thi 
exports of North-West Canada and Argentina The sun 
is that we cannot for the future depend upon dirt chea{ 
wheat raised by scratch farming on virgin soil, and that, a! 
a consequence, the price of wheat will rise As with wheat 
so, sooner or later, with many other foods. When it comes 
to putting more labour and manure, and less luck, intc 
farming in new lands, then conditions will be equalized 
prices of produce will rise, and the price of British land 
will rise also ” 

It IS now (1910) only necessary to add that the price 
of wheat has moved thus . 
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THE RISE IN WHEAT 



British 

Foreign 

Indian and 


Wheat. 

Wheat 

Colonial 


s 

oT. 

s 

d 

s 

d. 
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22 

10 

22 

10 

23 

6 
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28 
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30 

5 
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7 
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8 
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28 

3 

30 

I 

30 

3 
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30 

7 

32 

4 

33 

10 

io8 . 

32 

0 

36 

0 

36 

I 
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36 

1 1 

39 

2 

40 
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Merely as a commercial speculation, then, it would 
well worth our while to invest 1,000,000,000 in 
ying up the United Kingdom The land is now pro- 
bly at bed-rock price, and we should come in, as the 
ng phrase goes, ofi the ground floor The really dear 
id, that of the towns, we could pass by We want 
get our industries and our people out of the towns 
d with control of area we could do it The State, 
landlord from John o’ Groats to Land's End, could 
ord to dispense with the acquisition of the tiny areas 
on which the majority of our people are now crowded, 
nd nationalization, viewed in this way, presents no in- 
jerablc financial difficulties. On the contrary, it would 
t us in possession, at an absurdly low price, of the oppor- 
lity to recreate our social structure and the means to 
pense with all taxation m the time to come Under 
c management the national acreage could soon be 
de to yield a revenue from farms, allotments, market 
dens, houses, factories, forests, etc,, of something over 
ee pounds per acre on the average, for it would 
ise the greater part of our people and produce a 
*er part of our food by intensive cultivation If 
wisely use our resources, our 77,000,000 can be made 



to pnoducc, under m^hods' of intensive cultivation iin< 
co-operation already in practice, if not enough food ^ 
feed our population, certainly a larger proportion of ott 
supplies than at present. 

Also worth consideration is the important matter o 
afforestation There are now but some 3,000,000 acres 61 
woods and plantations in this country, and many of these 
are badly managed, for forestry is almost an unknown ari 
in the United Kingdom Landowners do not understand 
it ; their agents do not understand it. Yet its possibilities 
are enormous and might be realized within twenty to 
thirty years of the simple financial operation which f 
have suggested. There need be no acre of the 77,000,006 
not useful or not beautiful Millions of acres of land now 
termed waste may be clothed in verdure to yield a steady 
and certain income and make us largely independent of 
imported timber There is no greater authority on this 
subject than Dr Schlich, and he gives it as his opinion, 
confirmed by thorough investigation of British and foreign 
conditions,^ that five or six million acres could be brought 
under wood, thus producing the bulk of the timber we 
require Every acre afforested would require about 
worth of labour. After planting, each acre would need 
only about five days’ labour a year, but that means 
30,000,000 days of work The timber grown and cut^ 
there would be the transport, lumbering, and allied indus- 
tries calling for labour. Dr Schlich estimates that 500,000 
men, or say 2,500,000 people, would find employment 
through the afforestation of say six million acres, and the 
estimate is based upon solid foundations 

It may be asked, why do the present owners of “waste’* 
land miss such an opportunity ? The answer has several 
parts. Landowners are for the most part ( i ) ignorant of 
the subject, (2) unprovided with capital, (3) unwilling to 
* See his excellent Forestry in the United Kingdom.” 
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tt . A business wijicb does not begin to yield income 
some 1 5 years is not for the average fjrivate landowner, 
t the people, who have waited so long for the right to 
ad their own soil, can wait these fifteen years and other 
een if need be. 

Given the overlordship of area, the establishment of a 
•manent Land and Housing Commission, the national- 
tion of the means of transport, the establishment of 
11 endowed schools of agriculture and forestry, and a 
leration of well-born children, what possibilities open 
before us ! 

Is this conception too large for a race which talks of 
ipire? In the United States there is a private trust which 
5 organized by a single individual with a capital of 
00,000,000 dollars — a trust which owns territory, mines, 
ways, steamships and mills, and supports i, 000,000 
>ple. Business transactions are growing greater, and 
St greater grow, for the world cannot afford to peddle 
h its resources The future is with the men who realize 
t it is not more difficult to think in millions than in 
usands. Within the last few years we have spent on a 
with a small people ;^2 5 0,000,000 in the name of 
pire 5 0,000,000 is the price of one-fourth of the 

re area of the Mother Country It is high time for 
ttle Imperial thinking in the home market. 



CHAPTER XVni 


ORGANIZATION 

I T has already been remarked in these pages that qui 
inadequate numbers of persons are engaged in tl 
production of many useful articles This would be tri 
even if all the individuals enumerated as producers in tl 
census returns were fully employed upon existing pla 
and under their existing managers. As a matter of fa< 
they are not fully employed. Unemployment or she 
time always exists in greater or less degree, Betwe< 
inadequate numbers and inadequate employment of tho' 
numbers the quantity of ponderable commodities produce 
in the United Kingdom is so small, as we have seen, thi 
only a small fraction of our people are well housed ( 
well clothed A great multitude craves for satisfaction < 
elementary needs, while a host of shopkeepers wa 
hungrily for customers who cannot buy. 

In the nineteenth century enormous strides were mad 
in the invention of machinery and labour-saving appliance 
and methods, and now, at the opening of the twentiet 
century, we possess means more than ample for the satis 
faction of all If invention now came to a standstill, w 
could, with such science as we now command, produci 
or obtain by exchange for our production, far more fooc 
houses, clothes, furniture and other commodities than w 
actually need, and this while our population enjoy© 
ample leisure in which to develop their higher faculties. 

What, then, is at fault ? Not only do the majority q 
our men work arduously, but an immense army of womci 
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children are also engaged in production and 
il^lbution. Of the population of England and Wales 
i^ween the ages of 20 and 55 only 179,946 males and 
5^3^135 unmarried females figured m the Census of 1901 
la without specific occupations." What is the explana- 
ion, then, of an insufficient and ill-distributed production ? 
The answer can be given in a few words It is want of 
>rganization which leads to such poor results from so much 
lard labour A poor stream of ponderable commodities 
liters through thousands of unnecessary channels^ and be- 
antes the subject of many strange services, each of which 
Imms and gets some sort of reward. By the enumeration 
f each of these services the total income which we examined 
t the beginning of this book is made up. The Error of 
distribution of the national income connotes a wasteful and 
nadequate production 

Waste in actual production is still exceedingly great, 
n only a minority of cases are factories equipped with the 
est plant and appliances Model factories, in which the 
lost economical production is attained, are still ex- 
eptional There are tens of thousands of small employers 
rho lack the capital properly to equip their establishments, 
nd who perforce waste labour 
That is to speak of production as a whole, without 
iference to the nature of the goods produced, but when 
e come to analyse the product, waste is everywhere 
pparent. Labour, to be economically employed, should 
reduce only genuine articles, capable of application for a 
msiderable period to the purpose which they are designed 
) serve. As we know only too well, a very great part of 
ar manufacturing output is of articles which make-believe, 
id It is only a small fraction of production in any branch 
r industry which is the best of its kind. Our competitive 
^stem IS largely an endeavour to make profits out of the 
ile of trashy articles, the production of which wastes alike 
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ia&oUr engaged in making them and the labour forwh 
they are exchanged. It is difficult to say Which is f» 
pitiable, the waste of labour upon rubbish designed ^ 
the consumption of the poor, or the waste of labour up 
luxuries designed for the consumption of the rich. 

Upon the waste connected with the trades and servu 
of luxury I have already dwelt at some length. Here 
is only necessary to remind the reader that it is of t\ 
kinds. There is the multiplication of servants and atten 
ants upon rich men and their houses and animals,^ ai 
there is the employment of nominally useful workmen 
the manufacture and repair of the instruments of luxuri 

Turning to the marketing and distribution of commoc 
ties we have many forms of waste of labour to stud 
Each manufacturer in a trade, selling his goods in cor 
petition with others, sends out his agent or agents to assei 
not always truly, that his wares are the best and tl 
cheapest, and to secure orders for them Thus a larg 
number of able-bodied men are divorced from productio 
and made a quite unnecessary fai^tor in distribution A 
the Census of 1901, 64,322 commercial travellers wei 
enumerated in England and Wales, as against 44,05 5 i 
1891 ’ These men are usually of an exceedingly capabl 
type, whose work, better directed, might be of great servic 
in useful production 

Each factory, however small, must have its separat 
clerical staff, and to thousands of men wasted as traveller 
we have to add tens of thousands wasted as clerks Ii 
the United Kingdom, in 1901, there were 439,972 
commercial or business clerks, as against 300,61* 
in 1891. 

^ It IS a melancholy fact that those employed in the service of w'aste an 
often better paid than those engaged in useful production In a recent actiQl 
brought by a cloak-room attendant at a fashionable restaurant it came to ligb 
that in two cloak-rooms each of fjbur attendants drev^ as his share of tb< 
"tips ” over £3 per week 
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Th^ commodities produced by the wasteful competitive 
Stories are often, too often, dealt with by wholesale 
rUddiemen, agents, brokers, factors, merchants, who, with 
h^ir staffs of clerks and warehousemen account for an 
jhcertain but considerable number of the working com- 
munity Our imports of food, which in an organized 
:ommunity could so easily be handled by a single staff at 
^ach port, are scrambled for by a great host of merchants, 
actors and commission agents 

A most conspicuous waste in distribution is in ad- 
vertising, one of the most unnecessary of all trades. In 
he game of competition, those often win, not who supply 
he best goods, but who say that they supply the best goods 
U a result there has sprung up an enormous industry with 
lany branches which is engaged m pushing the sale of 
few good and many worthless articles It “employs” 
housands of male and female clerks and canvassers, and 
irectly and indirectly lays many nominally useful trades 
nder contribution Printers, authors and journalists, 
namellers, carpenters, bill-stickers, paper-makers and 
^hers are engaged to furnish the materials of the advertise- 
lents Altogether it is probable that some 80,000 people 
nd a “ living ” in connexion with advertising, when they 
lould be doing useful work Some part of the stream of 
seful commodities is directed to them, and in return they 
ive nothing Individually, they may be honest, industrious 
eople, doing the work they are employed to do to the 
est of their ability From a national point of view they 
■e wasting their time. It may be added that when they 
•e pushing the sale of “ patent ” medicines, whiskies and 
implexion creams they are doing something worse than 
aste time. 

Chiefly arising out of our commercial system of dis- 
ibution and the crimes and misdemeanours which it 
eates, the various branches of the legal profession absorb 
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a i:x>nsiderable number of ^ble-bodied men vi^bo coinribii 
nothing to the wealth of the nation but who are rew«rd< 
by a lat^e share of the national income. At the Census < 
1901 as many as 2 7, 1 84 barristersand solicitors and 42,3 3 
law clerks were recorded.^ These 69,523 individuals wit 
their dependents, probably numbering nearly 300,000 in al 
help to attenuate the thin stream of ponderable commodity 
which flow from the places where people labour to uscfi 
ends. 

We pass to the work of the hundreds of thousands c 
retail shopkeepers and their servants, and here again w 
find a vast amount of wasted labour. In each trade ii 
each district there are a quite unnecessary number 0 
tradesmen hunting for profits It is not uncommon to fine 
half-a-dozen butchers’ men calling for orders upon th( 
householders of a single street 

It is sometimes represented to shopkeepers that an) 
movement towards collectivism threatens their livelihood 
Shopkeepers will do well to remember that it is unre- 
strained individualism which is their worst enemy. Ir 
almost every branch of retail distribution the multiple 
shop principle is eliminating the independent shopkeepei 
and substituting badly paid shop “ managers.” Apolo* 
gists of individualism boast of the economy which is thus 
being achieved Thus M. Leroy Beaulieu in his “ Collec- 
tivism ” (which is an attack on collectivism) writes, 
“ The tendency of civilization, where freedom exists, 
appears to be towards a reduction in the number of 
persons who live entirely by commerce, owing to the 
gradual substitution of large for small industries that is 

^ 1 hope that no manual workman who reads these lines will'deduce from 
wliat I have written that, as things are now, his labour is necessanly more 
useful than that of the clerk, the lawyer or the shopkeeper. For every im* 
necessary distributing agent referred to above several producing agettts cottW 
be named whose work is useless or harmful m the national economy. This S 
endeavoured to make clear in Chapter ii. ^ 
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iil tirdgres«. Would it be possible for collectivism 
tnore rapidly or efficiently ? ” M Leroy Beaulieu 
rgets that the crushing of the small shopkeeper by 
iyate monopolists accentuates the error of distribution, 
tile collectivism economizes labour for the general good 
What I have written does not apply, of course, to all 
Ids of labour It has long been recognized that certain 
rvices can only be effectually and efficiently performed 
ider one management. Railways, tramways, water- 
rvice, lighting, and so forth have come to be looked upon 
natural monopolies ” Even Mr Henry George, who 
ought that “ Socialism tended towards Atheism ” and who 
nsidered that “ limitation of working hours and of the 
DOur of women and children ” could only be enforced by 
sthods which “ multiply officials, interfere with personal 
terty, tend to corruption and are liable to abuse,” ^ ad- 
tted the existence of“ necessary monopolies” which might 
treated as functions of the State Indeed, it is apparent 

the most unthinking that between two points A and 
there can only be one best route for a railway, and 
it, therefore, railway service between points A and B 
juld be a monopoly Similarly it would be an obvious 
surdity to construct two sewers in one road, competing 
th each other for the removal of refuse, or for two or 
>re gas managements to run mains in the same streets 
these and many other cases it is clearly recognized that 
momy of labour is consistent with monopoly alone, and 
i only question that remains to decide is whether the 
:essary monopoly should be in public or private hands, 
lo not purpose here to discuss that question, for at this 
e it is scarcely an open one An overwhelming weight 
opinion has decided that public ownership must go with 
nopoly, wherever monopoly is shown to be necessary. 

It is not so generally recognized that proper economy of 

1 “Condition of Labour,” page 90. 
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laboui' and a proper distribution of the products of' iajsoti 
can only be secured by : 

(1) The conversion of all common services int* 

monopolies, and 

(2) The ownership of those monopolies by the public 
Nevertheless, the waste arising^ from hundreds or thoU 
sands of unnecessary centres of production and distrl 
bution is becoming better understood, and in the Unitec 
Kingdom, as in America and Germany, big fish are in- 
creasingly eager to swallow the little fish. Combination 
in the field of production is no less common than the 
unification of control of stores and shops in the field ol 
ultimate distribution Organization is in the air, and 
organization, commenced by individuals for individual 
gain, can only end in the erection of monopolies, which, for 
its own safety and health, the public, sooner or later, will 
find itself compelled to control 

In the foregoing pages we have considered the proper 
use of area and the healthy housing of the people as ques- 
tions urgently calling for collective action. The coloniza- 
tion of British land by the revival of agriculture and the 
redistribution of industries is ultimately bound up with the 
development of Transport and Power Distribution. The 
former is now a problem of private monopoly which we 
have allowed to arise The latter will become one if we 
do not at once realize the possibilities of power distribution 
and determine that they are of so far-reaching a character 
as to demand public ownership from the beginning. 

If we are successfully to take our industries and people 
out of congested centres and spread them out over a con- 
siderable area we need cheap and rapid transport and cheap 
and easily handled power. The transport and power 
transmission of the future will be electrical. It is upon 
record that in the early days of the steamship a Roya) 
Commission “sat upon’’ the then vexed question of' 
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v^su9 Sail9,” and unanimously decided that sails 
the only practical wear for the Royal Navy. One 
r^inded of this fact when pne contemplates the slow 
)gress made by^ electric traction in this country, and the 
rked reluctance to experiment on the part of those 
)efi of private and injurious monopolists — our great 
Ivfay companies. After much thought and with the 
istancc of a pushful American citizen our London 
fnderground ” is, as I write, electrified, many years after 
:tric traction was known in Darkest Africa, but so far 
the greater part of our transport system is concerned 
are at a standstill The field of experiment is resigned 
he Americans and the Germans 

The production and distribution of light, heat and 
/er simply mean the production and distribution of 
rgy in the form we call electricity, and since transport 
iimply motion we see that the" future of lighting, 
ting, transport and power is the future of electricity 
n the matter of transport there is perhaps something 
be said for the statesmen who, without the slightest 
ception of the possibilities of steam power, allowed our 
vays and canals to be made sources of profit for private 
'ulators. They erred in ignorance of the magnitude 
importance of the subject There will be no such 
jse if we allow the production and distribution of 
trical power to become the sport of private monopolists, 
lere is blindness in this matter it will be wilful blind- 
. For each district there can be but one power supply 
.istcntly with economy, and so much hangs upon the 
distribution of power that it is most important the 
ic should be made to realize the nature of the interests 
h are at stake 

he adoption of the mysterious word ** Electricity ” is 
?st unfortunate thing. If the public understood that 
ricity is Energy and that it is transmutable at will 
>T 
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into Power or Light of Heat, they would readi^e 
possibilities of the future in town and countiV, andalf t 
the proper organization and control of Enei^y means 
thenj. They would at once resolve that the power 
government must not be divorced from the Power Hvh 
will run in the electrical mains of the future, and^ 
the aid of which we can transform the face of ( 
land. 

Let me drop the word Electricity and use the sim‘ 
term Energy. Energy will be produced at a central poip 
station and distributed over a considerable area. 1 
energy mains will carry the means of lighting, the me? 
of motion (transport), the means of heating, the means 
manufacturing in large, the means of manufacturing, 
small, the means of cooking, the means of cleaning, 
every person in that area. Energy will be at the dispo 
of every factory, of every workshop, — and of every privc 
house. No building will be without its motors, large 
small. Smoke and all the waste and dirt of smoke v, 
disappear, 

I am not speaking of a remote future, but of possibiliti 
which can forthwith be realized How important it 
then, that this Energy supply, which is already enterii 
and will increasingly enter into our everyday lives, shon 
be publicly owned from the first. Given private 
ship, the monopolists of Energy will run their mains whe 
most profit is quickly to be garnered instead of seeking, i 
we should seek, first profits in the thinning out of p:>yn 
and the restoration of the health of our people. If we pa 
with the control of power, it is Power indeed which u 
part with. We should part, also, it is important to adi 
with a magnificent source of public revenue, which wi 
amount, in the time to come, to much more tha?i tfc 
revenue of our railways. It is only by securing the distribi 
tion of such profits by public ownership that we^cao ra^h 
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impression upon th6 melapcholy facts /treated in the 
pjart of this volume. ' 

’ As I have already said, it is commonly recognized tha|: 
illch' a function as a tramway or water supply must ot 
i^ccssfty be a monopoly, public or private, if its working 
& to be economical It is not difficult to show that the 
qntrol of the production and distribution of all articles 
fj cortimon use must be unified if labour is not to be 
raated. Just as one water main and one alone is needed 
yr the service of a row of houses, so, to use a familiar 
lustration, one vehicle and one alone is needed to supply 
le same row of houses with milk If a number of 
lilk-sellers are competing for the custom ol one small 
eighbourhood, as is usually the case, a quite considerable 
umber of able-bodied men, boys and animals are engaged 
\ unnecessarily traversing the same streets, one after the 
ther, to do the work which could be performed with much 
ore case, certainty and expedition by a fraction of their 
imber. Each of the small tradesmen has to keep a set 
'accounts demanding his own attention or that of his 
ife or clerk. Each milk dealer, again, has his separate 
ipply of milk from the railway station, sent by some 
rmer at a distance. Each of these doses of milk is the 
bjcct of a separate transaction, wasting labour at both 
ds of the journey and in transit. From first to last, the 
ocess is clumsy and tedious, wasting labour at every 
ige. The waste is precisely of the same nature as would 
cur if several water companies supplied a certain street 
th water and had their mains running side by side 
would be just as much absurdity, and no more, in 
•ving/my road by four water-mains as in serving it by 
s four milk chariots which now pay it such frequent visits. 
Aud to pursue this useful illustration a little further 
Is another analogy between a water supply and a 
Ik supply which should not be forgotten. The im- 
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portatice of pure milk is not less than the ittipoi-tanc^ 
pure water. The milk supply of towns is <^erfved fit)i 
thousand tainted sources, the precise nature of Whipf 
unknown both to the consumers and to the milk deal 
I fear we should drink less milk if we could see the ha 
ling of it — the literal handling of it — from the start 
have a lively recollection of the last milking operatioi 
witnessed Suffice it to say that I agreed, afterwards^ ti 
the butter made on the farm looked to be very ( 
butter, and that I was entirely satisfied with an pcu 
demonstration of its many virtues As is pointed out 
Dr G. F McCleary, the Battersea Medical Officer 
Health,^ “if large towns want clean milk they must i 
look to outside authorities to get it for them T 
ordinary milk farmer is a conservative creature who dc 
not appreciate the “ faddist ” with his demands for a cle 
milker and a clean cow , A dirty person draws milk frc 
a dirty animal into a dirty receptacle, and tons of manu 
come to London with the morning milk. Dr Les 
Mackenzie, Medical Officer of the Local Govcrnme 
Board for Scotland,^ thus describes the process 

“ To watch the milking of cows is to watch a process 
unscientific inoculation of a pure (or almost pure) mediu 
with unknown quantities of unspecified germs. . . . Wh 
ever knows the meaning of aseptic surgery must feel h 
blood run cold when he watches, even in imagination, tl 
thousand chances of germ inoculation. From cow to cO 
the milker goes, taking with her (or him) the stale epitheliui 
of the last cow, the particles of dirt caught from the floo 
the hairs, the dust, and the germs that adhere to them, . . 
Everywhere, throughout the whole process of milking, th 
perishable, superbly nutrient liquid receives its repeate 
sowings of germinal and non-germinal dirt. In an hpiJ 

* “ Infantile Mortality," by Dr G F McCleary 
® “The Hygienics of Milk," “ Edinburgh Medical JouinaJ," ' 
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rlHwck Its population of triumpliant lives is a thing 
Jjl^uation boggles at, And this in good dairies I What 
UlSt it be where cows are never groomed, where hands 
only accidentally washed, where heads are only 
:<ilisionally cleaned, where spittings (tobacco or other) 
‘0 not infrequent, where the milker may be a chance- 
lifter from some filthy slum — where, in a word, the 
idous dirts of the civilized human, are at every hand 
inforced by the inevitable dirts of the domesticated cow ? 
re these exaggerations ? They are not. I could name 
any admirable byres where these conditions are, in a 
eiiter or less degree, normal ” 

iiiere is but one way to obtain clean and pure milk 
d at the same time to secure economy of labour in 
production and distribution coupled with adequate 
nuneration of the Jabour so economized, and that is 
5 way of public ownership The municipality should 
iduct the entire operation of milk supply By so doing 
tvould prolong the lives of its citizens, save the lives of 
ny infants, and add to its revenue 
A public milk supply, even in relation to the food of 
ilts, is an urgent need When considered in relation to 
mtile mortality the question is seen to be a vital one 
medical officers of health are at one on the point We 
^t have municipal milk depots if the children are to 
saved, and if we supply milk for children and nursing 
thers we may as well enlarge our basis of operations 
make the milk service, like the water service, a 
iplete municipal monoply 

Thus organized, another great service would be lifted 
of the sphere of bargaining and chicanery and adul- 
tion. In another industry the waste of labour would 
e. In another trade men would work with intent to 
e, and cease to hunt profits at the cost of their bodies 
souls. 
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The case for the municifianiation of the milk; 
a very forcible one, but it is not more so than that fort 
public ownership of other common services. The point 
to waste of labour in production or distribution large 
affects them all. The dangers of adulteration and di 
touch not milk alone, but the manufacture and distribute 
of every commodity. Commercialism has undetmim 
honesty Sham, shoddy and make-believe — these a 
erected in the form of houses, sewn up in the form of suit 
packed in tins to mock children as food, made the so 
occupation of millions of quite honest people If honest 
of production is to be regained, the great services mu 
pass, one by one, under public control, and as each pass< 
another opportunity for the amassing of private fortum 
will pass away and another factor in the Error of Distribi 
tion will be cancelled The best services at low charge 
for the public will be accompanied by ample but not es 
cessive remuneration of management, a proper reward art 
short hours for the privates of industry, and the accumuk 
tion of jUst so much profit in the public treasury as may b 
deemed necessary to provide for new capital, contingencies 
or for public non-revenue services Thus, and thus alone 
can we raise the status of the mass of the people an< 
prevent the congestion of wealth in a few hands. Then 
can be no proper diffusion of wealth until we have ende< 
the system by which good and bad employers use the live! 
of the multitude for their profit and pleasure, now working 
them arduously in exchange for a payment which is at 
unfair remuneration of the service, and anon refusing then 
even the opportunity to do hard labour 

The remarkable success of municipal trading, so far, ma)( 
be measured by the bitterness of the attacks which have 
been made upon it by private capitalists. The recent cont» 
plaints of the railway companies as to the competition oi 
municipal tramways entirely dispose of the theory tl^ai 



Enterprise alone can cnsttfe economical manage- 
»erit and an efficient production. It is argOed that public 
cxifes cannot obtain faithful service from their employees, 
id that businesses managed by them are bound to fail 
BCaUse the men in command do not understand the in- 
:fests they seek to control or the methods of industry 
apital, it is represented, is bound to be wasted, and the 
LX-payer certain to suffer in pocket as part proprietor of an 
nsuccessful business, even as he suffers also as a consumer 
f his own poor product. In reply it is only necessary to 
oint out that there is nothing which can be urged against 
trading municipality which cannot also be urged against 
limited liability company In the latter case, as in the 
►rmer, the shareholders know nothing of the details of the 
asiness they own. In each there is a governing body 
hich in its turn usually knows little of the technicalities 
f the business undertaken Thus the chairman of a 
ell- known steel company is a solicitor The boards of 
[rectors of the majority of our leading limited companies 
•e composed of men who are strangers to the businesses 
ley “direct’’ In practice management devolves upon 
le Managing Director, who is usually a man well versed 
his trade or profession We see, therefore, that a 
uited liability company, after all, is in precisely the same 
Dsition as a municipality The private monopolists are ^ 
impelled to find a practical man to manage their business 
id make profits for them That is precisely what the 
unicipality does As a matter of fact, some of the 
everest men in the United Kingdom are serving muni- 
palities as advising and managing engineers, instead of 
ring themselves out to some board of directors 
What do railway directois, for example, know of railway 
anagement ? Do they travel oii their own line, note its 
sl^ciencies, and repair them ? Do they take a practical 
itid in its affairs ? No. The practical management is 
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irt l;he hands of certain paid sefvlints, goods man^gerij 
general managers, locomotive superintendents, and so 
forth Is it seriously argued that an individual engineer, 
as locomotive superintendent of a private railway company, 
is more efficient than he would be-in the service of say the 
London County Council ? If so, how does it come about 
that the railway companies are losing trade while the L.C.C* 
trams are crowded ? If so, how is it that to travel oh the 
South Eastern Railway is a martyrdom, while to travel on 
a L C C tram is a pleasure ? 

It will be seen on reflection that the only difference 
between the company and the municipality is this. In the 
case of the company the qualification of the directors is 
merely the owning of stock or, shares in the undertaking, 
and the perfunctory votes of a few shareholders In the 
case of the municipality the “ director " has to secure the 
suffrages of a great body of his fellow-citizens As for 
nepotism, it is far more common in private trade than in 
public life in this country In nearly every private busi- ' 
ness some inefficient son or cousin or nephew is “ provided 
for,” to the loss of the undertaking Competitive industry 
IS full of square men carefully planted in round holes by 
their friends and relatives ^ In the municipal service there 
ire fewer wasters than are to be found connected with 
jieat limited liability companies As for waste of capital, 
t is common in private business, and its loss is as real to 
he community, from an economic point of view, as the loss 
)f capital by a municipality As for negligence and theft, 

^ In a speech delivered to the students of the Crystal Palace Company's 
chool of Practical Engineering in 1905 the following advice was given, 
quote from the newspaper report “Students should cultivate the art 
F making friends through life Wherever they were they should try to 
ake good friends, for such friends were always useful when one wanted to 
)tain employment. Half- the battle was won in applying for a situation il 
e applicant had a friend on the board.” 

Excellent ' “Be artful, sweet youth, and let who will be clever.” 
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>ise; are pomtnon iii al! kinds of* business undertakings, 
ik aS a general rule audit and control are stricter in 
turikipal trading than in the case of private companies, 
s for theerful service, the reader has but to compare the 
Tvabts of municipal tramways with those of any private 
nnibus company. My own experience is that it is the 
unicipal servant who is the more civil and obliging. 
5 rhaps it is because the municipality gives him better 
iges, shorter hours, and a decent coat As for the 
oduct of the machine, the London County Council gives 
c public longer rides for the same fares while paying its 
en better Thus the share of the product which once 
snt to swell private fortunes is distributed, and by so 
uch the Error of Distribution is reduced 
What we have lost through the private ownership of our 
ilways may be gauged by the experience of Belgium 
le Belgian State Railways sell tickets which enable one 
travel continuously, if desired, for the time specified 
sreon, within the limits of the country For instance a 
e-day ticket will cost 1 6s 6d second class, or 9s 6d 
fd class During the life of one of these tickets it serves 
a pass, and it is only necessary to show it upon request 
le total length of the railways is nearly 3,000 miles All 
it IS required to obtain the circular tickets is to present 
the office an unmounted photograph of small size, which 
attached to the ticket as a means of identification When 
> ticket IS purchased an extra 4s is demanded for the 
e return of the ticket after its term of usefulness expires 
the morning after the expiration of the ticket it can 
delivered at any ticket office along the line, and the 4s. 
ra will be returned This system enables one to travel 
3. minimum expense. One ;yould like to know why, if 
^ate trading produces the best results, that travel is 
ap in Belgium and dear in England Why cannot a 
ton, favoured as he is with all the alleged virtues of 
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private enterprise in tauway managements obhun a drpular 
ticket to travel in the United Kingdom ? The benefits of 
the Belgian railways are conspicuous in the matterof the 
housing question Cheap workmen’s tickets are issued at 
rates so low that men are enabled to live at considerable 
distances from their work How low the fares are ma^ 
be gathered from the following figures : 

WORKMEN’S TICKETS ON BELGIAN STATE 
RAILWAYS 


Distance 

For one Journey daily 
to and fro 

Miles 

Six Days’ 1 icket 
s d 

3 

0 gi 

6 

1 0 

12 

I 2 i 

24 

I 7 i 

31 

• I 9 i 

62 

2 6 i 


Thus the daily return fare for 3 t miles is less than 
3ld t 

The special workmen’s tariff has existed in Belgium 
since 1870, and was at first simply introduced to give 
Belgian manufacturers the command of plenty of cheap 
labour. But the Minister budded bigger than he knew, 
for the cheap fares have caused a profound revolution in 
the position of Belgian workmen In 1870, 14,223 tickets 
were issued, in 1890, 1,188,415, in 1901,4,412,723! 
As a result it is estimated that 100,000 industrial workers, 
out of a total number of 900,000, although employed in 
the towns, continue to live in the country, own a patch of 
ground, and, with the higher wages of the town, enjoy th(? 
inestimable advantages of country life 

It 4S only through the nationalization of our railway^ 
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tKat we can secure (i) for the travelling public the speed, 
safety and comfort which science has taught us how to com- 
tiand, (2) for the railway servants safety and a just share 
>f the product of their labour, and (3) for the goods service 
■apid and economical transport It is nothing less than 
lational shame that our railway men receive an average 
vage of only 25s per week It is nothing less than 
lational folly that our lives are placed at the mercy of 
mderpaid and overworked signalmen 
A striking illustration of national treatment as com- 
lared with the existing private exploitation of our national 
irealth is to be found in the coal trade Upon coal is built 
he wealth and commerce of the United Kingdom. To it 
VG owe our pre-eminence in manufactures and our world- 
nde shipping and commerce Without it the United 
Cingdom would quickly sink to the position of a third-rate 
lower It might be assumed a priori, therefore, that the 
irpduction and use of coal would be regarded by the 
lriti3h Government as a matter of national concern As a 
litter of incredible fact, so little do we regard coal pro^ 
uction that we even allow our rare supplies of naval coal 
D remain in private hands and to be sold freely to 
ireigners The tradition of “liberty” could surely no 
jrther go 

From first to last private coal production and private 
Dal distribution are wasteful of life, material, and labour. 

>f our output of 260,000,000 tons of coal less than 
0,000,000 tons are mined by machinery * In nine-tenths 
f our coal-mines coal-cutting machines are unknown ! 
‘hus a vast amount of unnecessary hand labour is used in 
degrading and dangerous occupation From a national . 
Dint of view it is undesirable that a single unnecessary 
lan should descend the mines Under private ex- 
ioitation coal-mining employment reads thus (I quote 
om the Census of Production Report, 1 90;) : 
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UNITED KINGDOM COAL-MINES, 1907 



Males. 

Females 

Total 

both 

scxev 

Under 
16 > e irs 

Over 

16 years 

1 Total 

1 j 

Under 
16 ye'irs 

Over 

16 ycais 

Total 

low Ground 

43,862 

625,773 

j 669,635 




669,635 

KJve Ground 

15.623 

Oj 

00 

Ln 

151,608 

643 

4,681 

5.324 

1 156,93a 

Total 

59.485 

761,758 

821,243 

643 

4,681 

5.324 

826,567 


With coal-mining organized with due regard to national 
Ifare, there would be no boys, fewer men, and more 
ichines in the depths of our mines, while the employ^ 
‘rtt of girls and women even in surface work would be 
thinkable It is true that private capital may not now, 
It did in the ’forties, employ young girls and boys under 
i in its “ dens of darknes^s ” But it deliberately sacrifices 
idreds of lives every year by using inefficient plant and 
the use of explosives, and still we permit boys to go 
vn the pits, In the holocaust in the Rhondda in 
35 many children perished Not infrequently three 
lerations of a single family may be found working in 
same colliery Few people out of the industry know 
t 44,000 boys work in our coal-pits 
iVith our collieries in our own hands we should not 
^ keep boys out of the mines, but use every possible 
:hanical appliance to reduce the number of men 
Jired to get the coal We should seek for new 
hance^ to displace labour fiom such an unhealthy and 
gerous calling. To the same end we should seek to 
^ent the waste of coal in every direction Shot-firing 
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Diuld' of course go, and after undercutting the coal by 
metrical or hydraulic machinery we should bring it down 
r hydraulic pressure. > 

Having secured an economical productipn, m which we 
lould no longer commit the crime of killing a thousand 
iners every year, we should distribute the coal cheaply to 
ir local authorities, who would act as distributing agents, 
he army of coal merchants and their clerks and the 
ousand and one artful dodges of the retail coal trade 
3uld disappear, and the public would secure their coal 
onbmically 

What IS the alternative to public ownership of common 
rvices ? The alternative is the rule of the “ combine ” or 
rust,” for it cannot be too clearly realized that the organ- 
ition of production and distribution must proceed But 
ganization by private hands, — the combination of in- 
istrial units into great trusts economizing management, 
oduction and distribution, — cannot safely be tolerated 
means the wielding of the chief power in the State by 
onopolists who will use their power for private ends The 
a of private competition is closing On every hand capital 
combining with capital in restraint of competition. Such 
mbinations threaten the public welfare in several direc- 
)ns. They can make it practically impossible for new 
pital to enter an industry They can, while economizing 
hour, keep the profits arising from economy in their own 
mds, and build up gigantic fortunes while increasing un- 
iployment They can offer such opposition to trades 
iionism as to wield untrammelled power over their 
[)ployees. They can accentuate that Error of Distribu- 
)n which it should be our chief purpose to modify 
id remove. 

Finally, the organization of services under public control 
the only remedy for unemployment, for unemployment 
but a phase of poverty Underpaid or not paid at 



all* wrongfully epfiployed or mitempbyeid, overworked pr 
underworked, these condition^ are the inevitable aceota- 
paniment of a state of society in which individuals 
bargains with individuals with a view not to service but tO 
profit. To the individual the unemployed workman Is a 
pitiable object — that is all. To the nation the unem- 
ployed workman is something more than pitiable ; he is a 
dead loss Unless physically or mentally unfit, and there- 
fore entitled to gratuitous service, he should be employed 
in the scheme of the nation’s work The community 
needs the service of all its members , there is none super- 
fluous, none While yet one uncomfortable house rears 
its head, while yet one person goes ill-clad, while yet one 
rod of area remains unused, there is work to do, 'but to 
utilize the work of every man economically and wisely in 
the performance of necessary work is only possible through 
organization We may delude ourselves how we will with 
palliatives , we shall find no remedy for unemployment 
short of the control by the community of the essential work 
of the community. While we leave the direction of labour 
in the hands of a few rich men there will ever be a surplus . 
of labour left for our hapless “ government ” to deal with 
wastefully While the community resigns its right to 
decide its own destinies by submitting to the rule of the 
rich, there will remain the problem of poverty of which 
unemployment is not the worst part 

Let it be clearly understood that, as things are, there is 
only one real form of government that matters, and that' is 
the rule of the employed by the employer The real 
irbiters of our destinies are not the King’s Ministers, but 
ihe few men who have power of life and death over their 
ellows through the giving or withholding of employment. 
The majesty of the law decides what a man shall not do. 
The majesty of the employer decides what a man shall do. 
The time has come when we must govern ourselves, not 
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<^ativeiy by way of rcstraJnt, hix\ positively by way 
clion. It is time that we determined where our roads 
houki run and in what fashion and in what employments 
re Should engage ourselves. It is time that we took 
Eock of the lives and the homes of our people and resolved 
) abolish their poverty by organizing their labour 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE AGED POOR 

I N “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, I passed at thi 
point to th6 consideration of the cruellest'phase o 
Poverty, the poverty of the aged Since 1905 Mi 
Asquith has given us an Old Age Pension Act, and it i‘ 
happily unnecessary to repeat in full the pleas which were 
advanced in these pages in J905. It is well, howeverj 
again to record the known facts with regard to poverty in 
old age 

If wc did not know our country, ^nd had never en- 
countered its poor m the flesh, in what condition could we 
expect to find the aged labourer in view of the terrible 
extent of the Error of Distribution ? It is not alone that 
the majority of our people have the slenderest incomes. 
To narrow wages is in most cases added uncertainty of 
employment, the greatest enemy of thrift, while the period 
during which the average workman draws the full rate of 
wages recognized in his trade has ever been short, and tends 
with the increased strenuousness of modern industry to 
grow shorter 

There are about 2,100,000 persons aged 65 and up- 
wards, in the United Kingdom, but these are not divided 
between rich and poor in the proportions shown in the 
frontispiece. We have to remember that the poor are 
slain by their poverty. In the “ comfortable ” and “ rich ** 
classes the span of life is much greater than in the cage 
of the poor. It is impossible to say precisely how the 
2,100,000 persons are divided in point of income, but 
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probably, same 1,750,000 of them belong to the classes 
whose incomes are below the income, tax exemption limit. 
As to a considerable proportion of them we have the 
clearest evidence of grinding poverty 

In 1 890 Mr Thomas Burt, M P., moved for a parlia- 
mentary return showing the number of paupers of 60 
years of age and upwards, distinguishing indoor from out- 
door relief It appears from this return that the total 
number of paupers over 60 years of age in receipt of relief 
on August 1st, 1890 (excluding lunatics in asylums, 
vagrants and persons who were only in receipt of relief 
constructively by reason of relief being given to wives or 
childi'en), was 286,867, 

The number of those persons who were in receipt of 
indoor relief, the number in receipt of outdoor relief, and 
their ages as stated, are given in the table on the following 
page. 

The notable fact which emerges is that of 286,867 
paupers over 60, as many as 245,687 were over 65 Old 
age as a cause of pauperism is strikingly illustrated by a 
comparison of the two numbers It is clear that death 
at 64 would mercifully have saved over two hundred 
thousand poor old men and women from the stigma of 
pauperism. 

According to the census returns, in 1891, the following 
year, there were 1,372,974 persons (606,960 males and 
766,014 females) at and over the age of 65 On August 
1st, 1890, the date of Mr Burt’s return, therefore, there 
were 245,687 persons out of about 1,372,000 persons 65 
^ears old and upwards or say i in 5 J in receipt of poor 
relief. 

But Mr Burt’s return related to the paupers relieved on 
^ne day only What ratio does the number of aged 
oaupers relieved in one day bear to the total number 
relieved in the course of the year? 

18 



PAUPERS OVER 6o YEARS OF AGE (ENGLAND AND WALES ONLY) 
ON AUGUST iST, 1890 
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39»474 28,6501 68,124 63,089 155,654 2x8,743 102,563 184,304 286,867 
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This question is answered by a further parliamentary 
etum, asked for in 1892 by Mr (afterwards Lord) Ritchie 
This return shows for England and Wales the number of 
>ersons of each sex aged 65 years and upwards, and the 
lumber between 16 and 65, also the number of children 
inder 16 years of age, in receipt of relief {a) on January 
St, 1892, and {b) during the twelve months ended Lady 
)ay 1892 As in Mr Burt's return, vagrants and lunatics 
re not included The return differs from Mr Burt’s, 
owever, in distinguishing those persons in receipt of 
ledical relief only. 

This return of Mr Ritchies showed that while 700,746 
aupers of all ages were in receipt of relief on January 1st, 
892, the number relieved during the year ended Lady 
►ay 1892 was more than twice as great, viz 1,573,074^ 
Mr Ritchie’s return relates to all paupers, whereas that 
' Mr Burt related to the aged only It is difficult to say 
hich fact in Mr Ritchie’s return is the more saddening, 
le relief of 40 1 ,904 aged paupers in a single year, or 
at in the same period 553,587 children under sixteen 
ere pauperized 

The following table (p 276) summarizes the facts elicited 
^ the return as to the paupers relieved during twelve 
onths (It should be observed that, of the 1,573,074 
rsons enumerated, 2 11,082 were in receipt of medical 
lief only Of the 40 1,904 paupers over 65, however, but 
;,447 were in receipt of medical relief only.) 

The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws called for a similar “year 
nt” of paupers for 1907 It revealed that in that year of good trade 
09,436 persons were relieved by the Guardians in England and Wales 
s IS 47.7 per 1,000 of the population. The later count fully conhrms that 
89a 
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Comparing the number of paupers in England and 
sVafes, as shown by the figures on p. 276 with the census 
)Opulation of 1891, We get 

rOTAL PAUPERS IN 1891 COMPARED WITH 
TOTAL POPULATION (ENGLAND AND 
WALES ONLY) 

btal Paupers relieved . 1,573,074 

‘otal Population, Census i<S9i . . 29,000,000 

aupers per 1,000 54 

Thus the paupers of all ages relieved in 1891 amounted 
I one in every eighteen of the population of England 
id Wales 

What of those over 65 ? The facts are 

SUPERS AGED 65 AND UPWARDS IN 1891 
COMPARED WITH TOTAL POPULATION 
OF THAT AGE (IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
ONLY) 

)tal Paupers aged 65 and over . 401 904 

>tal Population aged 65 and over . 1,372,900 

upers per i,ooo . . 292 

Thus of the population of England and Wales aged 6 5 
d over in 1891, one in every three zvas in receipt of poor 
xef f 

In 1899, and again m 1900, the Local Government 
ard published returns relating to aged pauperism in 
»se years, and Mr Burt, in 1903, obtained a second 
urn in continuation of that of 1891 We are thus 
Lbled to compare one-day returns for five different 
iods and this is done in the following table 
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PAUPERS, INDOOR AND OUTDOOR, RELIEVI 
ON CERTAIN DAYS DURING A PERK 
OF THIRTEEN YEARS (ENGLAND Ah 


WALES ONLY) 

Pampers 
aged I 6 

Paupers 
aged 65 

Ratio of Paupi 
65 and over t 
total populatic 

1890 (i Aug) 

and over 

Not known 

and over 

245,687 

of that age. 
(Per Cent ) 

180 

1 892 ( 1 Jan ) 

471,568 

268,397 

194 

1899 (I July) 

469,939 

278,718 

187 

1900 ( I Jan ) 

494,600 

286,929 

19 2 

1903 (1 Sept) 

490,513 

284,265 

183 


[Noft — In the Returns for 1892, 1899 and 1900 the numljers include per& 
m receipt of relief constructively by reason of relief beinjj given to wives 
children In the Returns for 1890 and 1903 (Mr Burt's returns) such persi 
are excluded ] 

Apart from seasonal changes — the number of paupers 
of course, always higher in the wintei than in the summ 
— it will be seen that the proportion of paupers over ( 
years of age to the total population of that age has n 
varied much On August ist, 1890, there were 245,6? 
paupers of 65 years and upwards, or 18 per cent of tl 
total population of that age On September 1st, 190 
there were 284,265 paupers of 65 and upwards, or 18 
per cent of the population of that age 

We have only the figures of the 1 892 return to throw lig] 
upon the number of aged paupeis relieved during one yea 
If we assume that still the same proportion of age 
pauperism exists, viz 292 in each 1,000, then, in tl 
present year, out of a total population in the Unite 
Kingdom aged 65 and upwards of about 2,100,000, i 
many as 613,200 persons are pauperized 

This number includes both indoor and outdoor pauper 
and the ratio of indoor and outdoor paupers varies greatl 
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ifl places because of the varying policies of 

Boards of Guardians But this point need not detain us. 
Outdoor relief may in some cases be injudiciously given 
and in other places most cruelly refused. The fact remains 
that, taking the country as a whole, we have the clearest 
evidence of the existence of 6 1 3,000 exceedingly poor aged 
persons. 

More important it is to remember that, for one poor 
person who obtains either indoor or outdoor relief, several 
who justly might claim it refuse to avail themselves of the 
tender mercies of the Poor Law The poor, as a rule, 
will exhaust every penny of their savings and pawn every 
stick of their furniture before they seek the workhouse 
door. Moreover, the amount of genuine charity bestowed 
by the poor upon the poor is wonderful If, then, there 
are 600,000 aged paupers either inside workhouses or 
receiving outdoor relief in the course of the year, we may 
be quite sure that at least as many more are as urgently 
in need of succour, and obtain it by increasing the poverty 
of their poor friends rather than by seeking from the 
Guardians the loaf, the 2s 6d , and the insults which too 
often constitute outdoor relief 

The reader will see how probable it is that, of the 
2,100,000 persons aged 65 and upwards now living in the 
LFnited Kingdom, fully 1,750,000 are in a condition of 
x)verty which at the worst is pauperism and at the best is 
lore need Some 61 3,000 of them are certainly in receipt 
>f poor relief during the year Probably another 600,000 
ire only deterred by horror of the workhouse from recourse 
0 the Guardians For the remaining third, as for the 
»ther two-thirds, the life which has for three-score years 
i^en a constant struggle with poverty meets its hardest 
nd cruellest phase at the close. 

A certain number of extraordinary men exist who 
ontnve to rear a family upon 30s a week, and to 
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save enough to provide for their old age. Thesfe ai 
the few who are not merely themselves of a most frugj 
disposition, but who have chanced to bestow their affectior 
upon a girl as abstemious and as thrifty as themselves, 
pair of such character, blessed with perfect health and he 
more than two or three healthy children, may contrive t 
meet first the fall of earnings after 45 or 50, and finally ol 
age itself, with a light heart. That such cases are rare wi 
only surprise those who have never had occasion to practis 
thrift Only a little less rare than the comfortable age 
workmen are those who contrive to provide for themselve 
a tiny pension for their declining years, through the con 
tinuous sick pay of friendly society or trade union, o 
through the superannuation benefit of the latter Ther 
are only 38 trade unions which provide a superannuatioi 
benefit, and these have a membership of about 600,00c 
They pay between them about ;^2 00,000 a year in ok 
age pensions to about 25,000 members. How small thi 
number appears when we compare it with the total numbe 
of persons over 65 in the United Kingdom, which isabou 
2,100,000 at the present time ! 

The value of the practice and experience of Trad< 
Unions is very great Summing them up, I showed ii 
“Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, that workmen whe 
earn their living, not by the mere exercise of physica 
strength, but by skill, are usually used up by the age o, 
60, and not infrequently by the age of 5 5. The latter age 
may be regarded as the limit of full-earning capacity foi 
the average skilled workman. After 55 he is in the 
greatest danger of dismissal when trade becomes slack 
From a considerable number of inquiries, I arrived at the 
conclusion that the full wage-earning capacity of the 
average skilled workman begins at 25-30 and ends at 
50-55. Before 25-30 a man is inexperienced ^nd not 
valued so highly as after that age After § 0-55 the age 
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ctor again begins to tell, and the workman trembles at 
ought of the future. Each grey hair is a deadly enemy 
his livelihood. 

If the skilled workman can hope to earn the full wages 
his trade (full wages, it should be remembered, means 
out 40 to 46 weeks’ pay per annum in most trades) for 
it 20 to 30 years, what of the men who are hewers of 
)od and drawers of water ? The answer is that after 45 
lod wages are difficult to obtain, and that for the rest of 
eir lives, if not mercifully ended by death, the earnings 
2 poor in the summer, and often at zero in the winter, 
we look at the “ occupations ” (with what irony the term 
used in this connexion) of the inmates of workhouses at 
5 census of 1901 we find 


ORKHOUSE INMATES (OVER 10 YEARS OF 
AGE) AT CENSUS OF 1901 

MALhb 


;rks 

. • 1,079 

achmen and grooms 

. , 1,84^ 

rmen, earners 

1,546 

amen 

2,052 

ick labourers 

2,355 

Ticultural labourers 

9,469 

rdeners . 

1,232 

al-miners . . . . 

1,57c 

icksmiths . 

1,381 

rpenters, joiners 

2,274 

cklayers 

1,212 

cklayers’ labourers 

C 397 

nters, glaziers 

2,487 

ton operatives 

1,218 

Carry forward 

, . 31.120 
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i,5i 
3,<X 
1,5- 

22, li 

3I'.2J 

I 6, If 


Females 

io6,8^ 

Domestic servants 

• 15.63 

Charwomen 

8,1; 

Laundry and washing service 

4,55 

Cotton operatives 

. 2,12 

Tailoresses 

1,24 

Milliners and dressmakers 

1,64 

Shirtmakers, seamstresses 

. 2,81 

Costermongers, hawkers 

I, IS 

Other occupations 

7,68' 

Without specified occupations or unoccupied 

32,221 


Brought, forward . 

Tailors .... 

Shoemakers ...... 

Costermongers 

General labourers .... 

Other occupations 

Without specified occupations or unoccupied 


77,24< 

Total male and female . , . 184,1 1: 

The large proportion of “general labourers” is ver) 
striking, while those describing themselves as dock, brick 
layers’ and general labourers together form one- fourth O] 
the whole It will also be noticed that 9,469 agricultural 
labourers “ followed the plough to the workhouse door.' 
In passing, I may remark that in the list of female “ occu- 
pations” the presence of 15,000 domestic indoor servants 
should not go unnoticed 

The almost universal approval which the proposal to 
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carried it to fruition long before the date of the Old Age 
Pension Act, 1908, but for one thing and one thing only 
— the question of cost It is amusing to note that the 

Small Committee of Persons Interested in the Controversy 
respecting Old Age Pensions,” ^ practically a Committee 
of the Charity Organization Society, who actively opposed 
Old Age Pensions in 1899-1902, placed in the forefront 
of their “ objections ” the following 

“ That the cost would be an insuperable difficulty, for to 
^rant 5s a week at age 65 in respect of the population of 
England and Wales only, would involve about ;f20,ooo,ooo 
per annum for the present recipients, and by 1941 the 
igure would have risen to ;f36,ooo,ooo ” 

In “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, I said 
“ Our examination of the National Income and the 
nanner of its distribution disposes of this objection The 
[uestion resolves itself into this — Odght the 5,000,000 
lersons who have an aggregate income approaching 
^^900,000,000 to be taxed to the extent of £ 1 5,000,000 to ' 
irovide pensions for the aged poor? If the facts illus- 
rated m the frontispiece of this volume could be brought 
ome to every elector there would be no doubt whatever 
s to the decision of the country on the subject With the 
ross assessment to Income Tax at 900,000, 000 the 

Kpenditure of ;^i 5,000,000 on a small provision for the 
jed strikes one, not as extravagant, but as an exceedingly 
lodest proposal to mitigate the evils of the Error of 
istribution. 

“I have named 5,000,000, and that is all that the 
heme would cost It is not a universal superannuation 
heme that is wanted , I find it difficult to regard very 
riously the proposal that, for fear of “ pauperization ” 

' Thj:> description is their own See “ Old Age Pensions” (Macmillan & 

) Introduction 
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we should pay every person, rich and poor, aged 65 an< 
upwards, the sum of 5s. per week. The idea appears t 
be that if the scheme is not made universal some stigm- 
will attach to those who are pensioned. Surely this is ai 
exaggerated view. The majority of those aged 65 an 
poor, just as the majority of the whole population are poor 
If there is a stigma in such a case it attaches to those whc 
go to form the top part of my diagram — to those whose 
absorption of an undue share of the national income con 
notes poverty for millions at the other end of the scale 
“ My own feeling is that we should make the pension, like 
the superannuation benefit of Trades Unions, claimable by 
those aged 65 and upwards who have not an income of 
more than £ i a week or property valued at more than 
£2 50 We should then probably have to provide for about 
1,400,000 to 1,500,000 pensioners, at a cost of;^i 8,000,000 
to ^20,000,000 Administration would cost about 500,090 
and we should save about ;f4,ooo,ooo in poor rates Thus 
the net addition to taxation would be about JL 1 5,000,000 ” 
Mr Asquith’s Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 made 
the receipt of an Old Age Pension a citizen right, claimable 
by every person filling certain statutory conditions These 
conditions are — • 

(1) That the person must have attained the age 

of 70 

(2) That he is a British subject 

(3) That his yearly income does not exceed 

£ 31 , I os 

The receipt of poor relief (medical relief excepted), 
habitual idleness, lunacy or conviction for crime, are 
statutory disqualifications 

The amount of the pension varies from is to 5s. per 
week according to the following sliding scale 



X 1.AX4 J^VjrXJ±J JL VXV/Xl^ 




Rate of 

Income of Pensioner Pension 

per Week 

£ ^ d. s d, 

Sfot exceeding . 21 o o 50 

£ J d, 

Exceeds 21 o o but does not exceed 23 12 6 40 

„ 23 12 6 „ „ 26 5 o 30 

„ 26 5 o „ , 28 17 6 2 0 

„ 28 17 6 „ „ 31 10 o I o 

„ 31 10 o No pension 

It was expressly stated in the Act that the disqualifica- 
lon of those who had been in receipt of poor relief was 
0 cease on December 31st, 1910, and the Budget of 
9 10- 1 1 accordingly made provision for the payment of 
le pensions to such paupers after that date. 

The following statistics show the payments under the 
iCt at December 31st, 1909 (the Act having come into 
iree on January ist, 1909) 

THE FIRST YEAR’S WORKING OF 
MR ASQUITH’S OLD AGE PENSION ACT 

Position at December 31st, 1909 


England 

Number of 
Pensioners 

405,755 

Amount Payable 
per Annum 

,^5,043.332 

Scotland . 

76,037 

966,370 

Wales 

26,972 

337,254 

Ireland 

183,976 

2,335.764 


692,740 

;^8,682,720 


It was a defect in the Act that the possession of a 
rtain amount of property, as well as the possession of a 
•tain income, was not made the disqualification that I 
jgested it ought to be A man with ;^ 5 oo of property, 
ilding an income of £20 a year, ought //i?/ to be 
alified for an Old Age Pension. 
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It is notable that, in introducing his Budget of 190 
Mr Asquith, in expounding his scheme of pehsions, est 
mated that it would cost not more than ;f6,o0o,ooo 
year As we have seen, the cost has proved to be ver 
much greater. It is fortunate that the under-estimatio 
was made If Parliament had known that the cost woul 
be ;f9,ooo,ooo instead of ;f6,ooo,ooo Old Age Pension 
might not now be law, so slowly is the lesson learned tha 
to a nation of 44,000,000 people, with an aggregate incom 
of nearly ;^2,ooo,ooo,ooo, an expenditure of ;£^9,ooo,oo( 
is a sr^l matter, relatively as small as though the reade 
expended a few shillings 

But it is, of course, a misnomer to speak of “ expendi 
tDre ” in this connexion The National Dividend is no 
diminished by the transfer of ;f9,ooo,ooo from the well-to 
do to the poor No more is spent through the transfer 
all that takes place is a transfer of the power of call foi 
commodities, and a consequent change of the fonti of s 
certain part of the National Dividend, not a change of it! 
size The production of luxuries is slightly — very slightly 
— stemmed , the production of necessaries is slightly — 
very slightly — increased 

Mr Asquith’s valuable Act needs to be amended by the 
reduction of the pensionable age to 65 and to be supple- 
mented by a State scheme for sickness and invalidity 
insurance (A minor defect which has revealed itself is 
the continued disqualification of a man whose wife is in 
receipt of relief) The case for the amendment has been 
already discussed in these pages , the case for invalidity 
insurance is that old age is not the only determinant of 
dire poverty for the wage earner The facts adduced in 
Chapter 10 are eloquent of the need for succour which 
exists in tens of thousands of cases, 



CHAPTER XX 


ADAM smith’s FIRST MAXIM OF TAXATION 

) UR next task shall be to examine the question of 
taxation in relation to the Error of Distribution. 

It is over one hundred and thirty years since Adam 
nth penned his famous maxims of taxation, the first and 
ist important of which ran as follows ' 

* The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 
support of the government as nearly as possible in 
portion to their respective abilities , that is, in propor- 
i to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
protection of the state ” 

The first part of the proposition, which lays it down that 
tribution towards the support of government should be 
)roportion to ability, is interpreted by the second part 
nean that contribution should be in proportion to in- 
le. The second half of the maxim is therefore sub- 
ive of the first 

,et us compare the ability to bear taxation of three 
ons whose respective incomes are A ;6'5o , B 500 , 

C £ 1 0,000 I f we accept Adam Smith’s explanation of 
)wn maxim, we should apply taxation in proportion to 
me. Note the effect of a tax of 10 per cent upon the 
* incomes 


£so less 10 per cent = ^45 

Soo „ „ - 450 

10,000 „ „ = 9,000 

887 
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Most clearly we see that to A, with £i a week, the loss 
of 10 per cent, or five weeks income, is a most s^^rious 
matter — a crushing burden With 500 per annum, how- 
ever, B, after the loss of 10 per cent of his income, is still 
left with a revenue ten times as great as that of A. The 
taxation in B’s case is serious but not overwhelming. C, 
after the loss by taxation of one-tenth of his income, is 
left with the handsome income of .^9,000 a year, a sum 
which is more than sufficient to sustain him in luxury. 
The loss in the third case is clearly a shadowy one ; a 
rich man has been rendered not quite so rich. 

Thus, by taxing in proportion to income, we impose 
upon the poor man a crushing burden , upon the small 
income a serious burden , upon the large income a burden 
scarcely to be felt. 

Obviously, then, the second part of Adam Smith’s maxim 
is not a true illustration of the doctrine of equality of sacri^ 
fice which is involved in the use of the term “ ability.” 

This has been partially recognized in our present system 
of taxation. Those with incomes exceeding £160 per 
annum are made to pay a tax which is not imposed upon 
those with less than that income Further, the income 
tax is roughly graduated A graduated death duty is 
also imposed in order to obtain a larger contribution from 
the rich than from the poor. 

I now uige that the doctrine of equality of sacrifice, 
which has already been partially recognized, should be 
considered in relation to all the facts treated in Book 1 . 

We have seen that the great mass of the people, who do 
the greater part of the work of the nation, who produce 
the material commodities without which life could not be 
supported, receive so small a share of the total product that 
while 3 9,000,000 persons enjoy an income of £g 1 1,000,000, 
about 5, 500,000 persons receive an incomeof ;f9 3 0,000,000. 

If then, we had to raise 200, 000, 000 per annum by taxa- 



tion and were to raise the whole from the second class, the 
result would be 


5,5po,0oowould have 9 3 0,000, 000, 
less £200,000,000 

39,000,000 would have 



jf/ 3 0,000,000 or 
3 3 per head. 
£g 1 1 ,000,000 or 
£2-^ per head. 


The Error of Distribution is so great that, were the 
whole taxation levied upon those above the line of £160 
per annum, the comfortable and rich classes would still be 
left about six times as rich as those below that line. 

An Unanswerable case is thus made out for the repeal 
}f the whole of the customs duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, 
iried fruits and sugar, which bear almost entirely upon the 
)oorer classes A heavy tax on tea or sugar is a matter 
>f indifference to the rich , to the poor it means a con- 
iderable privation Our indirect food taxes are a denial 
if the doctrine of ability 

The customs and excise duties on alcoholic liquors must 
f course remain on moral grounds, and the tobacco duty 
light well remain for the present We should thus tax 
le working classes through their luxuries alone, while the 
orkman who dispensed with drink and smoked in modera- 
on would be practically untaxed The general recognition 
'this fact, combined with the cheapening of tea, coffee and 
>coa, would not be without its effect upon the nation's 
ink bill, and in so far as its recognition reduced our 
venue we could count it gam 

Reverting to the facts illustrated in the frontispiece, the 
ect of the abolition of the food duties would be slight m 
ation to the extraordinary inequalities of income, but 
just and certain step, nevertheless, in the direction of 
lelioration Just as a small burden is great to a narrow 
ome, so a small relief is a great boon,and fully 1 0,000,000 
our people would feel in an appreciable degree the 
19 





CHAPTER XXI 


THE MAIN INSTRUMENT Oh TAXATION 

T hrough the income tax we go directly to the 
person upon whom we desire to levy taxation, and 
ake from him such portion of his earnings or other profits 
IS we consider to be his just contribution to the revenue. 
Through the income tax we can, if we care to do so, 
ause each subject of the State to contribute towards the 
xpenses of government according to his ability 
It is the purpose of this chapter to show that the income 
ix could be so amended that, so far from being counted 
n obnoxious impost, it would be regarded as a just and 
roper instrument of taxation 


It is generally believed that the British Income Tax was 
riginated by Pitt in 1798 Asa matter of fact, however, 
le direct taxation of incomes in the United Kingdom 
ites back many hundreds of years For the purposes of 
lis work, I do not propose to trace the history of the 
ibject to an earlier date than 1692 
The Property and Income Tax imposed in that year 
commonly known as the “ Land-Tax,” and this name 
is given rise to a great deal of misunderstanding 
In their twenty-eighth report ( 1 885) the Commissioners 
Inland Revenue, in giving a detailed description of the 
ind-Tax of 1692, point out that the impost was in fact 
Property and Income Tax, and moreover that personal 
,ate was quite as much the object of the charge as land ’ 
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So few people are aware of these facts that it may 1 
well to set out the actual provisions of the Act, as descritK 
by the Commissioners 

It (the Act of 1692) IS entitled “An Act for granting 
their Majesties an aid of four shillings in the pound for one ye 
for carrying on a vigorous war against France ” , and the secor 
section enacts, “ That every person, body politic and corporat 
etc , having any estate in ready monies or in any debts owir 
to them or hiving any estate in goods, wares, merchandise, < 
other chattels, or personal estate whatsoever within this reali 
or without shall pay yield and pay unto their Majesties foi 
shillings in the pound according to the true yearly valu 
thereof, that is to say, for every hundred pounds of sue 
ready money and debts, and for every hundred pounds' wortl 
of such goods, wares, etc , or other personal estate the sum ( 
four and twenty shillings ” 

The third section imposes a duty of four shillings in the poum 
upon the profits and salaries of all persons having any office 0 
employment of profit (except naval and military officers) 

And then the fourth section proceeds thus, “ And to the end 1 
further aid and supply for their Majesties’ occasions may be raisei 
by a charge upon all lands, tenements, and hereditaments with a 
much equality and indifferency as is possible by an equa 
pound rate of four shillings for every twenty shillings of th< 
true yearly value, be it enacted that all manors, messuages 
lands and tenements, and all quarries, mines, etc , tithes, tolls 
etc , and all hereditaments, of what nature soever they be, shall 
be charged with the sura of four shillings for every twentj 
shillings of the full yearly value " 

The rules for assessments follow the same order, and show 
that the charge on personal estate was as much to be attended 
to as that on land Thus the assessors are directed in the first 
place to bring in certificates of the names of every person 
dwelling within their districts, “and of the substance and 
values of them in ready money, goods, chattels, and other 
personal estate” Every person is to be rated for personal 
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estate at the place where he shall reside, and, if not a 
householder, at the place where he resides at the execution of 
the Act, or if out of the realm, where he was last resident, 
“ and fot the better discovery of personal estates,” every house- 
holder IS to give an account of his lodgers 
But although the Act of 1692 was the first of those so-called 
Land-Tax Acts, it was not until 1697 that the tax was imposed 
precisely m the form which has been preserved to the present 
day, that is to say, as a fixed sum for the whole kingdom, and^ 
to be raised in quotas specified in the Act for each county, 
city or borough therein named. That Act was renewed every 
year, with scarcely any difference in its provisions as to the 
mode of assessment, and although the amounts charged upon 
the counties, etc , varied according to the total sum required 
from the kingdom, they were always fixed m due proportions to 
the original quotas The last annual Act, so far as land was 
concerned, was passed in 1797 

Now It is a remarkable circumstance that these Acts of 1697 
and 1797 appear to mark, more strongly than before, the taxation 
of personal estate as the primary object of the law 

After the clauses imposing upon goods, wares, merchandise, 
etc,, and upon pensions and offices, the fixed charge of four 
shillings in the pound towards raising the quotas, that relating 
to land appears to treat it as a subsidiary contributor, as it 
were, and for the purpose of making up the sura due to the 
Exchequer after exhausting the other resources The words 
are : “ And to the end the full and entire sums by thia Act 
charged upon the several counties, etc , may be fully and com- 
pletely raised and paid , be it enacted, that all lands, etc , 
shall be charged by a pound rate towards the said several sums 
by this Act imposed ” 

How the duty on personal estate was levied, or what was its 
proportion m the quotas, we have no means of knowing All 
hat we do know is that in Mr Pitt’s time it had dwindled nearly 
0 nothing, and that the tax annually voted under the name 
>f land tax had become a land tax in reality Thus we find 
n an assessment for the Tower Division m 1799 that the sum 
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charged for personal estate was only ^^227, while the chari 
for lands, etc., is ;f29,964 , and m one of the few accounts 
later transactions which remain to us, that for the year 182 
we are presented with a return of ;^5,4i6, los. od. as tl 
ludicrous result of a tax at one per cent on the capital vali 
of the personalty of Great Britain 

The Commissioners go on to remark that it seem 
almost incredible that year after year an Act should hav 
been passed containing the most minute directions for th 
assessment of personal estate, and yet that nothing whicj 
could be called an assessment should have been made 
They suggest that “Perhaps the explanation may b 
found in another peculiarity in the administration of thi 
tax, the tendency to regard it as a fixed charge upon th< 
subjects on which it was originally levied That this ha- 
been the case with land, both before and since 1797, 
well known, and if the same rule was applied to personalty 
it is easy to conceive that, as the persons originally 
charged moved out of the parish, or became destitute, 01 
otherwise unassessablc, their proportion of the tax was 
shifted to the land as the readiest means of collecting it" 
A certain amount of personalty was still assessed in the 
time of Pitt, however, as may be gathered from the 
following figures from the roll of the Tower Division 

“LAND-TAX.” ABSTRACT OF DUPLICATES 
FOR THE TOWER DIVISION 


Charge for 
the yezr 

Quotas for the 
respective 
years 1698 and 
1609, under 

I 

1 

Quota 

j Quota for 1799 

Q & 10 and 

10 & 1 1 
William III 

1 3* Aid 

for 1702 

j Lands, etc 

!i 

Personal 

hstate 

Pension* 

and 

Offices. 

jC » ^ 
34,057 S 5 

25.542 J9 o|j 

s d 

34,041 12 10 

29,964 15 oi 

/ ^ d 
227 IS s 

£ s d 

2,320 2 4f 
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This specimen also shows how the original assessments 
of 1692 were preserved until the time when, in 1798, over 
one hundred years after, Pitt made provisions for the 
redemption of the old tax, and simultaneously introduced 
a new Property and Income Tax based upon better 
assessments 

Unaware of the real nature of the so-called “ Land- 
Tax ” and as it would also appear, of the present 

Property and Income Tax," it is often suggested by 
fiscal reformers that the old Land-Tax of 1692 should be 
reImposed upon present land revenues Those who make 
the suggestion do not realize that what they desire has 
already been done and is actually in practice at this 
moment. 

The old “ Land-Tax ” and the present “ Income” Tax 
thus compare ^ 

The " Land- Tax ’ of 1692 

Section 2 Every Person having 
any estate in ready monies or in any 
debts owing to them or having any 
estate in goods, wares, merchandise 
or other chattels, or personal estate 
whatsoever shall yield and pay 
four shillings m the pound accord- 
ing to the true yearly value thereof 
Section 3 All persons holding any 
public office or employment ofj>rofit 
(except military and naval officers) 
and tneir clerks, etc , shall pay four 
shillings in the pound 
ection 4 And to the End, a further 
aid and supply for their Majesties’ 
occasions may be raised by a 
charge upon all lands, tenements 
and hereditaments by an equal 
pound rate of four shillings . be 
It enacted that all manors, mes- 
suages, lands and tenements, and 
all quarries, mines, etc , tithes, tolls, 
etc. . shall be charged with the 
sum of four shillings for every 
twenty shillings of the full yearly 
value. 


The Present " Property and 
Income ” Tax 

Schedule D taxes the profits 
of trades and professions 
and from various forms of 
personal property 


Schedule E taxes the salaries 
of all who hold public 
offices or employments, 
whether they be officials 
or clerks 

Schedule A taxes the income 
from “all manors, mes- 
suages, lands and tene- 
ments, and all quarries, 
mines, etc, tithes, tolls, 
etc " 
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It is also remarkable that whereas Land and Houses 
placed in Schedule A, the first branch of our Income T 
the so-called Land-Tax of 1692 placed lands and hou 
in its third category. The Act of 1692, moreover, as 
have seen, made the taxation of personalty its first ai 
and brought in a charge on land, houses and other fix 
property to make up any deficiency 

With our modern Income Tax, fortunately, personal 
does not escape as it seems to have done in the seventeen 
and eighteenth centuries, but it is still true that a gre 
deal of personal income evades taxation, while it 
impossible for fixed property to elude the assessors. 

I have taken the trouble to set out the foregoing detai 
at some length because the fact that Schedule A of tl 
Income Tax, like Section 4 of the Act of 1692,1s a Lan< 
Tax, appears to have escaped the attention of many ' 
those who desire to tax the unearned increment which i 
often accrues to the owners of land. At the presei 
moment, the owners of land contribute 14 pence in tl 
pound of its annual revenue to Imperial Taxation und< 
Schedule A In the case of a small landowner with a 
income of £7^0 a year that may be enough. In th 
case of a great landowner with a rent roll of ^^20,000 
year it is certainly too little If, then, we would justl 
tax the income of those wdio derive unearned revenu 
from land, we must graduate our income tax In doinj 
so, fortunately, we shall not tax merely one form of un 
earned increment The conclusive proof of uneamet 
income is the possession of a great income. Whether 1 
arises from rent, or from interest, or from the direc 
taxation of labour is a secondary consideration. Whethei 
its owner has bought broad acres with profits drawn froir 
the exertions of others, or whether he has bought railwa> 
stock or foreign investments with the proceeds of the sale 
of broad acres, we need not inquire. The great income 
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the fact that the individual who receives it is one of the 
small number of people who enjoy one-third of the entire 
income of the country, is sufficient proof of “ ability ” to 
contribute generously to the revenues of what should be 
the rich government of a rich State And it is difficult to 
imagine a rich man so wanting in that social instinct 
which we call patriotism that, when once his extraordinary 
position in relation to his fellows is made clear to him, 
lie will not consent freely to make such contribution 

The Income Tax, as it now exists, is an instrument of 
jxtraordinary clumsiness and complexity An intelligent 
breigner, coming freshly to the examination of its curious 
>rovisions, would be driven to the conclusion that a junta 
if bureaucrats, intent upon hiding the mysteries of state- 
raft from the knowledge of the vulgar, had of set purpose 
/rapped its machinery and intention in ever>' device of 
bscurement which perverted ingenuity could suggest 
In “Riches and Poverty,” edition 1905, I gave an 
ccount of the Income Tax as it then stood I reproduce 
lie account in order to make the subsequent alterations 
learer. 

Incomes, from whatever source arising, which do not 
Kceed £\6o per annum, are entirely exempt from the tax 
Incomes between £160 and £yoo are allowed certain 
batements which are equivalent to a rough graduation of 
le tax The following table shows the nature of the 
jatements — 


INCOME TAX ABATEMENTS 


Amount of Annual Income 

Between £160 and £i\QO 


Abatement 

^*160 

„ 400 .. 

500 

. 

150 

» 500 .. 

600 

. 

120 

,, 600 „ 

700 

. 

70 
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The following table shows how the abatements gradu 
the Income Tax when the nominal rate of tax is is. 
the £. 

INCOME TAX. EFFECT OF THE ABATEMEN' 
ON INCOME TAX AT is 


Income 

Abatement 

Income after 

Actual Kate 0 
1 axation whe 

Allov\ed 

Abatement 

the Tax u 

£ 

;C 


is in the jC 
Pence m the > 

1 80 

I 60 

20 

1-33 

240 

1 60 

80 

4 00 

300 

I 60 

140 

5 60 

400 

I 60 

240 

7 20 

440 

150 

290 

7.90 

500 

150 

350 

8 40 

540 

I 20 

420 

9 33 

600 

120 

480 

9 60 

640 

70 

570 

1068 

700 

70 

630 

I 0 80 

740 

ml 

740 

I 2 00 


Thus, when the Income Tax is at is, an income of 
pays less than i Jd in the £, an income of ;^300 pays le 
than 6d an income of ;f5oo pays less than S^d, and - 
income of £700 pays less than i id. 

I now give an explanation of the various Schedul 
under which the tax is collected The abatements, 
should be understood, refer to all the Schedules. 

Schedule A, sometimes called Property Tax or Lan< 
lords’ Tax, is assessed upon the rents received by tl 
owners of lands, houses, etc It is directly assessed upc 
occupiers, w'ho, if they are tenants, deduct the tax fro] 
their next payment of rent. Thus it is a Land and Houj 
Tax which the landowner or houseowner cannot possibl 
escape. 
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It should also be explained that the term “ Lands," as 
used in connexion with Schedule A, refers to Agricultural 
lands, and the farm-houses and farm buildings, etc , thereon. 
The term “ Houses ” refers to houses, business premises, 
etc., together with the gardens, pleasure grounds or yards 
upon which they stand 

Owners of agricultural lands are allowed to deduct for 
repairs one-eighth of the rent Owners of houses and 
other buildings are allowed to deduct for repairs one-sixth 
of the rent. 


Schedule B covers profits from the occupation of lands, 
md taxes the incomes of farmers, nurserymen, and market 
gardeners. 

Farmers’ profits (unless farmers elect to be dealt with 
mder Schedule D) are assumed to be one-third of the 
mnual rent of their farms Thus a farmer paying a rent 
►f or less IS not subject to income tax, as one-third 
'f >^480 IS .^160, and incomes of £160 or less are not 
axable Nurserymen and market gardeners, however, are 
ixed on their profits in the same way as in the case of 
ther business men 

The chief point to which I direct attention is that very 
!W farmers pay income tax at all 

The arbitrary assessment of farmers at one-third the 
:nt of their farms is an absurdity A farmer paying a 
ntal of £^^o IS usually a well-to-do man, but he escapes 
come tax because his income is assessed as £ 1 60. A 
rmer who pays a rental of £600 and who in an average 
‘ar probably makes at least £400 a year, is, on the one- 
ird basis, assessed at ;f200 The income tax of farmers 
for the most part paid for them by the industrial classes, 
10 are taxed pro tanto to relieve agriculture. 
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Schedule C deals with profits from British, In( 
Colonial and Foreign Government Securities. So fa 
possible these profits are taxed “ at the source ” Thu< 
Bank of England, in paying Consols dividend, ded 
income tax, and leaves the fundholder to claim repayn 
afterwards if his income should be less than £160 
annum 


We now come to that important branch of the 
known as Schedule D. 

The profits included in this Schedule consist of th 
from trade and industry, from piofessions, from all empl 
ments or vocations except public offices, from over 
investments which are not Government securities, i 
from interest on loans seemed on the Public Rates, etc 
In the case of income from trade, assessments are m« 
upon the average profits of the past thiee years Let 
suppose that a merchant in the period, 1893-1902, me 
the following profits 1893, /^i,ioo, 1894, £gc 

1895, ;fi, 200 , ;^i,300 , 1897, £1,400, iSi 

£1,400, i8g(), £i,soo , igoo, £1,600, i9or,.£'i,2o 
1902, i^I,200, 1903, ;fl,500. 1904, £1,600 1 

table on page 301 shows how the profits are assess 
under Schedule D 

Thus, while between 1893 and 1904, the income was 
two years above £i,S00, the assessment never rose abo 
;ti,500 The result, it will be seen, is to deprive t 
State of the advantage of the maximum income 

It follows that the assessments under Schedule D, fro 
this cause alone, are always something less than the actu 
income of the persons assessed. 
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illustration of the principle of 

AVERAGING UNDER SCHEDULE D 


Profits Assessment 


Year. 

Amount 

Year of 
Assessment 

Amount of 
Assessment 

Remarks 

1893 

1894 

189s 

1 896] 

£ 

1,100 

900 

1,200 

1,300 

1896 

1,066 

1 Average of ;^r,roo, 
^900 and £1,200 

1897 

1,400 

1897 

f,i 33 

1 Average of £goo, 
j ;^i,200 and ;£‘i,3oa 

{898 

1,400 

1898 

1,300 

I 

1 Average of 1,200, 

! 1, 300 and 1, 400 

1899 

1,500 

1899 

r,366 

1 Average of ;^i,300, 
^1,400 and ;^i,500 

900 

1, 600 

1900 

^,433 

1 Average of £1,400, 
£1,400 and ;fi,500 

901 

1,200 

1901 

1,500 1 

Average of £1,400, 
£i,SOo and £1,600 

902 

1,200 j 

1902 

M 33 1 

Average of ;6f,5oo, 
;6i,6oo, and ;^r,2oo 

903 

1,500 

1903 

1.333 1 

Average of ;^i,6oo, 
;6 'i,20o and ;^i,20O 

m 

1,600 

[904 

1.300 1 

Average of 1,200, 
;^i,20O and ^^1,500 



1905 

1.433 i 

Average of ;f 1,200 
;£‘r,500 and £1,600 
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We next come to Schedule E, which covers the sala 
of all Government officials, and of the employees of Lirtji 
Liability Companies, County Councils, etc For obvf 
reasons this branch of the tax is very easily assessed. 


It is necessary also to remind the reader that a secc 
form of income-tax is at present levied. 1 refer to 1 
Inhabited House Duty, which is payable by all hou 
holders (in Great Britain only — not in Ireland) who live 


houses of an annual value of £20 and upwards. 

The ra 

are graduated as follows 

: — 




Abo\e 

Above ;{I‘40 

Above 


Rate in the^ 

Rale in the 

Rate in the 

Private dwelling-houses 
Business premises used 

3 d. 

6d 

9 d 

residential ly 

2d 

4 d 

6d. 


Houses used solely for pui poses of trade, and m whi< 
no occupier resides, are not subject to the tax 

In the last financial year of which we have recoi 
(1907-8) the duty yielded ;(i^i,900,000 

The present Inhabited House Duty dates from 185 
when it was levied, to replace the stupid window-duty, b 
Sir Charles Wood It can only be described as a clums 
income tax, and it bears very harshly upon poor Londoner 
compelled by their circumstances to pay heavy rents to b 
near their work To the heavy rent the State adds 
second most unjust Income Tax 


In the above words the Income Taxes of 1905 wer 
faithfully described in their essential details In the year 
that have elapsed various reforms have been made. 

In the Finance Act of 1907 the principle of differentia 
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OH as between earned and unearned incomes was introduced, 
[r Asquith embodied the principle in the following 
ords (Finance Act, 1907, clause 19, section i): 

“ Any individual who claims and proves, in manner provided 
1 this section, that his total income from all sources does not 
:ceed two thousand pounds, and that any part of that income is 
,rned income, shall be entitled, subject to the provisions of this 
ction, to such relief from income tax as will reduce the amount 
lyable on the earned income to the amount which would be 
yable if the tax were charged on that income at the rate of 
nepence ” 

As the nominal rate of tax was is, earned incomes 
us enj'oyed a substantial reduction. The abatement 
stem, described on page 297, continued to apply to both 
rned and unearned incomes, so that two very roughly 
aduated scales of taxation came into existence, which 
e illustrated on page 304. 

The number of tax-payers who understood what had 
en done for them may be described as negligible 
ithout working out such a table as that on p 304, the 
:ome tax payer remained in ignorance of what treat- 
mt had been meted out to him The moral effect of 
xinsiderable reform was almost completely lost. 

In the famous Finance Act of 1909, which did not 
ss into law, owing to the action of the House of 
►rds, until the present year (1910), Mr Lloyd George, 
:ceeding Mr Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ide alterations in the Income Tax as excellent in 
nciple and as obscure in operation as that just described. 
He raised the nominal rate of taxation to fourteen pence 
the /, and left the rate for earned incomes at ninepence, 

IS increasing the differentiation between earned and 
sarned incomes. He also introduced a new step in 
erentiation by enacting that earned incomes exceeding 
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^3,000 a year but not exceeding ;f3,ooo a year should 
^ay twelve pence instead of fourteen pence in the £. 

In order to give further effect to the principle of 
graduating the Income Tax, Mr Lloyd George at the 
tame time imposed a Supplementary Income Tax, or 
super-Tax, upon persons whose incomes exceeded ^^5,000 
. year. 

Ihe Super-Tax is nominally 6d in the £, but in 
iractice it is always less For the Super-Tax of 66 
j payable only upon that part of the income which 
xceeds ;^3,ooo a year That, reflection will show, creates 
graduated Super-Tax, thus 


THE LLOYD GEORGE SUPER-TAX AS IT 
REALLY IS 



Abafe 

Income 

1 


Nominal 

Virtual 

nconic 

merit on 
Income 

really 

Taxed 

Tax payable 

Rate of 
buper-Tax 

Rate of 
Super-Tax 

5,000 

Exempt 



s d. 

Pence in { 

Pence in £, 

5,00 r 

3,000 

2,001 

50 

0 6 

6 

2 4 

[0,000 

3,000 

7,000 

175 

0 0 

6 

4 2 

;o,ooo 

3,000 

47,000 

^175 

0 0 

6 

5-6 

10,000 

3,000 

97,000 

2.425 

0 0 

6 

S 8 


It will be seen that it is a great gain under this system 
have .^5,000 a year rather than ;^5,ooi The extra 
of income costs the tax-payer os 6d Thus a 
5mium is placed by the State upon false declarations, 
if a Government is so unfair as to tax i of income 
o. os. 66, who can blame a tax-payer who retorts m 
id? 

it will be seen that it is impossible for the alleged 6d 
per-Tax to reach 66. It can at the highest reach 
pence. 
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But w^ile the Super-Tax is so unfortunate 
method it is excellent in principle, and larg< 
carries into effect the suggestions made in “ Rid 
and Poverty,” edition 1905. It effects a rough gradt 
tion in the taxation of incomes over ;^5,ooo a ye 
and extends the gamut of the Income Tax scale fn 
zero at 1 60 a year to 19 8 pence in the £ at ;fioo,0' 
a year 

I am now able to show the total effect of all t 
obscure provisions which it has been my misfortune 
attempt to describe in plain language The table ' 
page 307 gives a faithful picture of the Income Tax, 
graduated and differentiated by all the reforms ma 
down to 1910 The table is the expression of ti 
following provisions, existing in 1910, which I recapitula 
for its better elucidation 

Incomes not exceeding £160 a year pay no tax Sm< 
and moderate incomes are relieved from taxation by ben 
only taxed in part^ 1 e “ abatements ” are allowed accordu 
to the size of the income Over fjoo a year there are % 
abatements Unearned incomes are taxed at the nomtn 
rate of fourteen pence in the pound Earned incomes n 
exceeding a year are taxed ntnepeme in the poun 

Earned incomes over £2,000 a year, but not over £^,00 
a year, are taxed one shilling in the pound Finally com^ 
what IS called the “ Super-Tax'" Inconm, whether eartu 
or unearned, over £$,000 a year are tiued an extra su 
pence in the Pound on such part of the income as exceec 
£^,ooo. 

The table on p 307 shows, as the mere relatio 
of the complicated provisions does not show, bot 
the virtues and the faults of Mr Lloyd George 
Income Tax There is graduation, but it is effected s 
clumsily that it positively bristles with anomalie 
(Consider, for example, the gross anomaly of making 
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man with £$yOOO a year pay only ;^i50, while a n 
with £^,ioo a yea> must pay £iSo. Or, again, 
asking from the ;^5,ooo man a;^29i tax, and demand 
^350 from the £$,100 man Perhaps the worst feat 
in the scale, however, is the fact that unearned incon 
from £^oi to £5,000 pay the same rate. 

Now let us consider the reform of the Income Tax. 

In the first place it is suggested that the Inhabil 
House Duty should be entirely abolished As has be 
already piointed out, it is a clumsy second Income Tax a 
its incidence is most unequal It is not paid in Irelai 
and too much of it falls upon poor clerks and tradesm 
in London and other big towns It is urged here that 
we properly reform the Income Tax it should not 
necessary to levy a second one under another name. 

It must be frankly recognized that, in principle, t 
Income Tax reforms urged in “ Riches and Poverti 
edition J 905, have been largely conceded Method is 
important in this connexion, however, that it is necessa 
to insist that the Income Tax still needs serious revisioi 

Why is It that so much misplaced ingenuity has be< 
applied to our Income Tax law by successive Chancello 
of the Exchequer Why these alleged rates of Incon 
Tax, which on inquiry prove to be nominal, and tl 
enactment of a clumsy Super-Tax to amend a sufficient 
clumsy Income Tax ^ Why should it be necessary 1 
arrive at a “ sort of ” graduation by a series of provision 
which few men, inside or outside the legislature, preten 
to understand ? 

The explanation is that we have not a complete Censi 
of Incomes The point is of the first importance. TI 
establishment, within the limits of a very small possibl 
margin of error, of the number of British Income Ta 
payers in 1903, which I effected by a careful examinatio 
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SO far uncorrelated facts in “ Riches and Poverty,” 
lition 1905, brought to light the then unsuspected fact 
at about 750,000 out of about 1,000,000 Income iTax 
lyers actually declared their individual aggregate incomes 
)m all sources for the purposes of Income Tax. 

These declarations, as already explained, were made by 
e smaller Income Tax payers in order to avail themselves 
the abatement system, the abatements being granted 
ly to those persons with incomes not exceeding £yoo 
year who made declarations In effect, tho^e of this 
ss who do not declare are heavily fined 
The number of the declarants was further increased in 
07 by Mr Asquith’s differentiation of the Income Tax 
Mr Asquith enacted, as we have seen, that persons 

0 earned their incomes, and whose incomes did not 
^d ^2,000 a, year, should enjoy a lower rate of 
.ation if they declated their incomes 

This led to declarations by a fresh batch of Income Tax 
^ers, and it became possible for Somerset House to collect 

1 publish a new set of most valuable statistics Unfortu- 
ely, the precise facts of the case have neither been 
ected nor published, important as the knowledge of 
m IS if we are to tax wisely and justly. Nevertheless, 
re IS little doubt that the new batch of declarations 
kveen £yoo and £2,000 a year raised, or will soon 
e, the proportion of Income Tax payers making personal 
larations to over nine out of eleven of the whole 

y 

'he question immediately suggests itself Why 
lid not the balance of two out of eleven, or there- 
jts, be compelled to fall into line with the majority ? 

5 balance consists, of course, of the well-to-do and 
, chiefly those who derive their incomes from property 
se persons are not taxed directly at all The State 
s upon what is called “taxing at the source” That 
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is, dividends are taxed at the company’s offices bef< 
they are distributed, and rents are taxed through t 
occupier, the occupiers being left to recover the Schedi 
A tax from the landlords and houselords. 

This reliance upon an indirect form of “ direct ” taxati 
leads, of course, to much income escaping tax, for ri 
people, it will be seen, have not to make a return of th< 
incomes, but are in the happy position of letting the Sta 
catch them when it can No other country levying . 
Income Tax does this thing , yet we perversely mainta 
that there is no system so effective as ours. Happii 
the Finance Act of 1909 (passed in 1910) still furth 
increases the number of those who are to declare. 

First, as to earned incomes, as noted above, Mr Llo} 
George enacted that earned incomes over £2,000 but ni 
over .:^3,ooo are to continue to pay one shilling in the , 
and that those over £$,000 are to pay fourteen penc 
It follows that a new batch of declarations will be fortl 
coming from those, or most of those, between £2,000 an 
;^3,ooo, in order to get the shilling rate 

Again, a Super-Tax is to be levied upon all tho^ 
whose incomes exceed ;^5,ooo a year, of whom there ai 
not less than 14,000 or 15,000 This Sui)er-Tax is t 
be collected by Special Commissioners How will thes 
Special Commissioners know to whom to apply 
Obviously they have not a list of the fortunate i 5,00c 
They will doubtless go to work by sending a form askinj 
for a return of total income to all people who appem to b 
very rich 

All the inhabitants of big houses, and, indeed, all th( 
obvious)}' rich, will receive a declaration form to fill up 
And, of course, in order to catch the 15,000 the Com 
missioners will have to send notices to many times thal 
number of people, for it is really exceedingly difficult tc 
decide by appearance or reputation whether a man ha‘ 
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2,500 or ;f5,ooo a year. The Budget provides that 
;ery person sent a form must fill it up, whether or not 
2, has ;f5,ooo a year Consequently, at the very top of 
le scale, the Income Tax Commissioners will come into 
Dssession of personal declarations relating to 50,000 or 
ore of our moneyed citizens 

And yet we shall not arrive at complete declarations 
om all Income Tax payers Nearly all persons who earn 
eir incomes will declare, but as to unearned incomes 
ere i$ a big hiatus 

Small unearned incomes up to £700 a year will be 
ostly declared in order to get the abatements 
Very big unearned incomes must be declared, as we 
ve seen, through the demands for Super-Tax 
But^between £^00 a year and ;f5,ooo a year, the unearned 
lie ts ungraduated, and, save for the people with less than 
;,ooo a year, asked in error to declare by the Super- Tax 
mnmstoners, there will be no personal declarations 
Surely this ought not to be If the poor are to declare 
d the very rich are to declare, why should not the middle 
•omes be declared ? Why should the State continue to 
y, in respect of the considerable amount of income con- 
Tied, upon taxation at the source ^ The question 
:omes the more urgent when we reflect that the fresh 
tchof declarations brought in by Mr Asquith’s differentia- 
n scheme of 1907, noted above, brought to light many 
[lions of “ new ” income (see p 1 4) Every new revelation 
existing income, of course, lowers taxation pro tanto 
Perhaps the final argument for universal personal 
'laration of income is furnished by the following enact- 
nt of the Budget of 1907 
Finance Act (1907), Section 21 

‘ Every employer, when required to do so by notice 
n an assessor, shall, within the time limited by the 
ice, prepare and deliver to the assessor a return of the 
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names and places of residence of any persons employed I 
him.” 

We thus go behind the backs of small tax-payers i 
their employers, and compel the divulgence of income 
which are usually the total incomes of the employe 
Yet the employer who, by our direction, hands his en 
ployee over to the tax-collector, is not compelled by d 
to declare his own total income, unless (i) he has n 
other income than his Schedule D income, or (2) he is 
payer of Super-Tax. 

Given a Census of Incomes it would become possibl 
to arrive at a practical and just Income Tax 

We could set up a plain graduated scale of taxatior 
differentiated up to a certain point as between earnec 
and unearned incomes, making it quite clear to the tax 
payer what is demanded from him and revealing to hin 
the justice or injustice of our methods by enabling 
him to compare his rate of taxation with that of those 
richer or poorer than himself 

We need not abandon taxation “ at the source " We 
could levy on property incomes at the source a certain 
rate of tax, say is. in the £ Then when the total income 
was declared, the tax-payer would point out upon what 
items, if any, is in the £ had been deducted at the source 
and pay the balance of the tax 

Let us take a hypothetical case — that of a barrister 
earning £2,000 a year, and deriving a further i ,000 from 
rents and a further £'^00 from Consols The total income, 
^3,300, let us suppose taxed under the graduation 
scheme at I4d in the £ The Income Tax on the 1,000 
of rents would be paid by his tenants and deducted from 
the rents paid him, while the Bank of England would 
deduct IS in the £ from the interest on the Consols. 
Declaring his total income at £3^300 he would pay the 
balance due, thus — 
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Totiftl Declared Incoma. £ ^ d 

^3>300 at I4d. • . , 192 10 o 

.xed at the source : — 

(1) Schedule A is. in the £ on 

£ 1 ,000 of rent, deducted by 
tenants . £$0 

(2) Schedule C. is in the iT on 

;^300 of interest deducted 
by Bank of England £ i 5 

65 o o 

Balance of Tax Payable — £127 10 o 

f, upon the introduction of such a system, local assessors 
B empowered to ask every householder assessed for local 
s at -^20 a year and upwards to declare his income in the 
e where he resides, there would undoubtedly be a great 
ease in the Income Tax assessments A great part of 
jvasion of Income Tax results from persons being taxed 
heir places of business, where there is often little 
ence of means In a man’s own neighbourhood it is 
:ult grossly to understate income 
or several years I put down in the House of Commons 
bllowing suggested amendment to the Finance Bill 

ery person upon whom notice is served m manner prescribed 
iction forty-eight of The Income Tax Act, 1842 (which 
»n relates to the delivery of notices by assessors), requiring 
o make a return of his income chargeable to duty under any 
‘very schedule of the Income Tax, shall make a return, in 
•rm required by the notice, which shall show the amount of 
jgregate income from all sources, whether he is or is not 
eable with duty, and upon what part or parts of such 
5ate income, if any. Income Tax has already been paid 
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Udder the Income Tax Acts by deduction at the Source, an 
default shall be liable to a penalty under section fifty-five of 
Income Tax Act, 184*. 

On one occasion some twenty Members of Parlian 
consented to put down this amendment with me, 
every attempt to obtain its enactment has failed. U 
it is obtained there can be no just graduation of 
Income Tax, and tax-payers who declare their incoi 
under the existing law will continue to pay too mi 
because others pay too little 


Some smaller matters claim our attention 
A minor but not unimportant reform, for which we hs 
to thank Mr Lloyd George, is the concession made 
small Income Tax payers who have young children, 
concession which the present writer believes he was t 
first to urge in the House of Commons The Finan 
Bill of 1909 (Sect 68) provided that Income Tax payc 
with incomes not exceeding £$00 should be entitled 
exemption from taxation to the amount of £10 for ea( 
child under the age of 16 years The effect of th 
provision is far-reaching A clerk with £200 sl year ar 
three young children gets the £i 6 o abatement and £^ 
abatement in respect of his children His taxable incon" 
is thus reduced to ;fio and his payment of Income Ta 
to 7s 6d 

On the same ground, respect for the principle of abilit 
to pay, the Income Tax law should provide for specia 
abatements in case of the illness of salary earners, specia 
misfortunes, the support of poor relatives, etc It is foun( 
possible to work such provisions in Prussia , it ought t< 
be found possible to do so here 
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The importance of a thorough revision of the Income 
Tax law is growing. The, view urged here is that the 
citizen’s subscription to the National Club should not 
only be justly proportioned to his means, but presented 
to him intelligibly, and collected without waste or undue 
interference with business 

The phenomenon of an annual Budget debate has 
:ome to be regarded as a necessary Parliamentary evil, 
3Ut IS there any justification for it ? 

When the nation has decided, through its representatives, 
or good reasons or for bad reasons, that a certain sum of 
noney must be raised for public purposes, it is not the 
unction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer Chancellor 
)f the Exchequer to decide whether the purposes are good 
>r bad, or whether the sum is too large or too small. As 
L member of the Government, the Finance Minister has, 
if course, a voice in deciding what sums should be spent 
nd upon what purposes, but, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
hequer, his duty is not to reason why but to find the 
loney. In the finding of the money, ought there to 
e, year by year, a long and painful discussion as to how 
should be done ? 

We have also become accustomed to regarding the 
•udget as a great and glorious secret, to be carefully 
uarded until the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes his 
rmual speech Does the tradition of secrecy rest upon 
ecessity ? F*or my part, I call the necessity in question 
affirm that our annual Budget need present no diffi- 
ilties ; that it is not inherently a difficult thing to 
•complish , and that the conception of a Budget as a 
eat secret, to be carefully hidden until Budget Day, is an 
together childish conception There is some excuse for 
serving a child’s Christmas presents until he wakes up 
id finds the gifts of Santa Claus in his stocking on the 
Drning of December 2 5 th, but there is no excuse whatever 
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for the ridiculofls secrecy with which tradition shrouds 
annual Budget statement. 

I do not deny that secrecy has been necessary 
connexion with such Budgets as have been put 
record in the past Of what have these Budgets c 
sisted ? Year by year, a number of clumsy, meffici 
and indefensible taxes have been tinkered by success 
guardians of the national puise. Tea taxes, coffee taj 
beer taxes, sugar taxes, alleged income taxes, dou 
inheritance duties, have had bits carved off them, or I 
attached to them, without rhyme or reason Year ai 
year. Mincing Lane has been in throes of excitement as 
whether there was to be a penny on tea, or a penny 
tea. Cunning gentlemen have rushed in tea to evad( 
suspected inclination to tax that article further, or su^ 
brokers have been excited at the prospect of maki 
something, or losing something, over a little less or 
little more on sugar We are a grave and respecti 
people, or assuredly we should laugh at this anni 
exhibition of mingled greed and incompetency If 
much intelligence were put into the making of boo 
none of us would be able to walk 

The subject is made additionally interesting by tl 
fact that all along men have known perfectly well he 
taxes ought to be levied It is 130 years since Ada 
Smith wrote his first maxim of taxation, which I hai 
already quoted : 

“ The subjects of every State ought to contnbui 
towards the support of the government as nearly i 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities 
that IS, in proportion to the revenue which the 
respectively enjoy under the protection of th 
State ” 

As long ago as 1848 John Stuart Mill wrote (“ Prir 
ciples of Political Economy,” Book V. Chapter 2) : 
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“ As, in a case of voluntary subscription for a purpose 
n which all are interested, all are thought to have done 
heir part fairly when each has contributed according to 
is means, that is, has made an equal sacrifice for the 
ommon object , in like manner should this be the prin- 
iple of compulsory contributions and it is superfluous to 
)ok for a more ingenious or recondite ground to rest 
le principle upon. . To take a thousand a year 
om the possessor of ten thousand would not deprive 
im of anything really conducive either to the support 
r to the comfort of existence and if such would be the 
ffect of taking five pounds from one whose income is 
fly, the sacrifice required from the last is not only 
reater than, but entirely incommensurable with, that 
nposed upon the first The mode of adjusting these 
[equalities of pressure, which seems to be the most 
juitable, IS that recommended by Bentham, of leaving 
certain minimum of income, sufficient to provide the 
scessaries of life, untaxed The exemption in favour 

the smaller incomes should not, I think, be stretched 
rther than to the amount of income needful for life, 
•alth, and immunity from bodily pain ” 

In passing, this quotation may be commended to those 
ho regard the exemption of very small incomes from 
xation as a tenet of modern Socialism Here we have 
propounded in 1 848 by John Stuart Mill, who got it 
)m Jeremy Bentham 

It is in spite of such admired utterances as these that 
; have still, in the year 1910, such outrages upon 
mmon sense as taxes upon sugar, taxes upon petrol, 
xes upon cocoa, taxes upon business contracts, taxes 
on marriage certificates, and a great party m the State is 
this hour ardently desirous of adding to the number of 
ch stupidities by thousands or even tens of thousands 
When we inquire for the reason for the existence of 
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such unbusinesslike and costly stupidities, we 
simple explanation. It has been held in the past 
versally, and is held in the present by many, that 
Government has no business to inquire into the inco 
of the people it governs Lacking knowledge of incor 
it has been obviously impossible for Governments 
tax people according to their ability to bear taxat 
Consequently, Chancellors of the Exchequer have had 
devise all sorts of trumpery and costly expedients to 
by indirect means what should have been got hone' 
and directly 

In short, the first condition of fair budgeting i 
Census of Incomes Given that, we are able to thi 
away all the lumber of indirect taxation and of ineffici 
taxation And it should be observed that fair budget 
means simple budgeting -budgeting admitting of 
annual argument The annual budget wrangle is 
effect of our devious methods of taxation 

Given universal declarations of income, and an e 
could speedily be made of our present array of tax 
We could decide upon some minimum of income whi 
should be totally exempt from taxation on the grou 
that it represented the smallest sum upon which a fam 
can be sustained in health and decency Above tl 
margin, we could arrange a graduated scale of taxati 
which should present to each citizen a fair bill for pub 
expenses That bill could be made payable in two 
even four instalments, to make the payment an ea 
matter for the tax-payer This arrangement once mac 
any increase of taxation would simply call for a pr 
portionate increase from each tax-payer Argume 
would not he in the province of the Chancellor of tl 
Exchequer, for the matter would be finally settle 
Argument would begin and end with the decision 
Parliament to spend certain moneys , that would not be 
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argumt, kt m argumnt upon fuhlicpolicjiin 
And the plainer the bill for taxes, the more 
osely expenditure would be scanned 
My remarks, of course, must not be taken to condemn 
xes upon alcohol or taxes upon inheritances And 
lyond lies the question of the acquisition of monopolies 
; the State, and the consequent reduction of taxation 
1 reason of the State carrying on revenue-producing 
idertakiiis:s 



CHAPTER XXII 


THh DEATH DUTIES 

I N “Riches and I’overty,” edition 1905, it was urgi 
that the then existing Estate Duties, ranging from 
per cent to 8 per cent , might be sensibly increased TI 
revisions which have been made since 1905 are clear 
shown in the comparative table given on the ne: 
page, which reviews in part the Estate Duties of tl 
Budgets of 1894, 1907 and 1909 
The rates of Death Duty have been thus raised t 
about the level suggested in “Riches and Poverty 
edition 1905. 

The scale does not represent the whole of th 
Death Duties Not only is the corpus of the propert 
taxed under the scale, but the remainder, after such taxa 
tion, is taxed again under separate scales of Legacy am 
Succession Duties I do not enter into the details here 
but, generally, such complications are to be deprecated 
Let the State take its equitable toll, but let it do so on i 
single progressive scale, and not tax, and tax again, firsi 
taking a percentage from the estate, and next taking 2 
further percentage from the bit of the estate taken by a 
brother or cousin or aunt of the deceased 

As will have been gathered from Chapter 4 the 
increase of the duties on estates over £10,000 was more 
than justified The great bulk of the national wealth is 
held in estates of over 10,000 each The following 
facts (see Chapter 4) relating to the estates which pass 
in an average year should never be lost sight of: 




1,500,000 





DEATHS AND ESTaITES IN THE ^fJlJ^D 
KINGDOM 

About 700,000 persons, including children, die cvt 
year. 

Of these, about 620,000 die almost or quite penniles 

The balance of 80,000 persons leave ;^3 00,000,000. 

Of these, 4,000 persons leave 00,000,000, 

It is only necessary to state these extraordinaiy fa< 
to show the jtistice of Mr Lloyd George's reform of t 
Death Duties. 

It is of interest and importance to show what a sm 
proportion of the capital passing at death is actually tak 
by the State The following figures show, for the ye< 
1894-5 to 1908-9, the total amount of all the 
Duties (i e. not only the principal “ Estate Duty/* t 
rates of which are given on p. 321, but of the Legacy ai 
Succession Duties, Settlement Estate Duty, etc.), receiv 
during the year, the total estates upon which the duti 
were paid and the average aggregate rate per cent, of t 
whole of the duties 


DEATH DUTIES PAID: 1894-5 TO 1908-9 





Average 

Fiscal Year 

Total 

Death Duties 

Total Estates. 

per cent. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1894-5 . 

10,894,385 

194,465,000 

5.61 

1895-6 . 

14,088,608 

249>942.coCi 

5.63 

1896-7 . 

13,878.274 

245,883,000 

5.64 

1897-8 

15,449. >90 

270,326,000 

5.71 

I 898-9 . 

>S.;32.578 

271,901,000 

5.78 

1899-1900 . 

! 8,409,293 

312,819,000 

5.88 



THE DEATET DtmES 


Fttcil Year. 

Total 

Death Duties. 


£ 

1900-r , 

. 16,721,129 

1901-2 

. 18.513.714 

1902-3 • 

I7.9'3.i77 

1903-4 

17,326,137 

1904-5 . 

17.258,431 

1905-6 . 

17.344.92s 

X906-7 

18,958,763 

1907-8 

19,108,256 

1908-9 

18,310,280 


323 


^ Avexafe 

To.al E.Ut« ' 


£ 

per cent. 
£ 

284,884,000 

587 

295,829,000 

626 

296,382,000 

604 

291,161,000 

5 95 

284,309,000 

607 

296,233,000 

585 

3i9,579»ooo 

S-93 

304^093,000 

628 

294,662,000 

6.21 


These figures were prepared by Somerset House and 
riven to the House of Commons in September 1909 in 
mswer to a question of Mr Thomas Gibson Bowles. 

In 1908-9, in spite of the increase of rates in 1907, the 
)eath Duties took but 8, 300,000 or a little over 6 per 
ent pf property worth ;^2 94,600,000. 

But this is a partial statement of the facts There is 
ttle doubt that the estates passing yearly are worth 
carer 400, 000, 000 than the 00,000, 000 which is 
fBcially reviewed and taxed So that the total burden 
r the Death Duties in 1908-9 was really about 4J per 
mt 

There has been some talk in this connexion of 
minishing and wasting the national capital The 
itional capital was conservatively estimated in Chapter 
as about 13,000,000,000. The Death Duties are 
>w taking about 2 0,000,000 a year. ;^20,ooo,ooo is 
ntained just 650 times in 13,000,000,000, so that, 
en if the 2 0,000,000 a year were wasted, the national 
pital would waste away in six and a half centuries 
it the 2 0,000,000 a year is not lost it is transferred 
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from prtvAtfe p 6 <;kets to th« State and used a hundrediN 
for the better advantage of the nation than if it Were lu 
so transferred. One may go further and say that if 
were not taken and used for the furtherance of reform, tt 
national capital would cease to make increase. Expend 
ture upon Education alone needs to be doubled if Bdtis 
work is to fructify in the near future. 

Some attention was given on page 76 to the questio 
>f thie avoidance of Death Duties by gifts inter vtvos. Tt 
Finance Act of 1 909 increased to three years the perio 
)efore death during which gifts passing inter vivos shoul 
>e liable to Death Duties. It will be of interest to s< 
vhether this checks the avoidance of Death Duties whic 
las given us such remarkable statistics as those recordc 
►n page 76-77- 

It is not necessary to dwell at length in this chaptf 
ipon considerations connected with the dangers to Societ 
ivolved in the monopolization of wealth by a few peopi 
>r they were treated at some length in earlier pages. - 
may usefully direct attention, however, to a speech mad 
by the President of the United States of America, M 
Taft, in September 1909, in which he said . 

“ Let the State pass inhentantc laws which shall require th 
division of great fortunes among the children of descendWits, an 
shall not permit the multi millionaire to leave his fortune in 
mass. Make more drastic the rule against perpetuities whic 
obtain at common law, and then impose a heavy graduated itiher 
tance tax enablmg the State to share largely in the proceeds < 
such large accumulations of wealth which would hardly have bee 
brought about save under its protection and aid. Thus gradual] 
and effectively the concentration of wealth in one or few hand 
will be neutralized, and the danger to the Republic obviated.” ^ 

These are the words, not of a Socialist, but of the electa 
of the Conservatives of the United States. They ma 
fittingly end our consideration of the revised Death Dutiei 
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tile fefofm^ Income Tax and lieath Duties of* 1909 
(JVfill /iimish, witjb all their faults, a handsome revenue, 
itm it may already be claimed that what was urged in 
*l^iches and Poverty,” edition 1905, as to the means of 
lational regeneration, has been amply verified by 
iccomplished facts. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


OF REVENUE WITHOUT TAXATION 

A fter dealing at some length with the details of 
British taxation it is well to point out why it is 
necessary for the British Gkivernment to raise so much 
revenue by taxes. 

It appears to be commonly taken for granted that in 
the matter of national ways and means a source of 
revenue is the same thing as a source of taxation. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that this idea is prevalent in 
Britain, for of a truth we have scarcely any national 
revenue save what is derived from the more or less just 
taxation of British citizens. ^ 

Save in its power to levy taxes, the United Kingdom^ 
as a State, is one of the poorest in the world. 

The British Government, as compared with many other 
governments, is singularly lacking in property. It follows 
that it is singularly lacking in natural State revenue. 
As a matter of fact, the only items of British) State 
property worth mentioning are ( i ) the Post Office, which 
brings in about ;6^5, 000,000 a year, (2) a few Crown 
lands, which bring in about 00,000 a year ; and (3) The 
Suez Canal shares, bought by Lord Beaconsfield, which 
bring in about 1, 000,000 a year. ^ 

The total British State revenue from property is thus 
about ;^6, 5 00,000, and that is all. If the Government 
want^ any more money it has to tax the governed, a fact 
which arouses various emotions 

The consequence is that, as public expenses incre&sf 
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iakeat, c!OA$tan|!y swell. The ftem% Of natOikt State 
rtVthtie are too small, evemif elastic^ to meet the growing 
^lis. This is found out by all parties. 'A politician 
out oi* office trky, add usually docs, denounce new taxes, 
^t we never find the same politician, after taking office, 
taking off the taxes he has denounced ; he simply cannot 
do it. The Conservatives, it will be remembered, were 
unfriendly to Sir William Harcourt's Death Duties, but 
when they came into power they not only did not repeal 
them, but it is a fact that they seriously considered 
increasing them. 

I (do not think it can be reasonably alleged that 
taxation has yet reached an intolerable level, indeed the 
Facts on that head are sufficiently made plain in these 
pages. At the same time, I suppose that none of us 
iesires to increase the burden of taxation more than is 
icccssary 

Is it not well, then, to ask ourselves whether taxation 
iced be the only hope of State revenue ? Here comes 
n a rather curious fact We have passed through 
roublcd days in whicb additional taxation has been 
Jenounced as “ Socialistic,” and the “ Observer” newspaper 
ells its readers constantly that modern Socialism simply 
neans taxation. 

Asa matter of fact, tt is because the British Government 
foj been one of the least Soaalistic in the world that it finds 
tself in 1910 raising so much of its revenue from taxation. 

The Germans are heavily taxed, but they are so much 
►oorer than the British people that the sum they raise 
1 taxes is much smaller than the sum raised here It 
hould not be forgotten that, in considering German taxes, 
re have to add the taxes raised by the governments of 
s various kingdoms and States to the taxes raised by the 
^rman Imperial Government. When that is done it will 
C "fibund that the total amount so raised, although con- 
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isiderable, is not n«^rly enoti|[h to meet th<^ ImpHai 
rtationaJ expenditure. What is the explanation ^ ; 
commend it most earnestly to the politicians ^nd ppl^i 
cists who fill the air with clamour about Socialism/ 
Consider the following extract from the ojfficial descrip* 
tion of German Taxation in Blue Book, Cd. 4)750 : 

To make any profitable comparison of direct 
taxation m England and Germany, it is /lecessary 
to take into consideration in the case of the latter 
not merely the Imperial taxes, but also the taitps 
levied by the Federal States It is also important 
to remember that a large portion of the States* expendi- 
ture^ tn Prussia as much as per cent ^ ts covered by 
the profits of railways and other industrial under- 
takings^ the State being thus enabledy pro tanto, to 
dispense with taxation. 

Varying, but usually considerable, proportions of the 
State revenues of the kingdom of Bavaria, the kingdom 
of Saxony, the kingdom of Wurtemberg, the six Grand 
Duchies, the five Duchies, and the seven Principalities, 
not to mention the free cities, are derived si/nilarly from 
State undertakings, ranging from railways to forests, and 
from mines to china factories. 

I beg the reader to realize that but for these enormous 
State natural revenues the Germany of to-day would ‘not be 
ible to build Dreadnoughts or to sustain the greatest army 
n the world. Successful State Socialism has been the 
)ackbone of German finance, and the secret of a big 
xpenditure and the maintenance of the greatest array 
n the world and the second largest navy in the world by 
poorer country than ours, in which (basing ourselves on 
official Income Tax Statistics of Prussia) we are abl^ %o 
ffirm that one-half of the people are under ^thc ipepme 
ne of ;^45 a year (17s. 3d. per week). 
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Germany derives frbm her Customs Duties, believed 
’ itl-infdrmed p^ple here to be the chief feeder of her 
renMes, about ^50,000,000 a year. This may be con- ^ 
LSted with a single item of German State Socialist 
rerjuc : 

NET PROFITS OF THE PRUSSIAN STATpi 
RAILWAYS 

£ 

1906 .... 33,480,000 

1907 .... 34,323,000 

1908 .... 31,180,000 

Surely it is worth the gravest consideration here that 
!-half the State revenue of Prussia, the chief State of 
German Empire, is derived from the ownership of 
ways, forests, mines, and other national undertakings, 
d there can be little doubt that Germany will soon 
n and control her Power supply In 1910 the State 

(ways of the entire German Empire will yield a net 
at of about ;^5 0,000,000, meetings in effect\ the bill for 
rman armament:^. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


CONCLUSION 

L est there be any lack of perspective in our view of jth< 
distribution of wealth and of the material progre« oi 
the working classes, I preface this concluding chapter With 
la note upon former investigations of the national income. 

In 1868, Dudley Baxter, in his classical paper' on the 
National Income read to the Royal Statistical Society, 
estimated that in 1867, the population being 3O,O0Oy000, 
the manual workers, then estimated to number 10,960,00*0, 
took ;^3 2 5,000,000 out of a total national income of 
;^8 1 4,000,000. Thus the average wage of the manual 
workers (men, women and children) was estimated^t nearly 
;^30 per head per annum. 

Professor Leone Levi estimated the amount of w^es 
taken by the manual labourers in 1 8 66 at 1 8,000,000, but 
he allowed for “ play ” only four weeks in the year, whereas 
Baxter, for very excellent reasons which he stated in his 
paper, allowed for 20 per cent of lost time. Thus a great 
part of the difference in the two estimates is accounted for. 

In the “ Economic Journal ” for Sept 1 904, Professor A* 
L. Bowley, basing his calculations of the total amount 
paid in wages largely upon the figures of the Board of 
Trade Wages Census of 1886, making allowance for 
enforced leisure, and also for the army of casuals and 
incompetents, arrived at £350,000,000 as the sum paid in 
wages in 1867. This is a striking confirmation of Dudl^ 
Baxter’s estimate, for it is arrived at by art entirely differcnjt, 
route. 
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if, 'then, w^e iidopt , the estimate ‘ of Baxter we shall 
bt^hiy he as near the truth as is now possible. Accept- 
^ it, We find that the manual workers in 1867 took about 
> per cent, of the national income. 

The manual workers in our present population of 
000, 000 may be estimated at 15,000,000 and they 
ke, as we have seen, about 700, 000,000 out of a total 
timated income of 840,000,000, or less than 40 per 
ut. of the whole. 

Thus the position of the manual workers, in relation to 
5 general wealth of the country, has not improved. They 
*med, with those dependent upon them, the greater part 
the Nation of 1 867, — forty- three years ago, — and they 
foyed but about 40 per cent of the national income 
:ording to the careful estimate of Dudley Baxter. To- 
y, with their army of dependents, they still form the 
;ater part of the nation^ although not quite so great a 
rt, and, according to the best information available, they 
ce less than 40 per cent, of the entire income of the nation 
But, as will be seen from the figures given, the actual 
ome of the manual workers has increased In 1867 it 
lounted to about jC^o per head At the present time it 
ounts to about ^^46, i 5s. per head 
And not only have money wages thus risen, but the 
rchasing power of money has considerably increased in 
' last generation. The retail cost of food, clothing, 

1 furniture has fallen ; but, on the other hand, coal 
1 rents have risen. 

Between the increase in money wages and the increase 
the purchasing power of money there can be no question 
t the actual position of the wage-earner has consider- 
y improved in the last forty years Amongst other 
ilts, the death-rate has fallen, paupers have decreased, 

I Criminals have decreased. These and other important 
s are shown in the table on page 332. 
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som£ items in material progresE 

186^-1908 



1867. 

i^. 

Population . . . . 

Average earnings of manual 
workers (men, women and 

30,500,000 

44,500,0c 

children) . 

Consumption of imported 
food per head : 

£30 

£46,15^ 

(a) Wheat per head, lbs. 

140 


(d) Sugar „ „ lbs 

44 

76 

(c) Rice „ „ lbs 

6 

18 

(d) Tea „ „ lbs 

a 

6 

Consumption of Beer 



(Gallons per head) . 

27.78 

(i83i earliest 
figure available) 

26 62 

Deaths ... 

634,008 

' 676,634 

Death-rate (per i,cxx)) . j 

208 

15.2 

Criminals convicted 

1 i 9 » 45 o 

15,500 

Paupers (England and Wales) 



Jan. 1st 

958,824 

911,588 

Deposits in Post Office and 



Trustee Savings Banks 

£46,2^3^132 

;^245, 600,0 

Price of bread per 4 lb. loaf . 

Board of Trade consumption 
Index ^umber (prices of 

8d. 

S.Sd 

45 commodities expressed 


' 

as percent^es of those of 

136.0 

(1871) 


1900) 

102.8 





VVitH our knowledge of the eohditions of the prejient^ 
fapts at‘e only relatively^satlsfactory, and serve but 
M fill us with horror of the past. We see that more bread 
Is consumed to-day than in 1 867, but remember that 40 
‘ persons perish from exposure and starvation in the streets 
of London year by year.* We see that th^ death-rate 
has declined from 20.8 per 1,000 to 1 5.2 per 1,000 between 
1867 and 1908, but remember that in the latter year as 
many as 1 1 3,000 children perished in England and Wales 
under the age of twelve months. We see that the average 
wage has risen, but also that it now amounts to but 
£^6y 15s per annum on a liberal estimate. We see that 
prices Have fallen, but remember that, in 1 908, one-third 
of our population, in spite of lower prices, have not 
sufficient means to command a proper supply of the 
common necessaries of existence, no matter how severe 
their thrift. 

Writing in 1 868, in the paper already referred to, Baxter 
wrote, in dealing with the question of real earnings as dis- 
tinguished from nominal rates of wages, a passage which 
Strikingly illustrates the conditions of labour in his day : % 

“Another point is the age at which a manual labourer ceases 
to be an effective. I am afraid that 60 years is about the average , 
six or seven years earlier than the Middle Classes. After that 
age a man becomes unfit for hard work , and if he loses his old 
master, cannot find a new one In .some trades, a man is disabled 
gt 55 or 50. A coal-backer is considered past work at 40. I 
have endeavoured to be on the safe side by taking 65 as the 
termination of their working life, and have excluded all above 
that age from my calculation of wages. 

“ But Hhe most important point of all is the allowance which 
must be made for what workmen call ' playing ’ > that is to say, 

* ** Deaths from Starvatioo or Accelerated by Privation (London) ” Issued 
Sept. 14th, 1904- 

4 Quoted from Dudley Baxter’s ** The National Income,” by kind permis* 
sipa ef the publishers, Messrs Macmillan & Co 



<tf w«rlci* frpsmi whAteWf caftse, vlie^bar fdt^ 
voltttiti^. It li hmt that I lun at issue with Profhssor LeW/ 
estimates the lost time at no higher average than 4 vreeks ou 
the 52,yaitd thinks it sufficiently covered by omittit^ 
wage-computation all workmen above 60 years old* he. 
non-efibctives. If this were the real state of things, Engl 
would be a perfect Paradise for working men ! If every n 
woman, and child returned as a worker in the census had 
emi^yment, at full wages, for 48 weeks out of the 52, there wc 
be no poverty at all We should be in the Millennium 1 
other 16 the real state of affairs , and a very different tale wc 
be told by scores and even ‘hundreds of thousands, congrega 
in our large cities, and seeking in vain for sufficient work. 

** I will take a good average instance (and a very large one 
the way in which wages are earned m the building trades. Th 
trades form a whole, and include carpenters, bricklayers, masc 
plasterers, painters, and plumbers, and number m England i 
Wales, about 387,000 men above 20 years of age. In Lont 
their full time wages average 36s a week In the country ti 
are lower, 30s to 28s. or 26s. , groWing less the farther we 
northward The full-work average may be taken at 30s Bui 
is only the best men, working for the best masters, that 
always sure of full time These trades work on the hour sysU 
introduced at the instance of the men themselves, but a syst 
of great precariousness of employment. The large masters g 
regular wages to their good workmen, but the smaller masti 
especially at the East End of London, engage a large proport 
of their hands only for the job, and then at once pay them 1 
All masters, when work grows slack, immediately dischaige I 
inferior hands, and the unsteady men, of whom there are but t 
many even among clever workmen, and do not take them 
again till work revives. In bad times there are always a tai 
number out of employment. In prosperity much time is lost 
keeping Saint Monday, and by occasional strikes. There 1 
also 40,000 men between 55 and 65 years of age, who, in t 
building trade, are considered as past hard work, and who mi 
severely by want of employment. . 



m turn to irtn&ict ^e$t of Wuskiy, the A^eul* 
^ tUf^l l^bpurers: whose numben ai^, meh^ ^50,009; boys, 190,000; 
WbUj^in, 146,000, and ^ris, 36,000; Continuous empl^ment 
^^gely increased since the New Poor Law of 1S34, and good 
fdmtn, now employ their then regularly. Buf m many places 
such is not the custom. Near Broadstairs, m fCent, 1 was told 
that, on an average, labourers are only employed 40 weeks in the 
year. . . . Turn next to the cotton manufacture, incfuding 
143,000 men, 83,000 boys, 150,000 women, and 121,000 girls, 
altogether, 496,000. We all know their periodical distresses. 
It may be said that these were accidents. They are not mere 
acddents, but incidents, natural incidents, of our manufactunng 
economy. They are sure to recur under different forms ; either 
from gluts, or strikes, or war , and they must be allowed for in 
computations of earnings. 

** I come lastly to instances from trades at the East End of 
London, where I have lately had a great deal of experience. It 
is there that the struggle for existence is most intense, from 
London being the resort and refuge of the surplus population of 
other parts of the country The London Dock Labourers cam, 
when on full time, 15s. a week ; but so great is the competition 
that even in ordinary years they are employed little more than 
half their time. During the past year 5s a week has been con- 
sidered tolerably lucky 

“ Cabinet-makers stand well m the lists of trades, their nominal 
wages for the Kingdom being set down at 30s. a week. But the 
cabinet-makers at the East End, a very numerous body, are in 
what IS called the *sIop trade,’ and, are ground down by the 
dealers, who own what are called ‘slaughter-houses,’ m which 
they take advantage of the necessities of the small manufacturers 
(expressively called ‘garret masters’) and compel them to sell 
[;heir upholstery at little above the cost of materials. Between 
Jealers and want of work, I am told that numbers of the < slop ’ 
mbinet-makers are not earning 7s. 6d. a week. 

^ None but those who have examined the facts can have any 
dea of the precariousness of employment m our large cities, and 
he large proportion of time out of work, and also, I am bound 
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to the losi tkititne }n ipAajr i^ll paid tladea from 
habiti Xakinufltll these facts mtoac^unt, IcOiheto the 
elusion, that for loss of work from every cause, and for thei 
effectives up to 65 years of age, who are included in the ce 
Tite ought to deduct JuUy 20 per cent from the nomincd‘ fuh 
wages, 

“I will cite one more fact in confirmation. The av( 
number of paupers at one time m receipt of relief in i 806 

916.000, being less than for any of the four preceding y 
The total number relieved during 1866 may, on the auth 
of a Return of 1857, be calculated at times that number 

3.000. 000.^ All these may be considered as belonging to 

16.000. 000 of the Manual Labour Classes, being as nearl 
possible 20 per cent, on their numbers. Biit the actual casi 
relief give a very imperfect idea of the loss of work and Wf 
A large proportion of the poor submit to great hardships, 
are many weeks, and even months, out of work before they 
apply to the Guardians They exhaust their savings, they tt 
the utmost their trade unions or benefit societies ; they p 
little by little all their furniture ; and at last are driven to ask 
relief I am not astonished at their reluctance, for what do I 
get? After waiting in a crowd and in the most humilia 
publicity, they get an order for the stoneyard, with fid. a '( 
and a loaf per week of bread for each of their family. Someth: 
rather than accept the relief, they die of starvation ” 

These words were written over forty years ago, bul 
would need little emendation to give them applicat 
to-day The growing strenuousness of modera indus 
makes it more and not ^ess difficult for the ageing 
earn a living The increased use of machinery and 
greater division of labour have made experience of I 
value than of yore The ageing man resorts to h 
dye to conceal the honourable age which is to rob him 
his livelihood. Baxter’s remarks about the building tra< 

, * In ^laying thii Dudley Baxter commiUed one of the few errors which 
properly be laid to his charge See Chapter 19. 



at^ltttely tru^ ot to-day, biil they now apply not to 
40 d|OOo men, but to 1,000,000. “ Alt masters, when work 
gfi:ows slack, immediately discharge the inferior hands. . . . 
In^ bad times there are always a large number out of 
employment” The position of agricultural labourers has 
improved, but chiefly because their rapidly decreasing 
numbers have placed a premium upon their services. 
Even so, in parts of the country removed from coal- 
mines, the most pitiable conditions prevail Kettle br9th 

still part of the menu of the Wiltshire labourer. 

In the East End of London the economic position of the 
dock and riverside labourers is much the same as Baxter 
described it, while in the furniture trade the “garret 
masters ” are still with us. True — most honourably true 
— it is also that still the workers endure great hard- 
ships before they will apply to the Guardians ‘‘They 
exhaust their savings, they try to the utmost their trade 
unions or benefit societies , they pawn little by little all 
thejr furniture , and at last they are driven to ask for 
relief.” 

The Board of Trade, after a careful examination of the 
question of unemployment in 1904, arrived at the general 
inclusion that “ The average level of employment during 
the past four years has been almost exactly the same as 
'he average of the preceding forty years ” (Cd 2,33 7). The 
x>nditions of employment, the want of security of tenure, 
ifd very much what they were in 1867. 

As for pauperism, it is difficult to congratulate ourselves 
ipon improvement since 1 867 when we remember that in 
England and Wales alone 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 persons 
ire in receipt of relief in the course of a single year. This 
latcment rests upon ascertained facts, as will be found 
>y reference to the statistics given in our examination 
f the question of Old Age Pensions. The population 
f England and Wales being about 36,000,000 (1910) 
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this that^^ perscH in tmry twmty has reco 

to the Poor Law Guardians during a single yean 
If our national income had but increased bH the ss 
rate as our population since 1867 it would, in 1908, t 
amounted to but about 1, 2 00, 000, 000. As we have » 
it is now about 1,8 40, 000, 000. Yet the Error of J 

tribution remains so great that while the total popuJat 
in 1867 amounted to 30,000,000, we have tO‘day a nal 
of 30,000,000 poor people in our rich country, and mj 
millions of these are living under conditions of degrad 
poverty. Of those above the line of primary povei 
millions are tied down by the conditions of their laboui 
live in surroundings which preclude the proper enjoym 
of life or the rearing of healthy children. The compa 
tively high wages of London are accompanied by re 
high in proportion and frequently by waste of income a 
time upon travelling expenses. In so far as the mam 
labourers have been reduced in proportion to populati 
it has been to swell the ranks of black-coated working m< 
clerks, agents, travellers, canvassers, and others, whc 
tenure of employment is precarious, whose earnings c 
very low, and whose labour as we have already not 
is largely waste. 

We have won through the horrors of the birth ai 
establishment of the factory system at the cost of physic 
deterioration We have purchased a great commerce 
the price of crowding our population into the cities and 
robbing millions of strength and beauty. We have give 
our people what we grimly call elementary education ar 
robbed them of the elements of a natural life. All this hi 
been done that a few of us may erijoyia superfluity of gopc 
and services Out of the travail of millions we have addc 
to a landed gentry an aristocracy of wealth. These, stridin 
over the bodies of the fallen, proclaim in accents of cot 
viction the prosperity of their countiy. 
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' Xlia-e leaps t6 the mind the mordant lines in which 
ifu^kin, thirty years ago, wrote a ** modern version ” of 
the Beatitudes ^ : — 

Blessed are the Rich in Flesh, for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Earth. 

Blessed are the Proud, in that they kave inherited 
the Earth. 

Blessed are the Merciless, for they shall obtain 
Money. 

There is no whit of exaggeration in these lines. The 
passage of thirty years has but added to their sting. 
thirty years of accumulation of the results of toil in 
lands other than those of the toilers have had for consum- 
nation the accusing senes of facts which are examined in 
he early chapters of this book. Deprivation for the many 
nd luxury for the few have degraded our national life at 
oth ends of the scale. At the one end, “thirteen 
lillions on the verge of hunger,” physically and morally 
eteriorated through poverty and unloveliness. At the 
ther, the inheritors of the earth, “senseless conduits 
jrough which the strength and riches of their native 
ind are poured into the cup of the fornication of its 
ipltal.’^ 

Blessed indeed are the Rich, for theirs is the governance 
* the realm, theirs is the Kingdom. Theirs is a power 
>0V€ the throne, for it has been a maxim of British politics 
at our government should be a poor government, and a ' 
>or government cannot contend in the direction of affairs 
th the imperium of wealth This may be illustrated 
pur attempts to “ educate ” the mass of the people. 

Mr a few brief years the government, with small funds 
[scd with timorous hands, does a little to form the mind 

' 1 “ Usttiy,” ^ preface re "published in “ On the Old Road.’* 
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and character of the child. Even in ^ these , early yei 
consents that ihe future proud citizen of Empire sha 
in^properly fed and badly housed. These early mom 
passed, the mockeiy of ** education ceases, and the c 
taught by the State to read, to write, and to cipher, becc 
a unit of industry. At this point begins the serious trail 
of the citizen. Forthwith he is inducted into some n 
or less worthy employment, that employment, as we 1 
seen, resulting from the great expenditure of the few 
the poor expenditure of the many, Careers are thus chi 
shaped by the wealthy, for theirs is the greatest call, 
demand for luxuries is too great , the demand fbr necessa 
is too small ; the unit of industry is fortunate, therefor 
he is inducted into useful service The State washes 
hands of his development. The educational sham o 
the real education of life begins So far as t^ie State c 
for privates of industry it is chiefly to make them soldi 
sailors, makers of guns, builders of battleships. 1 
development of all things useful, of railways, of canals 
roads, of cities, of houses, is resigned to the blind call 
commodities and the intelligence of individuals whoj 
search of private gain, seek, without regard to the natioi 
well-being, to profit by that blind call. 

Yet the manner in which its people are employed matt 
everything to a nation. It is not sufficient to give 1 
child a smattering of knowledge We need to take 
collective interest in the general education of our citizei 
and that education is the result of expenditure. The cc 
sumer gives the order. Given a fairly equable distribute 
of income, the call will be as to the greater part f 
worthy things, as to the smaller part for luxuries. Givi 
a grossly unequal distribution, and the call for luxuri 
will be so great as to divert a considerable part of tl 
national labour into channels of waste and degradatk}^ 
To keep a government poor is to keep it wealth TJ 
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government may resolve to educate,, but it will have 
no means to cariy out its resolvb ; its teachers will be 
underpaid; its schools inefficient. The poor government 
^may pass^jHijusing Acts ; it will but call for better houses 
that will not come when it does call for them. 'The poor 
government may piously resolve to create small holdings ; 
there will be no means to carry out tfie pious resolve. The 
poor government may, at periodic intervals, look the 
question of Unemployment in the face , its legislation will 
but reflect its poverty, and be in its provisions an acknow- 
ledgment that the power to employ, the power to govern, 
is in other hands 

Even those who have striven to hold fast the curious 
faith that civilization comes, not through collective service, , 
but through individual strife, are constrained to admit 
hat much waste is going on It is noteworthy that Sir 
Robert Giffen, in one of his last essays on Taxation, 
laid . ^ 

” When the proportion (of income appropriated by the 
itate) becomes one-tenth or less it is doubtful whether the 
tate can do best for its subjects by making the proportion 
till lower, that is, by abandoning one tax after another, 
r whether equal or greater advantage would not be gained 
ly using the revenue for wise purposes under the direction 
f the state, such as great works of sanitation, or water 
apply or public defence. In other words, when taxes are 
cry moderate and the revenue appropriated by the state 
a small part only of the aggregate of individual incomes, 
seems possible that individuals m a rich country may 
ast^ individually resources which the state could apply 
very profitable purposes The state, for instance, could 
»rhap$ more usefully engage in some great works, such 
I establishing reservoirs of water for the use of town 
ypulations on a systematic plan, or making a tunnel 

' “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” Volume 33, page 200 
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ttrttkr one of the channels between Ireland ^ind Gn 
Britaini or a sea-canal across Scotland betvveen the Cl> 
and the Forth, or purchasing land from Irish landioi 
and transferring it to tenants, than allow money to fitict 
or not fructify, as the case may be, in the pockets of in 
viduals. Probably there are no works more beneficial 
a community in the long run than those like a turn 
between Ireland and Great Britain, which open an entin 
new means of communication of strategical as well as co 
mercial value, but are not likely to pay the individi 
entrepreneur within a short period of time.” 

Here we have a reflection of the uneasy feeling that 
is not well in the disposition of the income of the co 
munity. Very true it is that “ individuals in a rich ,Cj0un1 
may waste individually resources which the State coi 
apply to very profitable purposes ” Even were the mea 
by which “ Captain Roland fills his purse ” moral, 
should need to look to Captain Roland’s expenditu 
The effects of the robbery do not end with the impoveri* 
ment of the despoiled The despoiler proceeds to spe 
the contents of his fat purse, and in spending he bu 
bodies and souls, and builds up vested interests 
degrading occupations 

In the foregoing pages I have pointed both to m< 
palliatives of existing evils and to real remedies whi 
go to the root of things Our attempts to reform, c 
strivings towards organization, must in practice have i 
gard both to palliatives and to remedies. We have to ke 
in mind both the impoverished and sometimes degrad 
creatures which are effects of past and existing caus 
while dealing drastically and radically with the caus 
themselves At present the greater part of the labours 
social reformers are directed to dealing with a success! 
of distressful effects. Here are slums ; how shall we i 
house their inmates ? Here are paupers , what shall ^ 
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do with them ? Here are unemployed ; how shall we 
them going until they find employers? Here a^re 
ag6d poor ; can we, should we, give them pensions ? We 
owe a present duty in all these and many other matters. 
The effects must be dealt with and ameliorated. It is 
beyond question that there is a clear call to succour the 
aged, to care for the weak, to aid poor women in their 
time of trouble. The sufferer, the affected individual, the 
disease, must be dealt with. But ever we must keep 
before us the causes which bring into being the raw 
material of our social problems , ever we must have clear 
vision of the crime of poverty in a wealthy country , 
sver we must seek to come to grips with the original 
rin. 

^To deal with causes we must strike at the Error of 
Distribution by gradually substituting public ownership 
for private ownership of the means of production In no 
5th€r way can we secure for each worker in the hive the 
“ull reward of his labour So long as between the worker 
md his just wage stands the private landlord and the 
private capitalist, so long will poverty remain, and not 
joverty alone, but the moral degradations which inevitably 
irise from the devotion of labour to the service of waste. 
5o long as the masses of the people are denied the fruit of 
heir own labour, so long will our civilization be a false 
reneer, and our every noble thoroughfare be flanked by 
lurlieus of shame. 

There is already a beginning made. A few hundred 
nillions have been applied as public capital in the owner- 
hip by many municipalities of such services as tramways, 
paswOrl^s, and waterworks As we saw in our examination 
►f the national wealth, such capital is yet but a tiny frac- 
ion of the whole, and it still bears a great mortgage and 
lays interest to private hands That interest, in process 
if tim^, will disappear through the operation of sinking 
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ftinds, ,and th 4 n^ as to certain service*, the coniinuhity 
enter into its own with no tribute to ^ay to private uiitii 
From the small beginnings made we must seek to 4 dVa 
nor need we be deterred by those who implore us 
hasten slowly. If Rome was not built in a day, Washi 
ton was built in not mahy days, and the factory sysi 
itself is little more than a century old. The lapse c 
single generation might see well advanced the building 
our new city. 

It would be a great pity if anyone were to imagine t 
the changes necessary to secure the just reward of 
forms of labour are either difficult to effect or likely 
cause dislocation in the making As has been pointed < 
the greater number of our industrial concerns are alrej 
shaped in the form of limited liability companies, 
shareholders in which are dumb, while the managem 
is in the hands of paid officials In 1902-3, while priv 
firms were assessed to Income Tax on 193,009,0 
public companies were assessed on ;^2 3 9,000,009. 
1907-8 the respective figures were 18.3,000,060 a 

59,000,000 The re-shaping proceeds apace. 1 
reform which needs to be effected is to substitute 1 
community at large for the dumb shareholders. Manaj 
ment, ability, invention, would be properly rewarded, 
they are now rewarded in some cases, and as they are i 
now rewarded in many cases The only change would 
the gradual substitution of the community for the sha 
holders, and the consequent disappearance of unearn 
incomes. Such portions of the product as were necessa 
for application as new capital would be so applied by t 
community For the rest, the whole of the product woi 
go to labour. Saving, the necessary saving, without whi 
labour would go without tools, would be simply and aut 
matically effected, and capital would take its true aj 
rightful place as the handmaiden of labour. 
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Let as not go further without a vision and a hope That 
vision, that hope, is not of a regimented society, but of a 
V community relieved from nine- tertths of its present irksbme 
routine and carking care. If the individual is to be set 
free it can only be in a society so organized as to reduce 
the labour employed in the production of common neces- 
saries to a minimum That minimum cannot be secured 
without. the organization of each of the great branches of 
production and distribution. Common needs can be satis- 
fied with little labour if labour be properly applied. The 
work of a few will feed a hundred or supply exquisite 
cloth for the clothing of fifty. The work (or a few hours 
per day of every adult member of the community will be 
ample to supply every comfort in each season to all. 
Thus set free, the lives of men will turn to the uplifting, 
iVidividual work which is the pride of the craftsman The 
dwellings of men will contain not only the socialized 
products within common reach, but the proud in- 
dividual achievements of their inmates. The simple and 
beautiful clothing of the community will chiefly be made 
of fabrics woven in the socialized factories, but it will often 
be worked by the loving hands of women A happy 
union of labour economized in routine work and labour 
lavished upon individual work will uplift the crafts of the 
future and the character of those who follow them. The 
abominations of machine-made ornament will disappear, 
and art be wedded to everyday life. Each new invention 
to save labour in mining, or tilling, or building, or spinning, 
will be hailed with joy as a release from toil and a gift of 
more time in which to do individual work The inventor, 
the originator, now unhappily compelled to hunt for a 
capitalist and bow low his genius before some individual 
distinguished only for that gift of acquisitiveness, that 
business ability, which is the lowest /attribute of mankind, 
will see his idea put to the test and reap not unholy gains, 
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but the honour of his fellows if it is not found wantli 
The painter, no longer compelled to paint the portraits 
the rich and not necessarily beautiful, will ally his gl 
with the common life of men and be carried in trfum 
before the enduring monuments of his genius. T 
organizer, the man of arrangement, will be invited 
exercise his talent, not in over-reaching and despoiling 1 
fellows, but in planning their welfare in a thousand nc 
schemes of development No host of wasteful workc 
will be found in the industrial camp. Accounts will 1 
simple and clerks few. No travellers, agents or touts w 
be needed to push doubtful commodities. The sham an 
the substitute will be found only in museums. It will fc 
obviously ridiculous to employ any but good material 
for labour can only be economized by producing the thing 
which are the best of their kind. Policies of insuranci 
those typical documents of a community of prey, will b 
read m the public archives with much the same feelings a 
we now read a warrant for the burning of a Bruno Th( 
young men who now waste their time in ruling up book' 
in banks and insurance offices /Or m serving writs will fine 
manly and useful work The production of commoditic 
will be commensurate with the labour put forth, unem- 
ployment will be one of the few crimes known to the 
statute-book, and last, but not least, the economic depend- 
ence of woman will cease 

The attainment of such ends will only be difficult as 
long as we refuse to apply scientific methods to the order- 
ing of common affairs It is in the domain of politics 
alone that men refuse to apply first principles to the 
solution of problems The mental daring which has 
accomplished so much in engineering, in astronomy, in 
surgery, in every department of science, is replaced in the 
sphere of politics by a timorous tinkering with admitted 
evils. With things the scientist has worked marvels in a 
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9{ng)e century. With tho^e matvels the politician has done 
’ The scientist has applied his skill to locomotion ; 

^ the politician has refused to avail himself^ of that skill in 
order to distribute the population healthily. The scientist 
has stated the conditions of health , the politician has 
refused to create those conditions. The scientist has 
supplied the tools, the politician has neglected to take 
them up. 

The problem of riches and poverty is of the simplest. 
It presents none of the difficulties which attach to the 
measurement of the mass of the sun, or the treatment of 
such a disease as cancer. Science has presented us with 
^such instruments that we can easily create a tremendous 
superfluity of commodities if we choose to do so. We 
know how to produce , we know how to transport the 
results of our production The appliances at our command, 
wielded by the labour of 44,000,000 people, could furnish 
many more foot-tons of work than are needed to give 
proper housing, suitable clothing and good food to every 
unit of the community. There is here no impenetrable 
secret , we have read enough in the book of Nature to 
control her forces to eftect , our power of production is not 
too small, but already greater than our need As I have 
pointed out in an earlier page, if invention went no further 
if science now came to a standstill, we should have tools 
more than adequate to abolish poverty 

Unfortunately the politicians and the economists have 
never discussed the question of poverty from this point of 
view. They have found men buying and selling, and as 
buyers and sellers hunting for profits they have discussed 
them. Volumes have been written on such subjects as 
“ rent,” “ interest,” or “ value,” but nothing has been done to 
inquire how much work is needed to feed, clothe and house 
a community, and how best that work may be accomplished. 

Jn designing an engine, the man of science considers the 
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woirk to be dojie atid the known means to do it. Is it^t 
much to ask that in ordering the affairs of a nation, stati 
men should consider the quantity of coihmodities need* 
to give material happiness and the known means to produ 
and distribute ttiem? To make the best use of o 
energies, to profit fully by the discoveries and inventioi 
of the living and the dead, we must come to a comm( 
agreement as to the work which needs to be done ar 
determine that that work shall be accomplished. F< 
want of that agreement and determination, for want, th. 
is, of a wise collectivism,' the greater number of our peop 
are poor. 

It is probable that the earliest readers of this book wi 
be of those who, like myself, are amongst the favoure 
few whose work brings them pleasure and the means < 
happiness To these the first ap|)eal. Is it a good thinj 
is it an honoinable thing, to be one of the few whose bar 
is borne upon the waters of wretchedness, whose fortune 
float upon a sea of unfathomable depths of despair? Loo] 
downwards and you shall see monsters that once wer 
human, frailties that once were women, devils that ono 
were children These are the product of the individua 
strife in which it is not always the noblest thing ,t< 
succeed, but in which it is ever a terrible thing tc 
fail. Is success worth having which is purchased at such 
a price ? 

The last appeal shall be to the poor It is no escape 
from labour which the thinking man offers the people. 
There are no honourable avenues to case and luxury 
in the organization which would abolish poverty. It is 
a world of service which a civilization would substitute 
for a world of serfdom and pain But if, realizing that the 
world has no room for the idle, the people would rise to a 
freedom only bounded by the knowledge of, and necessity 
for, collective decision, then there is the broades^ avenUe 
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far hope and the clearest call to action. The achievements 
who are gone, these are the ^ inheritance of the ’ 
people. The only true riches of the nation, men and 
women, these are the people themselves. The people 
have but to will it, and ' we set our faces towards a 
civili2ation. 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS of the 1905 EDITION 


Bconomtc Journal (Dr Edwin Cannan}.-~" It must be allowed that Mr 
Money’s figures hold the field, and those who dislike the reflections which they 
luggest should endeavour to refute them if they are not prepared to accept 
Ihem ” 

An analysis of tlM distribution of income which seems to 
js to possess the highest degree of reasonable probability . We shall be still 
nore surprised if Mr Chiozza Money's revelations— for such they will appear to 
nost people— as to the comparatively small numbers and immense income of the 
'lass above the jfyoo per annum Income Tax limit do not lead to a demand for 
luthoritative information on the subject, and to a more intelligent handling of the 
tatistics of Income Tax (and of the Estate duty, also analysed by Mr Chiozza 
doney with great effectiveness)." 

Clanon — ** A remarkable book ‘ Riches and Poverty ’ will, no doubt, be 
ead by numbers of Free Trade Liberal admirers of Mr Chiozza Money’s fiscal 
forks, and they will get shocks " 

Westminster Gautte — " If it is pretended that, in the ordinary sense of the 
rords, only five persons out of thirty-eight are not ' poor,' the picture drawn will 
ul to convince the very persons to convince whom the painting has been done 
. . Mr Money earns our gratitude by the thoroughness and care with which he 
ireads his way where it is so very easy to slip " 

Glasgow Herald— have not before met Mr Money in the character of 
le Fat Boy Hitherto he has been a leader, and a type of the people who refuse 
I allow Mr Chamberlain to make tbeu: flesh creep. Here he is now with the 
lost horrible tales of bis own telling . . In the end it is suggested that there is 
3 real refuge for the reformer save in Socialism." 

Liberty Review — " Its author is an Italian gentleman like all novices m 
onomics . . . people who think m this way, or rather do not atop to think at 
1 ... Mr Money's simplicity " 

Mr H. G. Wells in the Independent Review — Mr Chiozza Money’s extra- 
dinarily valuable and suggestive new book ” 

Outlook,— * Tbt reader is carried along from one essay to another with a 
lurious feehng of having the most difficult estimates and analyses conducted 
fore his eyes with easy knowledge, and certainly at times with a skill that yields 
leresting results As, however, the real object of the essays is gradually un- 
Ided to view, and as the reader sees Mr Chiozza Money eloquent for a not 
iworthy social faith of his own, there comes upon him a curious experience. 

8 feels irresistibly drawn to pause and reflect upon the remarkable and un- 
pected effects which are being produced by the disintegration which is going on 
around us in the foundations of the old economic beliefs.” 



SOME PRESS OPlUlONS^CpHfmutJ 

M0mtng Post,—** We cannot deny the urgency of the question that Mr Mon 
has asked and attempted to answer. ** 

The Temes —“There can be no question as to the value and interest of t) 
researches of Mr Chiozza Money into the distribution of wealth . . . the bo< 
is suggestive and stimulating. “ 

The Datfy News — ‘*We shall be greatly surprised if this book does n 
sensibly modify the views of the individualist element still so strong in the Liber 
Party and in the country generally “ 

Justice.—** All through the book there is a warm sympathy for the poor victin 
of the capitalist class, as he mercilessly exposes the robbery of labour.” 

Methodut Recorder — " This is a book to be reckoned with It is not a treati« 
on Political Economy , it is not a description of modern social conditions ; it 
not a socialistic manifesto , it is not an appeal for the application of any on 
panacea , and yet we nse from the book with the conviction that we have bee 
busied with every one of these subjects , with a new grasp of certain forgotten c 
neglected principles of economics, a new sense of the poverty and waste involve 
m our industrial life, and a new hope. ” 

The Manchester Daily Dispatch , — “It is one of the books which no seriou 
student of current political problems can afford to ignore " 

The Speaker (now The Nation ). — “Mr Chiozza Money is a pessimist and . 
reformer, perhaps a revolutionary to judge from some of his criticisms of th< 
State and of society ” 

The Taken as a whole Mr Chiozza Money’s book will take it' 

place as a serious contribution to current political literature, and should stand ti 
the libraty of every soaal reformer ” 
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